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Duofold with Pressureless 
fouch 


And ‘Non-Breakable Permanite Barrel 
28% Lighter than Rubber 


No Expense After Purchase—See Offer Below* 


We're announcing a pen with a feather-weight 
touch—pressureless, smooth-going. A pen that can’t 
break —can’t cause any manner of trouble, if you keep 
it clean and keep the cap tight. A 

Our offer below insures this beyond all doubt. Note 
the new methods and late discoveries that permit this: 

Capillary attraction now acts with gravity feed. We 
gain this by grinding a fine ink channel between the 
prongs of the point. Writing pressure is relieved. A 
feather-weight touch to paper is enough to start in- 
stant flow. The pen’s light weight is almost enough to 
keep it writing. 

This is an everlasting point. It’s tempered so nostyle 
of writing can distort it. Yet it yields to any hand. 

We spent 35 years on 47 improvements to reach 
this perfection. We own 32 Pen patents, besides a 
dozen more on Pencils and Desk Sets. 

Barrels are now reduced 39% in weight. Our new 
material, Permanite, is 28% lighter than rubber for- 
merly used, 

And we proved Parker Permanite to be non-break- 
able—dropped Duofold Pens from skyscrapers, from 
an aeroplane 3,000 feet aloft, from the rim of Grand 
Canyon to the jagged rocks below. Each time these 
pens were picked up unbroken! 

Six graduated points come in Parker Duofold Pens. 
And 3 sized barrels —Over-size, Junior and slender 
Lady Duofold. All are in colors of lustrous beauty— 
Mandarin Yellow, Jade,Lacquer-red, Lapis Lazuli Blue 
and flashing Black and Gold—all black-tipped. And 
ill are interchangeable for Pocket or Desk Set use by 
adding a single part. 


Cord 50< 


Extra 


Try this pressureless point and lightly balanced bar- 
rel at the nearest counter today. For it’s folly now to 
cling to old style pens that can’t produce these results. 

So look for the imprint,“Geo. S. Parker—DUOFOLD.” 
Then we stand responsible for perfect service — per- 
fect order without charge. And you get writing ease 
hitherto unknown. 






Red and Black 
Color Combination 
Reg. Trade Mark 
U.S. Pat. Office 


Parker Duofold Pencils to match the Pens: $3, $3.50 and $4 


PARKER PEN COMPAN JANFESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
FFICES AND BSIDIARIES 
Yew RK 4 N HICA : EVELAN ATLANTA * DALLAS 
AN FRANCISCO * TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 


uofold 


b “No Exp ense Duofold Jr. or ER SI2y 
Lp Lady Duofold $5 
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that Parker Duofold Pens 

will stay in perfect order, Parker agrees 
to make good free, if one should 
provided complete pen is sent 

the owner direct to Parker wit 


for return postage and insurance 
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( ); the Mmcn you kn uw 


1OW MANY are red Y WELL ( resced ? 


veryone has head of. the 


“well dese | mart—but hua 


often do we nicet him in aé 


tual life ‘7 


Ever stop to count them—those friends of yours 
who honestly deserve the title of ‘well dressed 
men”? There aren't so many—when you come 
right down to it. The chances are you can count 


them all on the fingers of one hand 


Strange, isn’t it, that of all the men you meet— 
keen chaps in all walks of life—scarcely a hand- 
ful make their clothes really add to their per- 
sonality? Especially strange, when you consider 
that many men spend a good deal of money on 


clothes, and still never manage to look the part. 


They know how important it is to dress well, if 


only for business reasons—and they try—but 
somehow never quite hit the mark. And then 
some fellow comes along, and seemingly with 


no effort at all, gives exactly the right impres- 


—" an) 
seal 


sion, just by the quict distinction of each care- 


fully chosen item he has on! 


Of course, it’s easy to say, “These well dressed 
chaps can’t help it—they have a knack for wear- 
Take that man Smith 


ing clothes he always 


looks well. He was Jorn to dress well.” But isn’t 


that really dodging the issue? If a man goes into 


the matter—and it’s worth any man’s time and 


thought—he almost always finds that men who 
dress well have thought the thing out pretty 
carefully. They don’t spend a fortune on their 


] 
clothes, either. Any man can dress well—su- 


premel) well ~if he knows hou to pick out the right 








All men will like this Socrety Brand suit. Itt , 
things. Here, for example, are some of the rules 


that guide him: 


if you're dark, you're certain to look well in 
suits of the lighter shades: such as tans, light 
grays, and light colored plaids and mixtures. If 
your hair is light you'll be at your best in dark 
blue, Oxford gray, and other deep rich effects 
If being dark you still prefer dark fabrics, choose 
ties that have bright colors in them. Bright ties 


will give contrast and tone up the whole effect. 


When you buy a colored shirt, keep in mind the 
color of the suit you'll wear with it. Get a lighter 


shade of the same color, or one 


that harmonizes. Tan shoes go best x 
with tan or gray suits; black shoes w 
with darker colors. Never wear | 

light tan shoes with a blue suit; 


they're too conspicuous. Ifa man’s 
accessories are properly chosen 


he’s won half the battle. 


Sociely 


IT’S THE CUT OF YOUR 


point of all. Whar 


aman Wear? How can ne 


Now for the most important 
tyle Of clothes should 


be sure that the suit, topcoat or overcoat he ts 


buying will be the right thing for hin 


There's nothing very mysterious about style, if 


1 


you think it over. That whole problem can be 





boiled down to a very simple idea. If your 
clothes are well designed—or, in clothier’s 
terms, if they are correctly cut 


but be good looking. The man who buys a cor 


they can’t help 


rectly cut suit—and watches his accessories— is 


} 


bound to be well dressed! 


Fora generation Society Brand Clothes have been 
noted for the unfailing correctness of their cut 


It's acommon say ing among very disc riminatung 


men, that good tabrics and all the trimmings can 


be obtained from many clothes-makers, but for 


the essential of good style—for the Correct Cut 


a man had better go to Society Brand. The en- 


‘ ’ ' 
tire success of these clothes is based on the one 


idea It’s the Cut of your Clothes that Counts 


1 


To discover the truth of this statement, look up 


a Society Brand merchant, and slip on a Society 


Brand suit Then simply compareit withanyorher 


NOTE: The Society Brand cut ts at its best in 


these new exclusive fabrics 


- PIPING + BRISTOL 

4 

f.4 ROCKS | STRIPES 

ity STURDYMAN 

\ Alfred Decker & Cohn, Chiu ago 
—_ , 


Society Brand Clothes Ltd., Montreal 


rano Clothes 


rHAT COUNTS 


CLOTHES 
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Snapshots of a Man Taking a Bath 
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Mites Gave His Disarming Laugh, ‘‘But My Name is O'Neill, and My Baptismal Name is Not Milo, But Miles, in the Gaelic Tongue, Maetmorra, or Servant of Mary 


T SEEMED tothe man on horseback, now that he was once more outside Jerusalem, A gust of shaking anger came over him, with a throbbing in the he 

now that from the Damascus gate he could see over the fortifications, over the remembered how he must look to the sentinels. A man on a chestnut Arab } 

huddle of houses like the massed backs of turtles, the cupola of the Holy Sepulcher, — silken Arab clothes, and the red boots of Syria on his feet, and on his face, he felt, the 

and farther toward the left the miracle of cool delight that was the Templum _ stamp of death. Yes, he must look like some renegade Christian, some of the many wl 
Domini—the Temple of the Lord—and farther still, the blue mountains of Moab becoming had accepted Islam, and then been flung out of the tribes as a man lacking in honor 
purple in the sunset, that all his pain to be once more among his own people had gone. man they didn’t want. He noticed the Arab children eying him curiously, and at 












He blamed himself for wishing, as he knew he wished, he were still back in Damascus, brother of Saint Francis—an Italian by his face—looking at him malignant; \ 
a prisoner of the Saracen. underofficer hustled down from the tower, a spruce, lierly mar 
Outside the Damascus gate Arabs were going to and fro. Sentinels in the green livery “T am Sir Miles O'Neill,” the man on horseba iid, “‘attached to Sir I 
of the Count of Champagne were drowsing over their pikes. A mad knight, whom he Lacy’s command, and until four day go a prisoner of the Saracens.’ 
remembered to have been a friend of Alenard, the Norse crusader, galloped all but into The man came to attention smartly enough, but Miles could see he had been drir 
him and, raising his hands in the air, began to shout in barbaric Norman: “I see an “Why don’t you keep better dis ine at your gate, man?” he aske« 
eagle flying over a king’s army, and in its claws are seven javelins. And it cries, Woe! “It is peacetime, Sir Miles,” the underofficer answered, “‘and the men are lax.”” H 
Woe is Jerusalem!’’ He had a tangled red beard falling down to his saddle, and unkempt dropped his voice. “It is so long since they have 
red hair straggled about his winged Norse helmet, and in his eyes, blue as a lake, was ‘Where is Sir Ulick’s command? 
madness. The Arabs slippered away in respect from the man afflicted by God “I don’t know, sir. If it was the Irish kerns, I'm afraid they're gon 
But the green-jerkined sentinels laughed. The man on horseback, for all hisweakness lost at the gaming tables, and went with their ne High ¢ 
as of a month-old child, forced his mare toward them, and called in fury: ‘“‘How dare ‘And Sir Ulick 
you insult a knight, you kept terrier? And where is your officer?” “‘Many of the knights have gone to Cypr 
The sentinels were small black men, with black, Gaulish eyes. They were out of hand, O'Neill wassilent. If this wer he had coms 
impertinent. ‘‘And whose kept man are you?” one sneered friends. He would have I g al 





Chancing to glance downward, 
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if : . imvs oO the underofficer 
e Tit ( ( ngec The PACE 
ake ‘ s Good tor some, sir, and 
r ot! ( r I’ve got a little proy 
‘ grapes near Bet en nda 
Y¢ Westn er mar 
~ I Ni 
‘What English kr in the city?’ 
Let 1 ; lhere’s Sir Robert Pag Sussex 
0) é t gt Ss And there's Sir Odo 
. sh but a Ce nmar [hey call 
ng I Odo le Gras—a fat vearing 
W " Sir Odo's larte 
Nea I t I'd go w put 
do me ran hour yet.” 
“Til tind 
‘Yes Thank you, sir.”’ O’Neill rode off, thinking 
tl \ cu m tor not having given him 
m PF 
\ er t rooked steep streets the nauseous 
f Jerusalem all but stifled him, and he sz to him- 
bitter hat he knew beyond doubt he was in a 
ristian cit A camels, whacked onward by 
rian Cl ans, | him against the walls, and his 
ft arm, still in splints and sling under his coat, was 
ped. A cold sweat broke out on his forehead and a 
ttle groan came to his lips. A giant negro, clearing the 
eet for Templar, seized his mount’s snaffle and 
e iside. He struck the Cairene convert across the 
e with the heavy whip in his right hand, cursing the 
ficious black man so terribly, in such a chilled low tone of 
) hat he shuffled away terrified. An English palmer, 








ith mouth and eyes swollen and red from some hideous 


And on 


yreen 








l¢ 


he 


LiOWSNIp. 


could 





mplored him for alms, with high whining patter, 


he, too, was cursed, retorted with such a flood of 
that it made the foul air fouler. O'Neill rode on. 
» noticed that the chest- 
That was the last straw. 





fore hock was filling. 


ly four days ago he had left Damascus—clean 
and cool Damascus, where his captors were more 


riendly and more courteous than these brethren of his who 


‘ross on their shoulders as a sign of enduring 
“Enduring fellowship!’’ he sneered. And yet 
Honor demanded he 


not stay in Damascus. 


‘*War is the Only Chance for the Poor Man."’ 


should But two months before, when it was 


decreed that Saracen and Christian should live in honor- 


return 


He had waited and waited 
had waited in 


able peace, he had been happy. 


to hear that his ransom had been paid. He 


vain. He had wondered if his commander, De Lacy, were 
dead. The old shey kh whose prisoner he was, and the 
Arab | ‘ian, had remonstrated with him: 





*Sheykn O'Neill. Here are trees that bear apples and 


mall rivers which sing songs. And many birds. And a 
mountain you can look at Hermon, with his white wise 
head. Let peace come into your heart, for only when 


there is peace in the heart can the body prosper. 


is I would 
not extol myself,’’ the old sheykh said, “but there are 
knights of Normandy who have been treated worse than 
u 
‘I am but half Norman, Sheykh Haroun,” 


an My father was of an impetuous, im 


O'Neill had 


yatient race 


the king of Ulster is my cousin. Chains break our wings. I 


can say so, now that my ransom is on its way. It is not 
hardship, but that I have been a prisoner, which irks me.” 

The old sheykh was silent for a full minute. They were 
sitting in the inclosed garden, fashioned after the pattern 
of the gardens of Cordova in Spain, with plots of grass and 
small orange trees and paths of golden gravel and cool 
Sheykh Haroun drew letters in the path with 
his riding stick. 

“Your ransom has been arranged, Sheykh O'Neill,” he 
said quietly. The-old physician looked at his chief in sur- 
prise. 
O'Neill stood up and stretched his free arm. “‘ Allahu 
!”’ he cried, in the words of the muezzin. ‘‘God is 
great! Who arranged my ransom, Sheykh Haroun?” 

**A Certain One,” said the sheykh. 

““T asked,’’ O'Neill grew cold, ‘“‘what lord arranged my 
He looked proudly at the Arab chief. The Arab 
looked at him just as steadily. 

“*The Lord of Daybreak, Sheykh O'Neill.” 

O'Neill turned away with all the petulance of a sick 
man. He never felt so deserted, so small in all his life, 

“Am I then so poor in friends and goods,’’ he 
bitterly, “that charity must be forced on me?” 

“Oh, boy,” the old chief thundered, ‘‘I have said that 
He has ransomed you. And what compact this old man 
has made with the King of the Day of Fate is not your 
affair. Young sheykh, when will you learn that pride is a 
And take 


fountains. 





ransom?” 


said 


king in gold armor who hath a swine'’s snout? 
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refuge from it as from Satan who was stoned?”’ He was 

silent a minute. “Also, I had thought that 

Arab you were not lacking in friends.”’ 
O’Neill’s conscience turned restlessly in him. ‘‘None 


could have been more kindly, more courteous than you 


among the 


} 


have been, sir. I had thought it was just your chivalry 


I had not dared to think it was more. I am ashamed to 
have been so petulant.” 
““A sick man is but a helpless child,’’ said the hakim 
kindly. ‘His very 
“Do I not know that,”’ 
young time was wounded by King Richard's self?”’ 
rose and came over to O'Neill, 


weakness makes him ang! 


said the old man, “‘who 


and his old hands, str¢ 
oak, brown as old oak, took the silver horse’s curb chain 
that was like a bracelet on O'Neill's right arm—the only 
I is captivity. He f rotted 


broke it like a piece « 


mark of h 
twine 
O'Neill could bel e 


youth which 


old man 
Haroun, 
> 


with Richard at Jaffa, had the king at his 
] 
“a 


ve now the stories of the 

had seemed like legends. Sheykt 
in combat 

until the Lion-heart’s bull 

a little luck with an 

blow!—had dropped the Bed 

broken shoulder bone. 


mercy, ike rage and rush, and 


overarm swing with the mace i 


farmer’s 





You are no longer now a prisoner, but the guest of the 
Arab.” 
“‘A poor guest for a prince like you, Sheykh Haroun.” 
“What are riches but the length of God’s tether? And 


> 


are we not all guests? The guests of God!” 


He noticed, from the breaking of the chain, a new feeling 
in the great household toward him. They were not less 
kind, but they were more formal. 


were changed. 


It was as if his status 
There was more respect—not that there 


vu 
if 


had ever been lack of respect—but less sense of bei 
heart to heart with all of them. 
pendent prisoner, but the equal of the sheykh. 
rarely of Islam before him any more, as though it would 
be bad manners to bring up religion before a Christiar 
knight. The wound in his head had healed, and the hurts 
in his side and chest from where his horse had rolled ove 
him. But there was difficulty with the broken arm, That 
was progressing very well, all things considered, and he 
felt equal to the journey to Jerusalem. 

“Sheykh Haroun,” he told his host 
three days, or four days or five, | had better be going 
toward my commander’s place.” 


r 
He was not the poor de 
I i 


They spok 








one evening, “1! 





ot ee 





He Laughed. 
] 








‘“*] Am a Bit of a Philosopher, Uncite Hugues"’ 
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shame in your fath Are these Arab manner ne had been herded wit! pple ve nd flung a 
an Arab heart? Sheykh O’Neill, pardon this mad crust of bread, a handful of olives, and given tepid water 
Bedouin girl. Whatever horse you wish you will take a jug with the handle broken. There wa ) use in insisting 
f and send it back when you W Ty he was a Of poor knights the 4 ( () 
From behind the sister of Ali’s headdress, clear over the road rias he had hada f He had ove 
, the splash of the fountair and the song ol an early night taken a fat, greasy-bear ied mercnant on a muie, wi OKE 
ingale, O'Neill caught a muffled sol the Mediterranean Frankish dialect. He was a Hun, t 
\ “a may, Sheykh Haroun, I shall a ept tne horse he said, and had come to visit the | y place And what 
| of the sister of Ali.” » was your highness?”’ he asked, oking suspiciou t 
| The old hakim laid his hand on O'Neill's shoulder. O’Neill’s Arab silks 
' Mohammed turned to Abdallal This ourtesy i **An English, or rather an Iris} gnit nt yestera 
ne said. a prisoner ol the Saracer 
She Stopped. Her Lips Closed to the Tightness The old man turned to his daughter Hearest ‘Then you have an oath to protect grims, ye 
of Her Purse's Mouth thou, girl, what honor our guest does thee?”’ ‘Yes,”’ O'Neill said careless 
‘I ask his pardon,” she said nervously, ‘“‘and yours, The man breathed a sigh of relief and settled dow 
There were present the she ykh and the physician, two of father of Ali.” mult He was fat as a fat woma! O'Ne oticed that 
the yuunger chief Mohammed and Abdallah, and ‘*And God’s!”’ insisted the old mar hands were black with grime, except [« ro nes of cor 
Haroun’s young daughter, Kothra, the “sister of Ali,” as “The Compassionate, the Compassionating,”’ the sister parative whiteness on the fings he mar 1d beer 
, she was called after Haroun’s beloved eldest son, who was of Ali murmured Continued on Page 114 
dead, She had changed more than any- 
one since he was free sne was so 
forma so cold, and sne had been so 
| Iriendly. She was spo led DY everyone } 
\ and yet unspoiled, the sister of Ali. She 
it there, cross-legged, dressed like a 


kh of the desert, her head- 


{ e 
adress drawn across the lower part ol! 
{ 
{ lean pearl-white face. Her hands 
| 
white, thin, nervous, unstained by 


enna, played with a light bambo« 
ling stick. The old sheykh passed 
ree more beads of his beautiful amber 
rh his fingers 


Will you not stay with us, Sheyvk} 














\laelmorra?” he asked. ‘‘There is s 
tlie between you and us I ash paraor 
s, but the Arab, knowing it Is 
i i, Wishes to share islan 
nne sneytk Haroun,’ O'’Ne 
i am § it would not be 
n ! Arab understand 
he sister of Al said nothing. She 
( in thesanded 
prac ung chieitains 
M allah, nodded 
yra ely 


‘Surely the Arab understands that,”’ 


Abdallah murmured. ‘To live without 


honor is to walk bent in two,”’ 
‘But why do you want to go so 
the sister of Ali asked. There 
was something keen and musical about t 
) t \ ce Ke a high clear note on the 


r the ring of a gold bezant on 


marble, “*As yet you are nota healed 


wer for news of my 











nds and the taste of Frankish speech, 





er of Ali, and for the wail of the ataiaacaia aan 
sh pipe as the galloglasses mourn for ‘What Have You Done to My House, Fittpaul?"’ He Asked, Shaking With Anger 
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gs 6 6 NAVY AND ECONOMY 


N DECEMBER, 1947, President Roosevelt, as com- 
nder in chief of the Navy, reviewed from the 


s of the May flower the United States Fleet as 








eamed through H ton Roads to begin its cel- 

€ ea IS€ 

i the 4 

’ yet rs 
| 
‘ j 

’resident 

. le hie 














By 1. PF. Magruder 


Rear Admiral, United States Navy 








September 24,1927 


have been stopped. Capital ships and aircraft carriers 
were limited in numbers, and other limitations imposed 
on the naval power of the five great maritime nations 
of the world. The details of this limitation of armaments 
are now well- 
Lo) See ee known and need 
not be discussed 
further here. 
Prior to the 
Limitation of Ar 
maments Confer 
ence a naval policy 


was promulgated 




















é eSSE i 
¢ ame waters This policy, the re 
= ed S sult of several 

| of tod: | years’ study by the 

( ways thos best minds of the 

et liffered Navy, was ap 

he mi proved first by the 
ting Secretary of the 

nat President Navy and then by 
elt iw the President. Its 

ver ugh the object was to de 
lespread cape velop and main 

\ nia tain Just such a 

ied teen bat Navy as had beer 
‘ I six desired by Pres 
. ve thre ident Wilson Ir 
x aries and a accordance wit! 

ender. The et this policy, the 
iwoomed it United Stare 
et Pre Fleet was organ 
dent Coolidge off ized, to consist of 
Cape Her vas a battle fleet com 
D sed of posed of battle- 
W e battle ships, destroyers 
hip four submarines and 
, ty de aircraft carriers; a 
; ers andeight scouting flee 
> eer 1X es and composed oft bat 
igs. In one in tleships, light 
tant respect cruisers and de 
ttleships, the stroyers, and 
: or ofa Various othner 
atant forces forces comprising 
t was ir a a ee : 7 — - F battleships, de- 
; > tn tes 907 Decommissioned Destroyers Lying in the Philadetphia Navy Yard strovers and sub 
i In several marines. All were 
ts, notably light craft and personnel, it was superior. enormous increase in the number of officers on duty at the to have the necessary auxiliaries. At the time of this organ 
[It had 26,500 officers and men, as compared to 13,000 Navy Department in Washington—over three times as_ ization there were built and building fifty battleships, six 
ay n 1907. But in cost-—-taxpayers’ dollars appropriated for many as in 1916. battle cruisers, ten light cruisers, three hundred and twenty 
eep—-the difference was very marked. In 1908 the For many years I have been convinced that our Navy destroyers, one hundred and twenty-six submarines, and 
ypriation for the Navy, excluding money for new _ is not so strong as it should be, taking into consideration other naval craft. To man such a fleet requires a largé 
struction, was close to $82,000,000. In 1927 the ap- very liberal appropriations made by the Congress forthat number of officers and men. To command it necessitates 
ypriation, again excluding funds for new ships, was purpose. I have endeavored from time to time toanalyze the detail of a large number of flag officers—admiral 
$300,000,000, an increase of $218,000,000. the appropriations and disbursements to see why the ap-_ vice admirals and rear admirals. So Congress authorized 
propriations fail to give a Navy as strong as one might the appointment of three admirals and three vice admirals, 
Our Overorganized Navy expect therefrom. to have that rank while holding appropriate command 
I shall endeavor in this article to point out wherein the _ in the fleet. This organization was placed in effect in 1920 
ve )M the foregoing, it is apparent that after allowing money for the Navy is not being expended in such a Then in 1922 came the treaties for the limitation of nava 
for the present high cost of labor and material, the way as to give a greater return for the amounts appro- armaments, and the capital ips of the United State 
Navy, ative to its strer costs the taxpayers much  priated. Navy, built and building, were reduced from fifty-six to 
yw than it did twenty years ago. Here is a table To use a current industrial term, there is, I am con- eighteen. The naval policy was modified somewhat to 
ertain naval costs and personnel for the fiscal years vinced, a much greater overhead than formerly, diverting accord with the treaties, yet there was no change what- 
108 —which includes the month of December, 1907, when a large part of the appropriations of the Navy from the _ soever in the organization afloat. And that is why the flee 
evelt reviewed the fleet—1916—approximately the operation and maintenance of the fleet to administrative is at present overorganized. 
1y period-—and 1926 purposes and to the shore establishment. The causes of 
g xT 199¢ this greatly increased overhead are: High Ranks and Small Commands 
We > pont DIU, IU AK 1. Overorganization, both afloat and ashore. ‘ : P 
wl4 rit 8,574 2. Failure complete ly to demobilize after the World War. T IS not in my proy ince to discuss the PEaSOnS lor this 
7 8,5) 78,004 82,004 Continuance of uneconomical methods begun in wartime. state of naval affairs. I can only state the facts as I 
- RU ,U00 $ 42,800,000 $124,000, 00 1. Expenditures to maintain in active status superfluous cee them. It may be that having fifty-five rear admiral 
- navy yards, stations and bases. on the active list requires that a large organization be 
i ) ». Keeping in commission ships useless for war service. ; : . ‘ ; 
maintained so that at least one-third of them may be at 

From the foregoing table it is instructive to note that The present overorganization may be traced back to sea. That means, however, some have commands not 

( t of the Navy and the number of officers in 1908 1916, when President Wilson enunciated the policy and commensurate with their rank. For instance, one vice 
were nearly quadrupled in 1926—that is, the cost in- Congress appropriated the money therefor, “to build a admiral now commands a force consisting of one light 
es almost directly as the number of officers on the Navy equal to that of any other nation.”’ This policy was cruiser and six destroyers; one rear admiral commands a 
eases. The numl of men in the Navy undertaken and a huge building program projected. The force consisting of three tenders, twenty-eight submarines 

w is about twice that of 1908 and only a few more than plan was disrupted by the World War, when it became and four small mining vessels; another commands fou 

16 essential to victory to stop building battleships and auxiliaries —fuel, supply and repair ships—and five tug 
From the table several interesting deductions may be battle cruisers and to concentrate on building destroyers, With each flag officer goes a staff of officers numbering 

made. One is—and this is of the greatest importance to antisubmarine craft and cargo ships. After the war the from three to eighteen, depending upon the command, a 

e Navy—that there is a genuine need for more men. building program continued until 1922, when, as the result band, barge’s crew, servants, clerical force, extra radio and 
The expansion of aviation, increased use of the radio and of the conference called for the limitation of naval arma-_ signal men, and orderlies. The staff requires servant 

eater number of ps in commission are evidences ments, the insensate competition in building war craft by boat’s crews and yeomen. Yeomen are the men who do the 

( The matter of prime significance the the naval powers was stopped, or rather was supposed to typing and paper work —that is, the red tape. The title is 

























quaintly ludicrous, but is indicative of the changes having 
taken place in the modern peacetime organization of a 
fleet 

Briefly, overorganization deflects officers and men from 
manning ships that are out of commission and adds largely 
to the overhead. Naturally there is a great increase in the 
number of reports required. Instructions are emitted in 
minute detail. And, to paraphrase an old saying, ‘The 
typewriter is mightier than the sword.” 

Here is one example: The aircraft carri 





r Saratoga is 





nearing completion. In the allowance list for this ship 
occurs the item ‘sixty-two typewriters.” It may readily 
be presumed that these machines will need yeomen to 
man them and that these men will be kept reasonably 
busy. Also, that this battery of typewriters and typists 
is needed to meet the requirements of red tape. Think of 
the output and the overhead! 


The Evils of OQverorganization 


NOTHER example: In the spring of 1926 the United 
4.1 States Fleet was mobilized in Panama Bay for ma- 
neuvers. After the maneuvers were completed there was a 
conference of the senior officers to discuss what had been 
accomplished and to criticize constructively the various 
problems that had been worked out. There were present at 
this conference from the fleet two admirals, two vice 
admirals, and eleven rear admirals! The forces taking part 
in the maneuvers did not, in my opinion, in any way justify 
this number of admirals to 
command them. 

The fact that the Navy 
Department in Washing- 
ton, its bureaus and offices, 
is quite highly organized, 
and that a very large num- 
ber of officers are there on 
duty, adds to the comple- 
ments of the ships at sea. 
Detailed and elaborate 
instructions as to commu 


nications; the rules f« 


target practices and en- 
gineering competitions and 
the number and _ variety 
thereof; instructions given 
and reports required by the 
various bureaus; an intri- 
cate system of supply, 
disbursing and account- 
ing -all these require 
personnel and occupy a 
large part of its time. And 
inquestionably, many of 


the reports are of little, if 
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were 508 such officer Never lose yht yf the fact that a 
officers must be supplied wit! erical assistance \ 
reduction in the civil establishment cannot be made ur 
there is a reduction in the numbe officers on shore dut 
OI course an increase was to be expected, due to the 
pointment of a Chief of Naval Operations and the estab 


lishment of an Office of Naval Operations the progres 
and expansion of aviation; the establishment of a complete 


communics 





ion system inciuding the radio, radio compass 
stations, and other activities due to 
progress. Even so, the present large 
number of officers on duty in Wash 

ington would not be required if the 
organization were simpler and au 
thority were delegated to the com 
manders afloat to administer their 
commands without detailed instruc 

tions emanating from Washington 
covering nearly every activity 


In short, b 





fore there is real econ- 
omy and by economy I do not 
mean parsimony—for the Navy 
there must be a demobilization of 
officers on duty in Washington. This 
is inevitable 

In 1921 I was president of a board 
that was convened in Washington 
for the purpose of recommending 


the officer personnel for the various 








Chief of Naval Operations and the 
Chief of Bureau of Navigation— the 
bureau having charge of the Navy 
personnel—told me that there were 
too many officers on shore duty, and 
the precept tor the board called for 
making reductions in the officers at 
Washington and all shore stations 
Each bureau and large office in the 
department had a representative or 
the board and they constituted a 
majority. There was little or no re 

sult after a two months’ investiga 
tion. Each bureau and office 


representative wished to retain the 








Battleships Steaming Full Speed in Column 


any, value. One evil of such a system is that comple- 
ments of certain ships are so great that the crews cannot 
be berthed with comfort 

It is, however, ashore that overorganization is at its 
worst. That the Navy is now being administered by a 
highly centralized and intricate organization as compared 
with that of 1908 may be surmised from the fact that in 
President Roosevelt’s Administration there were 146 
officers on duty in Washington at the Navy Department, 


in its bureaus and offices, while on July first of 1927 there 


status quo, and I gained the impres 
sion that they were so instructed by 
their respective chiefs. 

My experience, however, on that board led me to certair 
conclusions, and these have been verified by observation 
and experience since that board was in session. I was con- 
vinced that many of the divisions and sections separately 
organized in war days could be combined. During the 
World War each bureau established personnel, planning 
and other divisions. The di 


visions were again divided into 
sections. This required an increase in the number of 


rical force all over- 





officers in Washington and a large ec 
head. The work of maintenance and repairs of the fleet is 
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Battleships Steaming Full 
Speed on a Line of Bearing 


repairs t shins m the 
“ » a 

hon 
* Office of Naval Operations 


There are the mate 11 DU 
reaus— Engineering, Cor 
truction and Rey air and 
Yards and Docks. There 
Sa distributio i author 
ty that tends to delay and 


Tied With Red Tape 


| etcnanigerese-scg example 
4.4 may clarify the fore 
going statement. In 1924 a 
light cruiser was convoyir 
the Army world flyers from 
Scotland to Baston. The 
day before reaching Bostor 
a copper injection pipe Was 


found to be badly corroded 


J If this pipe carried away it 


would mean flooding an er 








* 7 
: Sh Bond 


gine room. Theship arrived 


Two Admirals, Two Vice Admirals and Eleven Rear Admirals i} 
at a Conference at Baitboa, C. Z., After the 1926 Maneuvers at the Bostor Navy Yard 
and the 
naval activities on shore. The ther made an estimate of repairs to cost al 


take eight days. This was reported to Washir 
author ty requested to have the repall 
was an erder for the ship to proceed to 


New York—the ship’s home port — to hi 


ination and estimate made 





This was done. The time and cost estimated was mu 
greater than at Boston. At the same time it was stated 
that it would be dangerous for the ship to go to sea unt 


repairs were made. I went to Washington and attempted 


, , * sy? 
to have the ship repaired. Some officials approved, bu 
one bureau—having cognizance of the appropriation 

pures aving Prize ‘ h pri 


said, ‘No. Not until November.’ The result was the 


ship was tied uy r two and a half 
mont} The vessel failed to take part in proposed dri 


and target practices and thereby the efficiency was lowered 


On the Genera! Board at Washington are eight officer 


The I Sa very importa! t board whi makes recommer 
dations to the secretary or jyuestions of policy, passe on 
characteristics of proposed ships, Make plar as required 


and performs similar functions. There are eight officers ir 


the Plans Division of the Office of Operatior The wor! 
of these is so interre ated and correlated that it would be 
possibie to effec ombination that would result 
eduction in the imber of office ne erforming the 


> } } ¢ a ° , 
Re ‘ently there was estabisned Ir ne VU € of Opera 
tions a Division of Fleet Training, with a rear adn 


Continued on Page 148 
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STORMY 


T DOES beat all!’ Elmer 


, } . | = 
Brand remarked feelingly. 
- 

H 


e shifted his cud to the other 
cheek, sighed and laced his fingers 
ver hie - ——— Vee 
over his ample pauncl Yes, 
it does beat all what a likely 


lookin’ gal can do once she’s made 
up her mind—or whatever a 
woman makes up when she comes 


to a conc lusion.’ 


He sighed again—on behalf, 
probably, of his fellow men—and 
stared somberly across the bay. 
We were sitting on the veranda 
of the Strangers Club, sprawled 
n wicker chairs, feet upon the 
railing. It was one of those 
purple-blue nights of the tropics; 
big stars dripping earthward like 
molten metal, and the sea, as inert 
through hours as set concrete, be- 
ginning to be agitated by a 
breeze. 

Inside, in the billiard room, 
there was the low mumble and 
click of a poker game, seven 
handed and for real money; up- 
stairs an orchestra twanged out 
the music for the weekly dance. 

‘Don’t know much about ’em 
myself,” he went on. ‘* Never 
had much to do with women.” 

As a matter of fact, the old 
pirate was notorious from Mexico 
City to Bogota. Perhaps he 

iught my smile of incredulity, 
for he added, by way of amend- 
ment: “At least, I never got 
hooked proper—not for ‘keeps. 
Once, almost. That was to Mar- 
tinez’s daughter in Guatemala. 
Damn if I haven’t gone and 
forgotten her ndme too. I was 
buildin’ bridges there then. Then 
another girl, Angelita, got mad 
an’ stuck a knife in me an’ there 
was 4 big ruction because I was 
aid up. You see, I was ad- 
miral—or something like that, 
of the Guatemalan 
navy and the navy couldn’t run 


anyhow 


unless I was there, because I was 
the only one who knew how to 
work the dang boat’s engine. By 





the time I could get out of bed I 
wasn't engaged to Martinez’s 
daughter any more, because he 
had skipped the country, takin’ 
her with him. That was my out, 
so I slipped across to Punta 
Gorda. I'll tell you about that 
sometime.” 

Tobacco juice sizzled out across 
the railing, between his immacu- 
late white shoes, and he clapped 
his hands. “Boy! Boy! Bring some drinkin’ whisky for 
Mr. Parker an’ me! It’s getting cool. Right pleasant too.” 


Yes, sir, he continued, that was the closest escape I ever 
had from real matrimony. But—‘‘God love us an’ save 
us,”’ said ol’ lady Davis—lots of friends of mine got hooked 
an’ liked it. Anyhow, they said they did. There was Mike 
Taintor, for example. 

Mike an’ I busted around these parts for years together. 
Come helli’s fire, hailstones or high water, I could always 
count on Mike an’ Mike could always count on me. Then 
Mike went to Tampico an’ got mixing around with oil. 
He wanted me to come, but I had some business down 
Barranquilla way an’ so I wasn’t with him when he made 
» big killing. By the time he cleared out he was so filthy 
ich that it wasn’t any fun for him to make money. Of 
course I expected he'd go busted pretty soon. Next thing 
I heard of him he was hitched. I got a wedding announce- 
ment—one of those kind you don’t have to rub your finger 
over to see if it’s engraved. The ink stood up so high you 
could knock it off with a stick. Pretty soon comes a letter 








isking me to visit him in New York, that he had a grand 
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He Took Her and Her Luggage Down to the Landing an’ Stormy Goes Out ina 


Rowboat to Get Aboard 


apartment on Riverside Drive and that we'd kick the town 
to pieces. 

About three years later I bust into New York. There’s 
Mike living in elegance and married to about as pretty a 
woman as I’ve ever seen. Pretty, but cold looking. At 
least she was when she looked at me. An’ what did they 
have but a baby! A two-year-old hell-raisin’ broth of a kid 
named June, because they’d been married in June and the 
kid had come in June. Her real name was June Stormfield 
Taintor, which was a mouthful. 

Stormfield was his wife’s name—Alice Stormfield. So 
when June bawled, which she was more than likely to do if 
everything didn’t suit her, Mike’d always call her Stormy 
an’ try to coax her out of it. 

Stormy was a good name for her. Maybe she didn’t 
cloud up an’ rain all over when I tried to get back my re- 
peater watch I’d let her play with! She was all smiles an’ 
giggles so long as she could keep the watch hammering out 
the hours and minutes—real cute she was-—but she yelled 
bloody murder when I wanted to take it. 

“ Aw, c’m on, Stormy,” says Mike, ‘‘be a little lady an’ 
give Uncle Eimer his watch.” 
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BY JAMES H. CRANK 


Stormy let another how! out of 
Pi her, an’ then the missus came hot- 
footing in to see if, maybe, we 
were pinching her. She gave us 
a look that slid over us like one 
of those glaciers you read about. 

“She might as well keep the 
watch,” I said. “It’s no dang 
good anyhow. I won it in a poker 
game from a Spig.” 

As a matter o’ fact, I won it 
from a secretary of the treasury 
here in Central America. Any 
man who has sense enough to be 
secretary of the treasury has 
sense enough to keep himself sup- 
plied with good watches, even if 
he hasn’t sense enough to keep out 
of an American poker game. 

‘*Make a pretty noise, 
Stormy,” I says. 

“Mr. Brand,” says the missus, 
“baby’s name is not Stormy. Itis 
June.” 

All I could say was “‘ Yes’m,”’ 
an’ say it humbly. I knew she 
didn’t like me. You can’t blame 
her much, lookin’ at it from her 
point of view. She had some 
pretty tony friends and she had 
worked mighty hard making a 
city gentleman of Mike. That 
was no easy job for any lady. I 
mean his nails were polished, he 
had a layout of clothes enough 
for fifteen men, he didn’t chew 
tobacco any more an’ he got drug 
to the opera once a week. An’ 
what’s more, he liked it—all ex 
cept the opera. 

Say, did you ever hear about 
the time Sarah Bernhardt wa 
playing in the opera house in 
Panama City an’ a Chink got so 
all-fired worked up by her per 
formance that he lit a package of 
firecrackers? No? Weil, I'll tell 
you about it sometime. 

Anyhow, you can’t blame Mrs 
Taintor for not being tickled to 
death to see a wild-lookin’ bozo 
from Central America blow into 
her house. I was wearing the 





best suit of clothes ever knocked 
together in Tegucigalpa, and a 
big diamond stickpin I’d won 
In those days we didn’t play any 
bumble-puppy poker—not like 
they’re playing inside there. No, 
sir-ree! 

I thought 1 looked pretty swell. 
But she didn’t. Not on your 
grandma’s tintype, she didn’t. 
Personally, while she certainly 
was pretty, I couldn’t see that 
she had much above or behind the ears, but she had enough 
to pick Mike off while he had lots of pelf. And she had 
enough to show him how to spend it so that he bought 
things he wanted instead of headaches. 


Elmer interrupted himself with a violent clapping of his 
hands. ‘“‘Hey, boy! Boy! Where is that Senegambian 
blankety-blank with that whisky? ‘God love us an’ save 
us,’ said ol’ lady Davis! I can’t talk unless I have some 
thing to drink.”” The negro waiter came on the run—as 
much of a run as a Jamaican negro can get out of himself 
without a ghost chasing him. “‘Do you want to hear the 
rest o’ this yarn about Stormy?”’ he asked. 

“Let it roll,” I answered. 


Well, he resumed, the less said about that week in New 
York the better. It cost Mike a pearl necklace to get 
square with his missus. If I hadn’t of had sense enough 
to buy a return ticket before I left Colon, I would of had 
to hock my diamond pin. As it was, I showed up in 
Managua, which was due for a revolution, with about ten 
cents Mex in my pocket. But then the shot an’ shell, not 
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to speak of machetes and plain rocks, start 








know I’m home again. There was always a lk n 
those revolutions. 

It must have been a year later when I got a letter from 
Mike He said he was still trying to live Gown that week 
in New York an’ that it cost him something every time the 
missus laid her mind to it. ‘ También,”’ he says, “we've 


got to put on another pretty soon, but let’s make it 


Orleans We just never got around to it An’ so the 

years roll by with never a word from Mike. He was just 

about as much of a hand at w riting letters as | wa 
When I had a chance to snap up this Cucuta Basin con- 


cession | began to wonder what he was doing, because it 





was going to take considerably more money 


get my hands on. I had some lawyers look up Mike’s 
address. He was living on an island near New \ 

Long Island—and he comes back at my letter with a 
whoopee He said his wife had died about five year zo 


that he 


ching for it in 


and Was as Iree as 


ashes to go into 


He popped a boat south an’ we started out to look e 
thing over, with ane ye to getting whatever we could out ol 
the land rubber, coconuts, gold, platinum. It was a five- 
hundred-thousand-dollar job even to open the count 
and get a real look-see; a million-dollar job to begin to 
do anything with it. But Mike was game 

I asked him about Stormy, still thinking ol her as a 
youngster. 

“Stormy’s a problem, Elmer,” says Mike. “‘ You may 
think we used to have a tough time trying to handle an 


try to mani 
' 


army of renegade Spigs, but just 
girl that’s becoming a young lady! 


From what he told me I gathered that this Cucuta 
Basin project was nothing but a vacation from his real 
troubles. 

i 
aeropianes tor exploring 


{es first I heard about using rop! s fo I 
the basin was when Mike, who had gone to New 


York 


to handle that end of it, sent me down copies of the con- 
tracts he’d signed. I thought he was crazy. I was busy 
pushing surveyors out—we were running hundred-foot 
evels—an’ so I had to let them go ahead by themselves 


while I got busy damming the Cucuta River to make a 


pond three hundred yards long. That was for the aero- 


to land on. It was one of those seaplanes. 





pla 
About a month later there was a roaring in 





danged if there wasn’t the aeroplane over our 





circling around 





piane on the pond as pretty 

pretty near went A A yt 
and he swings into the runway I’ve 

pops out inconcerned as can be, takes off his gogg 
and introduces himself—Freddy Lane 

He was a nice-looking young fellow, about twent 
eight—tall, curly-headed. He had a smile that made y 
like him right away When he lt ye wit a smile 
miled er } farm 

We arted to unload the plane, w Wi ] 
gage and equipment 

[’] nop back to sar f ando f aid ind 
down my photographer and mecha Anything 
want? 

Our camp was one hundred and twenty-five mile 
San Fernando—three s on that filthy tub, the Sa 
Anna, and then two da Indian dugouts, poling up t 
rive hat was the way everything had to come to u 

“*I’ll be back in a couple of hours,” says Freddy 

g was what got me. There an’ back in a couplk 

instead of ten days! Ten days at the best, me 
hrottle and off he ) I 
nours ia his two men, ali the st 
asked hil g the mall and some lr 
ior my 1 beheve it a ce oO 
dgone up in t me ) las 

His mechar s name was Rya A hard ed, W 
little fellow, as strong as a horse. The photographe 
name was Culbertsor He was a silent, thoughtful n 
who used to get terrible fits of the blues. Fre te 
me ali about him (Culbertson was doing ‘ay 
work during the war an’ got badly smashed \ 
bunch of operations on his hip and they shot him so fu 
morphine that he finally got the } t. He was trying 
cure himself and that was why—aside from needing 
job he came with Freddy 

After the pl > was hauled out and stowed in the |} 
gar we all went to my larters and nad a cola arir 

I got my eyes opened the next day when I went out w 
Freddy r é I'd never been in one of the da 
things before, but I wasn’t going to let that bluff me 
Pretty soon we were sailing over Cucuta Basin as prett 
could be, with the whole works stretched under us lil 
map. I was hanging over the edge all the time, getting 
eyeful, and Freddy was WOrking ! amera, taking a I¢€ 
trial shots. Way down below us those poor surveyors we 


Dowr 








comes Mr 
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Twenty-One Strokes a Minute, Hour After Hour, While You Lie There in the Sun, Broiling and Watching the Jungle Go By 
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Tile SELECTION OF MIEN 
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HE chief of 
busines ng 
men whoare fit for mar 
aygemer An nanager 
more costl © inaustry 
id mort » good 
eiatilor ina e delib- 
¢ et ibie m ers. Near 
eve newspape wadays 
es east one ¢ p - 
1dvertising appeal for i manager Pr S- 
pective applicants are told they must 
possess certain very definite qualifica- y 
tions. It does not seem to occur to the \ / 
advertising employer that a man with ‘ig 
the abilities described is rarely out of 
work, and is not likely to respond to such oppor- 
initic 


it is seldom that management can be imported 
nto a strong and healthy business. With a weak 
f business the transplantation of man- \ 


agers may revive like the infusion of new blood. 





as a rule the best managers emerge from 
the business itself; they have grown up with it; 
ey know more about the shop than the office. 
Nothing in business is more tragic than a manager who 
does not know every detail of the work which he is sup- 
posed to oversee and direct. The fact that a man is hired 
for the work of management does not prove his possession 
of the necessary qualifications. It may only prove that 
he has been able to convince someone else that he has such 
ialifications. Having convinced his employer at the start, 
he may feel that no further demonstration is necessary. 
This difficulty is, in my judgment, the result of a 
fundamental misunderstanding of what may be called the 
life process of business. Most men are now aware that a 
busines never static. It goes forward or backward. To 
be more accurate, it expands or contracts. Expansion re- 
veals itself in the hiring of more men, contraction in the 


reduction of the working forces. We are likely to seek 





causes for contraction, but there is a disposition to take 


growth for granted. Sometimes it is even assumed that 


¢ 


he effect is the cause, and an effort is made to force ex- 
pansion by creating more jobs and then trying to fit men 
tothem. ! aturally this develops trouble. It gives rise to 
the belief among employers that there is a shortage of good 
men, and among employes that there is a shortage of op- 
portunity. But experience shows that both are wrong. 


Give a Man Work and Plenty of Rope 


HE life process of business is like any other natural 

growth—from within. It begins in the development of 
vision and understanding by the men who run the business. 
If you put a good man on a small job he enlarges it, but a 
big Job will shrink if a little man be put in charge of it. 
Business expansion is therefore the growth of managers in 
their jobs, and the multiplication of employes’ jobs is 
merely what follows. If these men had been fitted to their 
jobs, there could have been no progress. A fit is made to 
stay, not to be unfitted again. A man who succeeds at his 
work inevitably makes way for others, and they in turn 
expand or contract their work according to their ability to 
learn and grow. You may draw up plans and specifications 
for a machine, but there is no such thing as a specification 
for men. Yet that is what employers try to do when they 
describe in detail the man they want for a certain job. 
And employes attempt the same impossible thing when 
they try to lay down specifications for a job. 

Each of these efforts, according to my experience and 
observation, is a direct interference with the normal life 
process of busing The fact that we have made so much 


ndustrial progress in this country is the more remarkable 
that it has been made against a certain amount of the 
resistance in ourselves. In principle we still resemble the 
Chinese coolies who were supplied with American wheel- 

urrows On an excavation project. They had always car- 
, when dirt was to be carried, in baskets placed 
on their heads. The wheelbarrows puzzled them for a time, 
but they solved the problem when one man seized the 
shafts and another lifted the wheel, and thus between 
them they carried the dirt to the dump and probably felt 


proud of their ingenuity. If the wheelbarrow held 
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ree baskets of dirt, this was progress 


Sut it Was a poor 
makeshift for what could have been accomplished by in- 
telligent use of the equipment. 

The steam shovel, or the tractor and scoop, represented 
an even greater advance than the step between the basket 
and the wheelbarrow. If contractors had been able to 
fit men to their jobs, first to the shovel and basket, and 
then to barrows, this advance could not have been made. 
We should have had experts in the management of baskets 
or of wheelbarrows, instead of steam engineers and tractor 
operators. The only reason this did not happen is that 
men cannot be induced or compelled to limit their abilities. 
These abilities are life and their expression is as irrepressi- 
ble as the growth of a tree. 

The selection of men reduces itself to a very simple 
operation. It is merely a problem of finding the nature of 
their abilities and estimating their capacity for application 
and growth. The interesting point about this is that the 
problem is fundamentally the same problem whether a 
man is hunting for a job or hiring help. Choosing an em- 
ployer is as important a job as choosing an employe. The 
first step in either case is for the man to determine what he 
wants to do. Many employers really have very little in- 
formation on this point. If an employer will solve this 
problem in his own mind he will generally find selection 
an automatic process. Men capable of filling expanding 
jobs will seek them. An employer who is going somewhere 
nearly always attracts the right kind of employe. 

In the case of a man hunting for work it is equally im- 
portant for him to determine what he wants to do. The 
employer who hires many men may and generally does 
make some mistakes in his selections, but the ill effect of 
poor selections is more than balanced in a successful busi- 
ness by his good selections. The young man starting his 
career has no such surplus. If he selects a poor boss, there 
is no compensating balance. The transaction is bad all 
the way through, except as it may yield a valuable ex- 
perience. Therefore, he should spend a great deal of time 
in selecting his employer. The size of the business makes 
little difference. What counts is whether it is growing. No 
growing business remains small; no stagnant business re- 
mains large. The young man who has a definite idea of 
what he wants to do will certainly find his job. You cannot 
stop a man who knows where he is going. 

It will be seen from this that I do not lay down programs 
and systems for the training of men in industry. Such 


A 


By Henry Ford, in an Imterview With Wm. fl. McGarry 


. programs, even when based 

ay on some kind of educational 

N \ test, assume a standardiza- 

\ \ tion of capacity in men 

which simply does not exist. 

LE i Every man is different, and 

nearly every man has some 
f f latent capacity which cannot 

/ be brought out by formal 

/ tests. Often this talent is 

wholly unsuspected by its owner. The 
{ only way to bring it out—to find what 

8) is in the man—is to put him to work. 

Y Isn’t it Emerson who says, ‘‘ My friend 
is he who makes me do what I can. 

Many men do not know what they can 


\ , 

~~ / i % 
do until they are sparked by some flash of in- 
spiration from another person. So, the only rule 
I have for selecting men is to put them to work 
and give them rope enough. After that the good 
ones select themselves. It is a dangerous situation 
in any business, destructive of the sense of justice 
which ought to be strong throughout, when it can 
be said that ‘it doesn’t matter what you know, 
but who you know”’ if you are to get ahead. 


The application of this rule may vary in detail with 
every business, but I see no reason why the principle 
should not operate anywhere. The Ford Motor Company 
has used it in the selection of men throughout its history, 
and our organization has been compelled to meet virtually 
every type of manufacturing problem. Yet in spite of the 
rapid growth of the company we have never been at a los 
to find a man within the organization capable of expanding 
a small job into a big one. All our production executives 
have come up through the shops, and that is true also of 
most of those who work in the offices. This, of course, is as 
it should be. Any healthy business will produce its own 
executives as expansion calls for them. The business that 
continually goes outside its own organization for its leader 
is soon disrupted. 


Doing One Thing at a Time 


HE man within an organization may be presumed to 

have caught the feel of its materials and the pace of its 
growth. Both are important. It has been my observation 
in the study of men that most of them are impulsive and 
emotional. More time and energy are wasted by the quick 
minds of today going off at a tangent than was wasted by 
the slow and more cautious minds of the past. All our 
progress, in a sense, is measured by the expansion and in- 
creased rapidity of our mental reactions, but the danger 
today is from too much speed. 

Some years ago I was discussing this speeding up of 
minds with some friends, and we determined on an ex 
periment. We filled a suit of clothes with straw, took it 
into a farming district that had not been touched by 
progress, and laid it by the side of the road. Then we 
waited. Afteratimea farmer came along driving a rickety 
wagon. We saw by his start of surprise that he had seen 
the dummy. But after seeing it he drove eighty feet and 
took twelve minutes by the watch before he could make 
up his mind to get down and investigate. 

Most men of today—and this includes farmers—make 
such decisions instantaneously. Consequently the hardest 
thing for the average man of this generation to learn about 
his job is that he must not attempt to solve every problem 
in the same manner. To do so is a waste of time and energy 
and leads to costly mistakes. If most men are not checked 
they will start rushing and trying to do more than one 
thing at a time, with the result that nothing is done as it 
should be done. To do one thing at a time and to do it 
thoroughly was the most difficult lesson I have ever had to 
learn. Everyone has the same experience—we still want 
to rush and run. But the only time I run now is when I 
want exercise. 

One of the most placid and efficient of our execu- 
tives came to me as a young man many years ago. He 
was all enthusiasm and excitement. There was no use in 
trying to tell him this was wrong. He had to learn it for 
himself. When he found himself checked at every turn 
when he rushed, he soon stopped rushing. 

Continued on Page 112 
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isp November day, with the un shining 
brightly and the grass frost-nipped but still gree: 
You are sitting in your seat in the huge stadium 


with your overcoat up around your ears and your feet 
You are 
ably more or less thrilled at what has happened 


snugly tucked into a robe. alert and prob 


and what 


is about to happen. The stands are filled; they present a 


bright and gay appearance. The flag has been raised, the 
bands have parade d, th e cheer leaders have gone into ecsta 
roared back and forth at eacl 


field 


are ten players of each football team, and in the center are 


ies, and the crowds have 


other the cheers of their colleges. Scattered over the 
the two opposing captains and the four officials, | 
Within 
onds the eleven men who are representing you 
the kic 


of one of the opponents, who Just then are 


nding 
vending 


over a coin which has just been flipped i few sec- 





old school 


will either receive k-off or will be kicking the ball 


into the arm 


ry much your opponents. 





There is a moment just before the kic 
off ir 


tne 


stands are suddenly a frantic, howlir 


ways a hushed 
ne I 


a football ‘he stands are quiet, tense; then 


ked and the 70,000 or 


gar 


ball is ki 80,000 people in the 


} 
it 


ig norde, and the game 
Is OF 

Basket ball carries with it a 
finish of a 
attract y 
moments of suspense and the 


But there is nothing like the kick-off 


thrills. 
The 


but 


Baseball has its 
world olf excitement record-breaking 


All 


periods of 


dash on the track cannot our attentior 
sports have their 
exciting happenings 
at the start of a football game to give one queer little shiv- 


ers of combined pleasure, excitement, pride and fight. 


Grooming the Green Gridiron 


| i IS natural that at the moment you should think of lit- 
tle else 


a t may pe, 18 


xcept your team. The great stadium, marvelous 
You 


do not think of the weeks of hard drill and practice and the 





far from the focus of your attention. 


ynths of physical conditioning that the players have un- 

And least of all do you think of the many factors 

involv preparing for the two-hour 
Yet these 

vital to the game and have a direct 


mé 


gone 





whictl peen ed in 


have 
factors 


its 


ctacle that is being staged for you. 


are very bearing on 


iecess. These things have been worked out with great 
care for your entertainment, your comfort, your saiety 


and your convenience 
The field spread out 
petore 


you 1s appar- 


ently as smooth and 
green as a newly cov- 
ered 
The 
private 


nad the 


billiard table. 
turf resembles a 
lawn that has 
t best Ol care 
For all of that, no 


r had the 





lawn Nas eve 

care that has been 
placed on the field. In 
the first piace, the 
field is not flat. Itis 


the 
center to 


rounded, with 


the 


the 


crest in 


give maximum 


amount of 


drainage 


for surface water. Be- 
neath the grass 1s a 


network of tile drains 
that will carry away 
the water to the main 


drains which paraiie 


the field, and below 
the surface at one end 
a great concrete 


n which will 





are for tloods of water 
All 


through the year this 


n an emergency 
field receives the most 


careiul attention. 


When it was first laid 
the best sod that 


could be obtained was 





placed on a Ca 


prepared I 
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NOTIN Tae CAME 


By red J. Turner 


Assistant Dean of Men, University of lilinois 


Through the summer months tl turl must be caretu 
watered, mows ind roiled, order that it may be the 
best of conditio n tne tal loa ire tne ect amour 
of moisture, moderate and uniforn overhead irrigatior 
ysten talled Guring the hot ad mont Long per 
lorated pipe ire placed or rile across tne id and thes 
pipes are rotated by water moto distributing water or 

ff t ‘ 


the field, jut very e mowed 


gently | 


frequently, and is rolled immediately after mowing. TI 
mowers used are motor driven and combine the uniform 


mowing qualities of the machine w 


weight to pack the sod without injuring it 


Such care requires the services of a number of men and 


an expensive procedure, necessitating expensive equip 


ment; but the proper conditioning of summet! 


assures a field as nearly perfect a 


playing season. 


As the season begins, ves even more atten- 





tion If the natu rainfall is insu ent the artificial 
watering is continued. If the season is rainy, even more 
care must be used ! { t n ed the ppearance oO 
the first field raincoats on seve gridirons. These rair 

coats are simply rubber sheets or rubberized material o 
sulhcient size so that four w over the playing field. The 


cover is laid on the ground and weighted down with cement 
The 
takes care of drainage, the water drain 
then 


blocks to Keep It In place curved surface of the field 


ing to the sides and 


into the storm drainage sewers. Twenty-five or thirty 





men are necessary to handle these heavy covers, wl are 
lled onto large steel cylinders just before the game 
Before the raincoat was designed fields were protected 


from rain and snow with straw and sawdust, which helped 


but were ineffective when compared to the 


The playing field is not used for practice, several pra 
tice fields being utilized for this purpose. Their constant 
use requires rotatior otherwise the grass would soon be 
‘complete ) destroyed Last year also marked the first use 
of practice fields made of cottonseed hulls. TI mat 
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p ng field. When one stops to consider that th« 
seven to twelve miles of seats to be cleaned in the a pre 
tadium, the magnitude of the task w © app: ri 
modern stadium is equipped with hose connections so t 
a tire hose may be attached at almost any point u 
tand The p: pickers go over the stands and pick uy 
the larger pieces Of paper, tor a great many people ulate 
their seats against cold with newspapers. Then the hose 
attached and the noie stand given a bat and yoo 
stiff shower bath it with su t water to wa all t 
aust and small p t 1 depr nto t W 
Getting the Crowds There and Back 
| grasa ede nade fron é ttoa “e th 
utmost comiort i salety tort! pecta The } 
ets, wt nh torsome games are so coveté« ‘ t it 
ow! rhe ticket that you buy will take you directly 
your seat and to no other place, provided you follow 
directions that are given to you. The ticket t ou 
row and number and it also gives the number our «¢ 
trance. These entr es are early Marked, and regardiess 
of the number of your gate, whether it or 50, once you 
are the stadium and have entered at the proper gate 
and dentally uu Ww ” irr ted 0 yY at tne ype 
vate ill you need to do is to [follow ou sai pre t 
ince. The only destination that you can react an ushe 
who W snow you ym. the tinal Goor to your seat, a dis 
tance ot to exceed filteen or twenty leet 
lr ie old day ‘ iilways had to the whol 
irden ot the great owads wi nh assembie to see the im- 
) otball game Today the 
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once rooted it Was — - — 
nursed along and is The Day of a Big Game at the University of Iilinois. At the Right—One of the Three Parking Spaces 


now as you see it, 





is Well Occupied 
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IPM Al IRURID-IBOULIEID BOZO 


By Noon We Had a Rough, But Large and Imposing Locomotive:-Type Snowplow Rigged Up on the Front of Old Betsey 


FARMERS’ FRIEND TRACTOR COMPANY 
MAKERS OF EARTHWORM TRACTORS 
EARTHWORM City, ILLINOIS 
JANUARY 3, 1921. 
KANDER Botts, 
rok WHITESTONE HOTEL, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
EAR MR. BOTTS 


we would like you to go to Centerville, Wisconsin, 


At your earliest convenience 


and call on Mr. Edward Beekman, a farmer, who 
es near that place. Last spring Mr. Beekman bought 
me of our ten-ton Earthworm tractors at six thousand 


lollars, paying three thousand cash and giving us his 


notes for three thousand balance, secured by a chat- . 





tel mortgage on the tractor. 
ref 
t 


The firs 
canie due last September, and in response to our 
etters requesting pay- 
ment we have received 


evasive replies, but no 


You will call on Mr 
sjeeokman and demand 
payment, 


you are 





5 
of these notes for one thousand dollars Ve 





lam perfec tly willing to tackle this little job of collecting. 
What it takes to get money out of these low-down dead 
beats, I’ve got. In general I try to cultivate a polite and 
ingratiating manner, but on a job such as this I’m a hard- 
boiled bozo. 

I will go after this Beekman guy like a mad bull, and 
before I leave I will either have the money or take the 
tractor away from him. 

And it certainly is lucky you sent a guy like me who is 
not afraid of difficulties, because when I explain the situ- 
ation up here, you will see that any ordinary man would 
have quit cold. 

I suppose when you sit in your swell steam-heated 
office in Earthworm City and dictate a letter telling 
me to call on a bird who lives just outside of Center- 
ville, Wisconsin, you think you are asking for some- 
thing very simple and easy. But you don’t know 
what this country is up here. It is practically a 


suburb of the North Pole, and yesterday and last 







By William 
dazlett Upson 


ILLUSTRATED BY TONY SARG 
Creek. But when I asked how I could get 
there, he said he didn’t have the faintest 
idea. 

““When the roads are open,” he said, ‘‘ there 
is a bus line that runs all the way down to 
Milwaukee; you can hop a bus at the hotel 
here and get off right in front of his house. 
But the busses have been tied up since No- 
vember, and now you can’t even telephone, 
as the blizzard has broken down the lines.”’ 

“Can't I hire a car,” I asked, ‘or a horse 
and wagon?” 

At this the clerk let out a loud laugh. 
‘Nobody ever tries to run a car around here 
in the wintertime,” he said. ‘* We all put our 
machines in storage in the fall and don’t take 
them out till spring. Usually the farmers 
break out the roads with horses after every 
storm. But there is so much snow this time 
that it will be several days before you can get 
out into the country.” 

“Several days, my eye!’ I exclaimed. “I can’t wait. I 
am going to find some way to get out there today.” 

And it gives me great pleasure to report that this remark 
was no idle boast. I have bought myself—in a store next 
the hotel 
all necessary accessories. Although I had never used these 


a pair of high-grade snowshoes, together with 


contrivances before, I have—in ten minutes practicing 
behind the hotel—discovered that I am a natural-born 
snowshoe artist. I have been told that Mr. Beekman’s 
house is straight south on a direct road, and I figure that if 
the road is concealed by drifts, I can follow the telephone 
poles, which ought to be high enough to stick up through 
the snow. You see I think of everything. And now that | 
have had dinner at the hotel and practically finished tl 
report, I am all ready and raring to go. 

I have given you this very full account of the snow-bound 
situation here so that you will cheerfully O. K. my expense 
account, which will on this occasion contain charges for 
my Arctic outfit, consisting of one pair snowshoes, one pair 

leather moccasins, one fur cap with earlaps, one 
pair leggings, one pair fur mittens, one Mackinaw 
coat, one pair lumberman’s socks, and one suit 
extra-heavy, red-flannel ur 
derwear. By beating down the 
storekeeper, I was able to get 


val rized to the whole business for the very 
Ke ssession of the moderate price ol 
ti 1 you will $93.49. 
i] e shipped back to the Cordially yours, 
vernauling ALEXANDER BoTTs 
] t t 4 pet yu 
eemer FARMERS’ FRIEND 
Although we do not TRACTOR COMPANY 
lally ask our salesmen SALESMAN’S DAILY 
indertake collections, REPORT 
ire asking you to do F 
DATE: JANUARY 5, 
ise pecause we ¢ > 
1921, 9 P.M. 
e no one eise aval . a 
t ‘ WRITTEN FROM: THE 
vne moment, ‘ 
reign BEEKMAN FARM, 
ve iee ire you Will " 
P “eae OUTSIDE CENTER- 
W ng to undertake 
» tes at ve - VILLE, WISCONSIN 
( nd whi ca;rry But if the Roads Had Been Plowed," I Said, ‘‘the Father Could Have Telephoned, the Doctor Could Have Sped : ; 
igh with your us Out in His High:Powered Car, and Two Precious Lives Would Have Been Saved"’ WRITTEN BY: ALES 
ANDER Botts 
ak e Mr. Beekman’s note and the mortgage. Be night they got one of the biggest blizzards in the memory Well, I followed the telephone poles and I got here. I 


e to give us full daily reports of what you do. 
Very truly, 
GILBERT HENDERSON, 


} Sales Manager. 
FARMERS’ FRIEND TRACTOR COMPANY 
SALESMAN’S DAILY REPORT 
DATE JANUARY 5. j2 1. 
WRITTEN FROM: CENTERVILLE, WISCONSIN. 
WRITTEN BY: ALEXANDER BoTTs, SALESMAN. 


[ received your letter in Chicago yesterday. I have 


yme mgnt up here to Cent 


le, and I wish to state that 





of man. 

When I got off the train this morning—four hours late 
I found the town practically covered up, except for one 
little path that had been shoveled from the station across 
the street to the hotel. The snow seemed to be about up 
to my neck on the level, and where it was drifted it looked 
like the pictures of the Himalaya Mountains. It is so cold 
I don’t dare look at a thermometer to find out what it 
really is. 

I followed the little path across to the hotel and asked 
the clerk if he knew where Mr. Edward Beekman lived. 
He replied that Mr. Beekman lived about ten miles south 
of town on the main road leading to a place called White 


§ 


will not describe my trip in any way except to state that 
my splendid new clothes kept me comfortably warm, and 
that the snowshoes are not so good after all. [Even fora 
born expert like myself, it is impossible to walk in any- 
thing like a natural manner with a couple of tennis rackets 
strapped to the feet. The only thing a guy can do is to 
waddle along like a duck, and a pretty fat old duck at 
that. A very fatiguing procedure. 

After I had waddled the first mile I was very tired. 
After I had waddled the first five miles, I will admit that 
I was practically all in. But I never thought of turning 
back. Calling upon every ounce of my will power, I kept 
bravely on, and just at evening I had covered the entire 
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The Only Thing 

a Guy Can Do is 

to Waddie Along 
Like a Duck 


ten miles and found myself in front of a very pretty little 
white farmhouse, set in among the snow-covered hills. 
Behind the house was a large red barn, and in front, stick- 
ng up through the snow, was the top ol a red gasoline- 
filling-station pump. 

I tottered up to the door of the house, knocked some- 
what feebly, and was admitted by a young lady. Even in 
my exhausted condition, I could not help noticing that she 
was what I would call very good-looking. She was of me- 
dium size and slender, but with a gracefully athletic build. 
She had blue eyes and beautiful golden hair of about the 
same color as the very highest grade of light cylinder oil. 

As I am a hard-boiled bozo, however, I scarcely noticed 
these points, but came directly to the business in hand. 

‘I wish to see Mr. Edward Beekman,” I said. 

‘Come right in,” she replied, smiling very cordially, 
‘‘and sit down by the fire. You must be terribly cold. 
How far have you come?” 

‘I have come from Centerville,”’ I said. 

“You poor thing!’’ she went on. “ What a frightfully 
long trip. You must be pretty strong and husky, or you 
never would have made it.” 

‘Yes,’ I admitted, “that is true.” 
as this has no effect on me, I at once brought the conversa- 





Sut as flattery such 
tion back to the matter in hand. “I wish to see Mr. 
Edward Beekman,” I repeated. 

The young lady called upstairs to someone whom she 
uddressed as ‘‘ Ted,” 


rge and powerfu!, but very young looking 


and there shortly appeared a man 





who was 
nothing but a kid. 

‘I want to see the man who owns the Earthworm 
tractor,” I said. 

I guess I’m the one,” he replied. 
ll right,”’ I said. ‘‘My name is Alexander Botts.” 

‘“‘Glad to meet you, Mr. Botts,’”’ he remarked. “‘ My 
name is Edward Beekman, and this is my wife.” 

I then shook hands with both of them, 
and I will admit that it is not as easy as you 
might think to get hard-boiled with mere 
children such as these people seemed to be, 
especially when they were such nice-looking 
children. However, with me business is al- 
ways first. 

‘“*T represent the Farmers’ Friend Tractor - 
Company,” I said——‘‘the people who sold 
you your Earthworm tractor—and I have 
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come to collect the isand dao 
this machine last September, and which has not yet been 
paid.’ 

At this the two children looked very much embarrassed, 
and Mr. Beekman said, “I am sorry it I just haver t 
at much money.” 

‘How much have you got?”’ I asked, in my practical way 


Fight hundred dollars.’ 


Isn't there me way YOu Can raise 
the other two hundred 
‘I’m afraid not,’”’ he replied. “I 


} , a 
really need this « ight hundred tor a lot 


of overdue local bills; but I would be 
willing to let you ha e it f you we lid 
trust me till next fall for the re 

“By next fall there will be two thou 
sand dollars more due,”’ I reminded 
him. 

‘If you would only let me off now, 
I might be able to pay the whole bus 
ness by that time.”’ 

‘I am sorry,” I said, talking « 
hard-boiled as I could, “‘ but I have no 








t you any such exten 





authority tog 
sion. I have the mortgage and 
your note here in my pocket, 
and if you cannot pay I will 


> to take the tractor.” 





‘What are you going todo,” 
he asked—‘‘drive it back to 
town tonight? 

“To tell the truth,” I re 
plied, “I haven’t figured out 
yet just wnat I'll do.” 

‘Better spend the night 
with us,” said Mr. Beekman, 


71 


“and in the morning you can 
see how the weather looks and 
de what to do. I hate like the devil to 
lose the tractor, but I can’t blame you for 
taking it, so I might as well be a good sport. 





You can have it any time you want.” 

After rapidly considering the situation I came to the 
conclusion that I did not like the idea of starting out again 
in all the snow, so I decided to spend the night. Mrs 
Beekman soon set out a most excellent supper, that proved 
she was a swell cook, as well as an ornament to the house- 
hold. And my long waddle through the snow had given 
me an appetite that permitted me to absorb a really sur- 
prising amount of food. 

After supper we sat around a large open fire. As the 
hard-boiled business part of my visit had already been 
completed and as these people were treating me so much 
better than I could have expected, I decided to be as 
agreeable as possible. I entertained them with some of 
my very best Swedish jokes. 

And afterward we talked of one thing and another and 
became very good friends indeed, considering the nature 
of my visit. By the end of the evening they were calling 
me “Alex,” and I was calling them “Ted” and “Anne,” 
and I had found out how it happened that they were 
stuck way up here in Wisconsin with a tractor they 
couldn’t pay for. 

It seems both of them are just twenty-two years old 
and they were born and brought up in Chicago. Ted had 
been in the Army in France, and when he came back he 
had worked in some office where he had met Anne, who 
was a stenographer in the same place. 


wn payme r farr f 
‘ pment iding e big ten-t | r , 
é y last spring they threw up the ed 
ime up to the irT 

How big your | ‘ I asked 

Fifty acres of cu ated field 1 Ts i 






wanted to « nm tne yur and i ney ‘ 
< ed to trv it 
ed had inhe 1 five } ) ) f 
1 the sper r ‘ re 


dred acres of wood 


‘Holy Moses!” I said. ““You bought a great big ter 





tractor to cultivate fiftv acres! You area gee ap than I 
took you for, Ted. You could y Ww YO whole farn vO 
gays easy, and then you would have that great big ex] 

e machine tting around idle the re the ea 

‘Il know,” said Ted. ‘I hoped I could get work plowing 
for other farmers or grading the roads. But all the farms 


round here do their own piowing, and the road comn 


mers are so old-fashioned they won't use ything : 
I ‘ 

‘Too bad I wasn't here I could have talked them int 
giving you a job,” I said But probably you are t muct 
of a salesman. Did you know anything about running a 
tractor when you first bought your machine 

‘I sure did. I ran an artillery-model Earthworm when I 
was in the Army. I decided the hat an Earthwo wa 
the finest tractor in the world. And maybe that is the rea 
reason I bought one ust for the pleasure of having su ha 
Swell piece of mac} nery around 

“I know just how you feel,”’ I said The Earthworm 


indeed a wonderful machine. But your admiratic 
going to help you pay for it. Haven't you made any mone 
out of your farming?” 

“Not much. We've made enough to keep ourselves a 
but we haven't saved a cent. That eight hundred dollars | 
spoke of is what is left of the five thousand we started w 
And we have lots of debts Besides what we owe on the 
tractor, we have a five-hundred-dollar payment on the farm 
mortgage that iS past due Then there are a good mar 
ittle bills, and we owe the oil company two hundred 
daolars 

“What's that for?” 

“That was another good idea gone wrong. We thought 
we could make a lot of money out ol aii the automob 
traffic that goes along this road. But we didn’t get our fi 
ing station installed until late in the fall, just be 
snow came and blocked the road, so we have over five hur 
dred gallons of gasoline and a whole lot of oil on hand, w 
no chance of selling it until spr ng % 

As I am rather quick on business matters, I was begir 
ning to suspect that Ted's finar a tuation was not 
sound as might be 
desired 

‘It seems to me, 
I said at lengtl A ' 











‘that you are 
rather bad shape 


Continued on 
Page 169 





“You Dirty Bili Collectors Make 
Me Sick and Tired,’ I Said 
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EPILOGUE TO CIINID 


By Alexander Betts 


UPPOSE that ever since coming to Carleton 
we moved there in 1907--I had known of Agnes 
Mrs. Fisher’s sick daughter 


was one of the dim permanencies in its changing 


Fisher's existence. 


winter-resort program. Sometimes she would se! 
flowers at a bazaar, and once she was to be some 


thing in a tableau and wasn’t able to at the last 


moment 
It was only when Mrs. Fisher finally yielded to 


forces stronger th: er own will and died that Agnes 











assumed a sort of offstage prominence. Mrs. Fisher’s 
demise was between seasons, and despairfu! consid- 
erations of what would become of Agnes were a real 
blessing to Carleton conversation. Most peopledidn’t 
‘d survive her mother by two years, and 








the more rhetori 


ally minded set it ata single month. 
Agnes was thirty-nine at the 
very least—the fact was estab- 
ished from the memories of early 
residents—-and she wouldn’t 
have more than an uncertain two 
thousand a year at the outside. 
That came from the 
ank Of course there 
was tne cottage, Dut 
taxes in Carleton are 
ibominable. Mrs 
Fisher w vuld never & 
have been able to keep 
tup and clothe herself 
and Agnes if it hadn’t 
been for a tiny annu- 
ity which had died with 
her, in the inconsider- 
ate way of annuities. 
Wherever one saw 
women, they were say- 
ing that it was too aw- 
ful If Agnes were a 
strong girl—I suppose 
she was a gir! still, be 
cause time for illness 


was counted out—and 





could have taken a 
position, that would 
have been one thing: but her asthma had been so bad for 
years that she’d been practically shut off from the world. 
The situation was so awful, indeed, that its very awful- 
ness bred a respite 

It happened to be the time of year for Ada Genevieve 
Lefferts to make her semiannual trip to New York. Ada 
Genevieve is incapable of being alone, and as accompany- 
ing her is not the sort of thing anyone does for pleasure, it 





1 to take on such pilgrimages someone who can 
tion of her own expenses and is glad to earn the 
his instance, however, twistedsfrom her habitual, 
if unnecessary, thrift by the cyclonic force of pity linked 
with exhibitionism, she took Agnes Fisher along on a 100 





per cent basi 
Ada Genevieve is one of those monstrosities who are 
somehow permitted to flourish in resorts, a rich, stingy, 


domineering braggart of sixty-five or so, in a blond wig 
and dirty diamonds, with a disarming streak of kindliness 
her, and a voice like the Bull of Bashan. 

it’s going to be an expense,’ Ada Genevieve 
bellowed to everyone. “I stop at the Ritz, you know, and 


“Ot course 


I'm going to take her right there and give her the very best 
of food and service, and those wonderful box-spring beds 
I suppose she’s just as apt as not to die on one. Oh, well, 
best thing that could happen to her probably. At least 
she’d have somebody with her and not be stark, staring 
alone, as she is in that house.” 

Everyone marveled at Ada Genevieve's action-- though 
it did leak out, through the telegraph office, that she’d 
wired five different cheap hotels before she’d been able to 
secure at the Cabiria two single rooms and one bath for the 

ve dollars a day she was willing to pay--and waited for 
tragic news from the travelers. Then the winter people 
began to arrive, and by the time Ada Genevieve and Agnes 
Fisher returned, Agnes Fisher had lost her opportunity for 

real, slap-bang exit from this vale of tears 
People who had construed Ada Genevieve’s action as 
out-and-out theatricalism were a little confounded by the 

t that she didn’t entirely neglect Agnes Fisher even 


with th eason in full swing. It was to her credit, for Ada 
Genevieve doesn't like to be bored and the season alwavs 
finds her busy tying her days into hard little knots of 
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‘‘What Struck Me, and Has Worried Me Ever Since, is the Question of What Willi Become of Agnes Eventually"’ 


frugality and diversion. She was reported as having Agnes 
Fisher to luncheon on dull days, and as dropping in at her 
cottage occasionally. 

“‘T try to cheer her up,’’ Ada Genevieve boomed, when 
she was praised for it. ‘‘I tell her what the smart people 
are doing and give her lots of good, rich things to eat.” 

To ladies who had employed former cooks of Ada 
Genevieve’s, or heard her in the market, the latter part of 
that remark had a value all its own. 

Of course there must have been other bright spots in 
Agnes Fisher’s life. I only remember hearing about one. 
Mrs. Herbert Twombly had a cousin come to Carleton for 
a month—a cousin without money enough to go to a hotel 
or even one of the big boarding houses. As it made Mrs 
Twombly nervous to have guests, it occurred to her that 
Agnes Fisher might be glad to accommodate the cousin. 

Agnes Fisher was indeed very glad to make enough 
money for her coal in that way. The cousin, who was the 
widow of an army officer, took Agnes on a little excursion. 
Army posts fit a woman for emergencies and hardships. 
People imagined that she was able to take care of Agnes in 
an attack better than just an ordinary person. Ada 
Genevieve snatched that false glory from Mrs. Twombly’s 
cousin. 

‘*Agnes’ asthma has been lots better this winter,’’ she 
announced. ‘‘Something about the weather, I guess. I 
offered to take her to a big specialist in New York, but she 
said she didn’t think it was necessary. I will, of course, if 
it gets bad again.” 

Leila, my wife, through whom I learned most of these 
matters, had something to say on the subject. 

“Yes,” she commented, in a magnificent aside to me, 
“if Agnes begins to suffocate from overeating second- 
quality codfish in Ada Genevieve’s own dining room, I 
suppose she may call over to Doc Sprague to run in with 
some liniment. She certainly won't pay for a telephone 
message.” 

The remark is better if one knows Doc Sprague, who is 
Carleton’s peculiarly inefficient veterinary. 

The next thing I heard about Agnes Fisher concerned 
her only incidentally. Mrs. Herbert Twombly took some 
clothes to her cousin one day when she'd been sorting over 
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her old things. The cousin had her pride as an offi 
cer’s widow, and she had already been offended by 
Mrs. Twombly. She gave the clothes to Agnes 





STEWART Fisher. The incident became the ladylike equiva 


lent of a cause célébre for Carle 
ton. Whether it had been 
insulting of Mrs. Twombly to 


Oe iy - 4 make such a proffer, whether 
ce: ~ the cousin--I never did learn 
o/ her name—had been more suc- 
cessfully insulting in passing 

them on, was argued tirelessly. 

, Naturally the quality of the 

{ garments in question became 


material. Agnes Fisher had had 
them dyed black, but it was 
generally admitted that they 
contained no inherent affront, 
because Agnes looked quite well 
in them. She’d never had such 
decent clothes in her 
life before, poor little 
thing. Her mother 
used to dress her like 
a freak. 

Then came Ada 
Genevieve’s dinner 
party. Although, in 
her references to her 
self, Ada Genevieve 
appears as a social 
leader constantly giv 
ing the most dazzling 
functions, as a matter 
of fact, only a great 
press of obligations 
can generate in her the 
spending power to 
grind out a dinner 
And such dinners! 
Why anyone submits 
to choking down their 
painfully extracted un- 
palatableness is an 
eternal mystery. 

Leila and I have a habit of arriving at parties on the 
exact hour for which we were asked. In our whole married 
life it has never caused us anything but boredom, but we 
are unable to break it. When we appeared at Ada Gene- 
vieve’s —the first, as usual—_Ada Genevieve, who, it must 
be admitted, while in the throes of giving a dinner always 
seems conscious of what a wretched thing she is producing, 
was even more apologetic than usual. 

The first thing she said to us was that the cakes she’d 
ordered from out of town hadn’t arrived. This we in- 
terpreted to mean that she realized she should have 
ordered some cakes from out of town. 

She then announced that Maisie Dunbar, whom she was 
counting upon as her star guest, had telephoned that she’d 
sprained her ankle and been put to bed. 

“It’s just like Maisie. She always fakes up an illness 
when she doesn’t want to do something. I certainly am 
not going to send her any flowers.’ 

I could see Leila suppressing the thought of the dozen 


bargain-basement carnations with which Ada Genevieve 
rewards her friends for major operations and profound 
bereavements. 

“Does it throw your table out?’’ I made conversation. 
‘I can go home if it does.” 

“Then I’d just have to have you another time,’’ Ada 
Genevieve said, with beautiful simplicity, and she went on 
with her account. ‘‘Well, I got panicky because it left 
thirteen at table. Mrs. Parmenter has guests. I wouldn’t 
have asked her if I’d had any idea of it, but she sprang 
them on me over the telephone, and I had to include them.” 

“Thirteen at table doesn’t disturb me,”’ I volunteered. 

“Well, it might have somebody,’ Ada Genevieve 
boomed-—she herself, I know, would rather chew a dry 
crust on a street corner than sit down at a table with 
twelve others—-‘‘and my guests’ comfort comes first with 
me. That’s the way I was brought up. Well, the first two 
people I called up couldn’t come. Of course an invitation, 
even if refused, cancels a social obligation, and I was able 
to scratch both of them off my list till they’ve asked me 
again; but, as I say, I was panicky and I suppose I did a 
silly thing. I asked poor little Agnes Fisher. I’m going to 
put her next to you, John, because I know you the best af 



























any of the men. Between you and old Mr He's 
deaf and it won’t matter about him.” 
“T wish Ada Genevieve wouldn’t make 


clear in advance that one is going to have ar 


Leila remarked when Ada Genevieve had left us to welcome 
more wisely timed arrivals. ‘‘ Even tedium isn’t so bad if 
it comes as a faint surprise 

“This Fisher girl won't have a fit on me or anything?” 


I asked nervously 
‘Her afflic- 


to step out- 


Ada 


‘Nothing so exciting,”’ Leila assured me 
Sut with such an excuse 
side our little circle, why in the 


Geneviey 


tion is much better. 
world couldn't 
e ask someone really entertaining?” 

““Who would you have got?” I inquired 

““There’s that divine old hack driver who can’t open his 
mouth without emitting streams of profanity,”’ Leila 
dubitated, ‘‘and there’s a glorious new postman with a 
mole on his cheek. It makes him look like the lover stealing 
a kiss in an eighteenth-century print.” 

“As the person is to sit next to me * 1 began 
“Oh, Ada Genevieve could have squeezed in a chair 
by me.” 

I think I had never seen Agnes Fisher without her hat 
before. Knowing that there was a long dinner stretch of 
conversation to be made between us, I avoided her in the 
drawing-room, but I noticed that her hair grew nicely and 
that she was a not discreditable figure in the Twombly 
hand-me-downs. I also saw that she hesitated when cock- 
tails were passed, then took one with a sudden, Rubicon 
gesture of decision. 

When I drew out her chair and had a chance to observe 
her more closely, I was surprised at the soft, pansy pretti- 
ness of her funny little face—a prettiness for which none of 
her irregular features offered any explanation. 

‘‘We don’t have to introduce ourselves, do we, Judge 
Sarker?”’ asked. ‘‘We bow sometimes, I think.” 

‘“Wouldn’t it be a little like pointing out the town hall 
to the public library?” I 
aid. 

It was certainly a mild 
effort, but she laughed de- 
lightedly. ‘‘No, not quite 
that,” “Wait. 
I’m certainly not the pub- 
It would be like 
pointing out the town hall 
to Miss Dora Dunn’s Mil- 

nery Parlors.” 

Miss Dora Dunn’s is the 
drollest, most pinched little 


she 


said. 


sne 


library 


hop In Carleton. 
mourning 
your specialty ?”? T asked, 
quoting Miss Dora Dunn’s 
Sign. 

Before I had 
that it 
tasteful re- 
to make to a woman 


‘Is refined 


time to 
realize wasn’t a 
particularly 
mark 
who had been kept in black 
for years for along-deceased 
papa, and was now in black 

rain, she had answered, 

Exactly,’ with one of the 
most infectious giggles I 
ever heard. 

‘*T understand it’s a good 
ne,” I said. 

‘Il thought I'd 
ip for tonight, though,”’ 
she told me. ‘Tonight I 
new spring 


give it 


am showing 
models in the shades of | 
arlet.” 
“It is dawning on me,” 
| stated, “‘that you are a 
delightful person.” 
‘That’st 


cocktail,” 


ecause I’ve had 


she said; ‘‘or 
perhaps you've had lots of 
them. That would explain 
t better.” 
“Was it 
ked. “I 
tute over it.” 
“For Ada 


ake, not my soul’s. 


first?” I 
you 


your 
saw hesi- 
Genevieve’s 
I was 
of the men would 
juice if I took 
decided 


ire one 
ret orange 


then I it was 


probably my one dinner anences 


party, and I would any- 


way.” 
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Perhaps surprise had something to do with the strengt 
of the impression she made on me, but I have never spent 
more pleasant dinner Aynes Fishe wasn t ant ce 
tainly, but she had a little, self-mo g gayet wi nwa 
enchanting, and she nonest overestimated eve ‘ 

I made » that I felt I was tu ng nversatior 

ngs and cart whee with no effort whateve 

Is it just n gnorance of socla ye she asked whe 
the entree appearec ) yuldr uu be iying mit 
Ul g to Mr ) erthorr 

Mrs. Silverthorn was on nm eft 

It wouldn't be polite I assured Miss Fisher Old 
Tom Ellis, or your otner side S aS deal as a post 

‘Still, I could draw pictures on the table th with my) 
knife,’ she suggested 

“Are you clever with your fingers 

“People expect me to make a career fc myself ir 
Carleton doing place card I can do daisies one can 


recognize as daisies 
Then she actually 


He can 


of course read lips if the light is good and one is careful. I 


‘ } he 
ana sne 


Tom Ellis 
managed to communicate with h 


turned to old 
m in some way 
was curious to catch the drift of their conversation, but 
verthorn. 


I did owe a certain duty to Ellen Sil 


“Well, it wasn’t 
said to me afterward 
3ad!"’ I replied 
people I’ve 
“Agnes Fisher?”’ 
“Te, 
Why 


**Don’t be silly, John,” Leila said 


as bad as you € xpected, was it?”’ Leila 


‘That girl is one of the most amusing 


Agnes Fisher. Why haven’t I seen her before? 


haven’t you made a friend of her?”’ 

‘I haven’t a doubt 
she’s a nice little thing, but amusing! You’ve just got your 
tender heart and your funny bone mixed up. What is there 
in thirty-nine or forty years of asthma to 


poverty and 


make one amusing”’ 





She YY yg 
' . 
i r i 

She seen ) ema 
‘ i Tom |} 

‘ y r 


‘ 
I'd love Ayne I 
| ypped ‘ ‘ 
I aske 
4 
\ (,ene eve A, Ma 
it Ma I j 
Leila become 
eS ira ( eto 
ne nex lay, warning me 
expected » De ew lk 
head and that I could und 


give me my treedon 
Agnes back for dinner 


“Never say that you 


greeted me Here she 
about her Did she tell ; 
York with Ada Gene eve 
thing on eartl And al 
isin tried to p Emil 
old tan mansion? En 
drew herself to her full he 
money. A Davis never yet 
i just then the rug slid 
snot clear across the hali w 


ting on her stomach.” 


At the end of the afternoon Agnes Fisher 


know two people could be as 


had such a good time in my 


‘Will we?”’ Leila answered 


greatest 


to give you a seasor Yo 





** There Must be Times When She Comes Home From a Party and Closes the Door of That Little House, 
and Shakes All Over With Fears All the Worse for Their Indefiniteness’’ 


ou were periectiy rmght 


Davis for showing het 


gift heaven has grar 
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WHAT TO COLLECT=AIND WIHT 


7] By A. Edward Newton 
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A. Edward Newton—the Hobby:Rider a friend 


HOLD that book collecting is the best of indoor sports, 

and [ think I can prove it; at any rate, I shall try. It 

may be admitted at the outset that we book collectors 
do not make the splash that the picture collector does: we 
don’t spend so much money and we don’t get stuck so 
often, and we like to think that we improve our minds 
more. But it is not my intention to run down the other 
man’s hobby. I only hope he gets as much fun out of it as 
I do out of mine. 
1 wonder whether you, reader, remember a best seller of 
any years ago—David Harum? It was an excellent 


' 


story. David was a sort of New York Yankee, full of wise 


sayings, one of which was: ‘‘A reasonable amount of fleas 
s good for a dog; they keep him from broodin’ on bein’ a 
dog.”’ In the same way a hobby is a good thing for a man; 


it takes his mind off his business, and we hear somewhat 
isiness, big and little, in this country today. 
3, we can do pretty much everything as well, 
in the other fellow— except live, and if you'll 
stop to think for a moment you will see, I think, that life is 


most. important. We are always 
going to live, but never do. Out 
ol the window, across the lawn, 
I see a sundial, and the motto 
oO t reads 
] lomorrou 
You ng, cry 
Ir antry 
D ( fomorrow r 


Or, put it another way, as my 
friend Doctor Johnson did—and 
he was a very wise man, almost 
is wise as his great contempo- 
rary, Benjamin Franklin, was 
Doctor Jotinson used to say, 
‘Sir’’--he almost always began 
a remark that way “to seize the 
good that ts within our reacn is 
great art of life’; and we, in 
terse way, say, Do it now 


and then dont do it 


The Art of Living 


] WISH that someone would 
‘ ourse 


‘ a n now to live. 
It nt f ta rit r ollege 
i 4 aug i ‘ 

1 perfectly o Oo for col- 
ege professors dor t KNOW any 
more about it than tnerest of us 


sometimes | think they know | 





r r ‘ . i 
Ail work and no play make JACK 
} } tr) } t | y 
iau ery crue ul iam 
{ ny mit ‘ art 


all right for boys--a boy 
should be able tostand any 
sort of a racket-—but after 
a man has turned forty 
and settled down nicely to 
his job of making a living 
and raising a family, games 
become pretty strenuous 
And when we play them, 
we play them to excess, as 
we are prone to do every- 
thing. 

The other day, going up 
in an elevator in one of our 
large office buildings, I 
heard one man say to an- 
other: ‘“‘What did you do 
yesterday, Charlie? Played 
golf, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” replied Charlie, 
“thirty-six holes, and 
when I got through I was 
all in, be- 
lieve me.” 
Instantly I 


of whose 
death I had read in the paper not long be- 
fore. My friend was a captain of industry; 
big, rich, powerful, and busy —very busy. 
A few months before he had, in England, 
played thirty-six holes; then he had an 
attack of something, and Lord Dawson, the 
King’s physician, was sent for and looked 
him over carefully, and inquired: 

“What have you been doing? Piaying 
golf? It’s too strenuous for a man of your 
age and habit.’ My friend admitted that 
he had. ‘‘ Well, don’t do any more of it. I 
fear you have permanently weakened your 
heart.’”” A few months later my friend was 
dead ‘from indigestion’’—this is a word 
physicians have agreed shall cover up a 
certain proportion of our many deaths from heart disease. 

Now, I maintain that a man who lives on a battlefield 
and to a certain extent a man’s office is a battlefield—I 
maintain, I say, that a certain amount of quiet relaxation 








Mr. Newton's Library at Daylesford, Pennsylvania 


is what he needs of an evening. Some get it with a pack of 
cards; they mess up the cards and fix them this way and 
that, and call it solitaire, and if anyone calls and wants to 
talk they resent it. We book collectors, on the othe 
hand, mess around with our books; we fix them thi 
way and that, we catalogue them and compare prices and 
what we call ‘“‘condition,”’ and if anyone calls and wants 
to talk about them, we are delighted. Sometimes I think 
that the best part of book collecting is the delight 
ful friends 
one makes, 
and when i. | 
visits and let- 


ters and ex- 





periences are 
exchanged, 
one feels the 


joy of life. if} 
And more: If he 
we play the ] 





book collect- | 


ing game with 











: cory 
4 , : 
ty é 
MY 
any skill, we come to know 
, ’ a good deal about some one 
VANITY FAIR ieee 

iu d ‘ thing and something about a 
eee ee good many things, and this 
goes to make what is usually 
; called an educated man—and 
o! we have none too many of 

| . : 
2~- | them. Anything which en 


larges one’s horizon is good, 

and reading does—-there is 

good authority for it. And 
at last the game is called, the curtain falls upon the play, 
and our toys—our books-—-are put away or sent to the 
auctioneer to be sold, and our friends will say, “‘I had 
no idea Blank’s library was so valuable. I remember when 
he paid seventy dollars for that 
copy of Keats’ Poems, I thought 
him a fool. Did you see what it 
brought at the auction? Thirty 
three hundred dollars! Think of 
it!’’ And a certain, if limited, 
immortality is confer 





<d upon the 
book collector in that, years after 
his death, if a book that has once 
been his and has his bookplate in 
it, comes upon the market or | 

otherwise discovered, he is re 
membered as hay ing peen, in his 
time, a man of some importance 

And, of course, if one plays the 
game with the skill of a Hunting 

ton ora Morgan, one’s name will 
be remembered as long as our 
civilization holds. 


An All-Weather Hobby 


I AVE I made good my claim 
that book collecting is the 
best of indoor sports? Have I 
told you why? No. 

Let metry again; let me mount 
my hobby and put my animal 





through its paces. It can bé 
ridden in all weathers, indoors 
and out, fast and furious, disre- 
garding all obstacles, or sedately, 
as befits one no longer in the first 
flush of youth. You can stop 


Continued an Page 123) 
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Al WOMAN IN LAW 


HERE is only one thing agair t you. you out 
rhe voice was a kind one, the speaker the late Presi- 
dent Harding. It was the summer of 1921 and 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt had been summoned from Los 
Angeles to the White House as the most likely candidate 
among the women attorneys in this country for the office 
of Assistant Attorney General of the United States. 
‘Thirty-two years,”’ President Harding continued rumina- 
tively, “is not very old.”” Mrs. Willebrandt’s large eyes 
opened wide as she considered the charge against her. Then 
he laughingly gave her word to outgrow that tarnished 
spot on an otherwise shining career. 
When Mabel Walker Willebrandt was finally appointed 


+ ¢ 


o the office of Assistant Attorney General she turned east- 





ird from Los Angeles with a slight sense of foreboding. It 
had always been her impression that government positions, 
no matter how well named, were dull and colorless; safe 
vocations which some people sought that very often 
proved political pitfalls. She fairly shuddered at the 
thought of being relegated to an inconsequential groove in 
Washington as some forty-leventh assistant in a division of 
the Department of Justice. There was just one promising 
if legal light which beckoned her to for- 
ge law practice in the West. As Assistant 
Attorney General, she knew it would be her prerogative to 


ray ol hope a sort « 


} 





sake an already 





argue cases before the greatest of all tribunals—-the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
Six years ago then, in August, Mrs. Willebrandt, a dis- 
tinetly feminine but equally distinguished figure, clad in a 
lk sweater coat and white suit skirt, took her oath of 


office as head of a division in the Department of Justice 





fiad you seen her at the time, her sien- 
ler, youthful figure and quick, unso 
phisticated smile, you would have easily 
inderstood why President Harding at 4 


first glance hesitated to appoint her 


= 


The Inconsequential Groove 


F  dhiease Mrs. Willebrandt’s appoint- 
ment the Attorney General made 
an official announcement of her duties 


tions of policy,” he stated, 





; All ques 
“appeals and direction to the United 
States Attorneys, pass through her 
hands, and generai administrative su 
pervision, and charge of all litigation 

ng in the ¢ 


ghty-eight Federal dis- 


icts of the United States and island 


possessions under the following laws 
1 Iprects 
. n. other than custoi . 
ta 
tan 
lr ns and dues 





Willebrandt, set 





Mrs. Willebrandt's Adopted Daugh 


Blossom Time, Washington 











A Corner of Mrs. Willebrandt’s Living Room in Washington, D. C, 











Mrs. Willebrandt on the Maine Coast 


aee} ostaigia he a tne ow overed 
mountain peaks of California. At such moments s 

everts to type, becomes compiete.y feminine and 
determines to send an official resignation to the 
Attorney General at once that is, a oon a8 the 
present cases in which she mmersed are finished 
She satisfies herself for the moment, looking at the 


everal framed photographs on the wall, great moun- 


tains with verdant va leys betweer sampies of her 
own photography gazes at them longingly. Yes 
she will resign soon and return quickly to Ca 


fornia 
But it always happens that out of the cases pending there 


is one which looms up suddenly with special! and interesting 





possibilities. Each possibility dangles itself before her legal 
eyes, and gone Is her nostalgia, and With it has dissolved any 
thoug of resignation. She is no longer a very humar 

homesick woman. She is the lawyer with a web to weave or 
unravel—a web in which she herself tught first of all 


Thus the legal mind prevails 


A Letter Blown by the Wind 








| I eriiainenngraghaion one of these stifling days for which 
Washington is noted, a hot Indiar immer afternoat 
several weeks after Mrs. Willebrandt's arriva she nad 
spent hour after hour in an effort to learn the detailed his 
to! es of ce rtalr Cases on re O! i I tne Dey ‘ mer tol Tusti 
many of which had estal sned precedent er divisor 
yea petore Several of the governmer é were spread 
out upon the desk before her In her dark, neatly tailored 
Sulit, i style she uways iffe ts [or ) ‘ ind ourt wear at 
all seasons of the vear, she seemed st angeiy out ol pla e. 
Everything in the room appeared wilted except Mrs 
Willebrandt. T outward look of freshness-—even after 
hou of hard work y the wa) r ol er st 
assets In pubile If 

She had ordered | ight up from the morgue of old 
gove ment file \ re astreet St ige ne Dearing 
on the trial o me murderers in Kansas before that 
territory had ceased to be bleeding Kansas he Su- 
preme Court the I ed States had ordered a new 

a but law olumes seemed to eld no record Ot U! 
mandate being obeyed. Departms ime had bes 

re 1 out or er | e de he searcn !f he cause ¢ 
Ur oppage t 

Suddenly t humid was shaker t gust of 
wind peveral sneet of record blew across the desk t 


scatter on the floor Mrs. Willebrandt leaned forward, 


picked them up and was about to replace them in the files, 

when she stopped short with an exclamation of surprise 

+ 

Che writing or e paper-—-a crampe inting hand f 

t t is we ne Oowr I om that ¥ ernme t i 
had b ghtly faded, the paper ttle from 


Continued on Page 190 
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IDDUMIIB AUNIIMIGULS. 


HERE was SES oe RT 
a certain eS 
humor to 
Mr. Alfred Bloom 
in the process of 
lescribing, for the 
distant 
tion of his august 


orrespondent, the 


apprecia- 


two old peoplewho 
shared with him 
the drowsy 
warmth of the low- 
ceiled farmhouse 
kitchen. Merely 
to think of Jeffrey 
Gruhn, in this set- 
ting, was comic; 
to write to him 
while Pa Pibdy 
nodded in the 
ro Ker beside the 
stove and Ma 
shuffled rheumatic 


feet over the bare 





joor in her endless 
housework, held 
for Mr. Alfred 
Bloom a sort of 
Russian jest. 

He chose his 
words nicely; Jef- 
frey Gruhn would 


quite possibly 

print the letter in 

hi column i 
quaintly referred | 

to by the enlight- PS ae 
ened as The LV 
Colyum—and Mr. wis 


Bl had al- 





ready established 
a certain reputa- 
tion for smartly turned phrases which it behooved him 
On the other hand, he mustn’t waste 
anything very good in the line of epigram or Jeff Gruhn 
would assurediy exprepriate it. More than once he had 
served Mr. Bloom rather scurvily in such matters. 

Cannily, therefore, Mr. Bloom chose a safely middle 

in his description. He drew his picture vividly, but 

without borrowable brilliancies: The shabby little house 
that clung to the hillside like a bird’s nest under an eave 
one real room in it and two little cubbyhole bedrooms par- 
titioned off at an end of this; he detailed its furnishing and 
ornament — the rocking-chairs, the strip of rag carpet, the 
red-clothed table, the cheap lithographed calendar and the 
ugly clock 

He was at more pains over the people—Pa, lean and 
bald and incredibly wrinkled, his hands gnarled and 
warped by work so that they lay on his shrunken thighs 
with their fingers curved as if about the helve of some 
invisible ax; Ma, somehow, was harder to get down on 
paper. There was her limp, to be sure, and the thinning 
gray hair pulled back tightly into the ugly little knob at 
the back of her head, but Mr. Bloom frowned at these de- 
tails when he had set them down and moved on abruptly 
to other matters. 


now to consider. 


course 


nothing whatever to distinguish them 
from thousands and thousands of their fellow peasants. 
[hat’s why I’ve spent ten days or so in their society as a 
self-invited guest. They rather shied at taking in boarders, 
until it was suggested that I sought the high, pure airs of 
their hills as medicine after the poisonous atmosphere of 
your great wicked city. That—and six dollars a week 

decided them. I’ve had them under the microscope ever 
since. I'll tell you most of it when I see you; there’s a 
whale of a book in ita regular American La Terre, that'll 


fairly kick the guts out of the sop-and-slush school of fic- 


“Types, you see 


tion that tries to set these human cattle up as demigods. 
Take just one thing: We're invited to admire them because 
they’re silent. ‘If you listen you'll hear me laughing! I 
know why they’re silent. They've just about lost the fac- 

generations of disuse have rusted it almost 
rhese people I’ve been living with may under- 
stand a thousand English words, but neither of them can 
use over five or six hundred, and neither of them has any 
need for half that many! 





ulty of speech 





His Voice Quickened a Little. 





SATURDAY 


“They've nothing to say because there’s nothing in their 
lives worth the effort of utterance and nobody to whom to 
say anything. This house is over two miles from the near- 
est neighbor; it’s on a branch road, half a mile from the 
highway, and since I’ve been here there’s been just one 
passer-by——a big car that must have got off the turnpike 
by mistake. Pa and Ma don’t go anywhere; nobody comes 
here; they’ve practically no need to speak to each other. 
Maybe a dozen times a day one of them will creak out a 
word or two and the other will answer with a grunt or a 
clicked tongue or a nod. When I talk to them it’s like talk- 
ing to horses or dogs; they try to listen, at first, and then 
give it up as a bad job. 

“You can’t imagine the mental suffocation of it—you 
have to learn it by experience. If I had to spend a month 
here I’d go mad. Luckily I needn’t; I’ve found out all 
there was to find out. Tomorrow or next day I'll be moving 
on for a week or so in the county seat. There’s some village 
stuff I want to get, as I’ve got this, at absolute first-hand. 
I'll see you pretty soon.” 

Mr. Bloom sealed and stamped the envelope. He rose 
and took down his cap and overcoat from the peg beside 
the door. Pa Pibdy’s bleached blue eye pursued him negli- 
gently. 

“*Snow comin’,” he announced. His voice, Mr. Bloom 
told himself, did creak, exactly like a rusty wheel. And all 
he ever talked about was weather—it came home to him 
that there wasn’t anything in Pa Pibdy’s life, after all, as 
important as snow and rain and sun and wind. Probably 
the old man was right about the snow; even cattle learned 
to be weatherwise, and the gray sky, the push of sullen 
wind against the loosened window sashes, were fairly sig- 
nificant to Alfred Bloom’s inattention. He went out, grin- 
ning. 

The wind cut like a blade; he bent his head to it, turned 
up his collar and thrust his gloved hands into his pockets. 
Underfoot the frozen crust broke at every step; little 
swirls and eddies of loose crystals danced toward him; the 
naked boughs of the scrub overgrowth whined and chat- 
tered. It was a long half mile down to the corners where 
the mail box was nailed to the fence post. He reached the 
place just in time to hand his letter to the mail carrier, 
driving a vehicle altogether strange in Mr. Bloom’s ex- 
perience. 
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JAMES C. McKELL 
as He studied it 

p with amused _in- 

terest. Long, 


broad sled runners 

had been substi 
tuted for the front 
wheels of the bat- 
tered little tin- 

pot car with which 

he had become 
familiar; an extra 

pair of wheels had 

been added, some- 
how, in the rear, 
and two endless 
belts of wide can- 

vas, slatted on 
their outer sur- 
traveled 
over and under 
each tandem of 
tires, portable 
tracks on which 

the car, Mr. Bloom 
decided, might 
have floated on 
fairly thick milk. 

The crude inge 

nuity of the device 
stirred his ap- 
proval; he had 
been just even to 

Pa Pibdy in the 
matter of certain 
homemade shifts 
about house and 


faces, 


barns, and he ad- 
mitted now that 
the mail carrier 
possessed, like the 
rest of these hill 
peasants, a sort of 





‘Hear About the Bank Rob'’ry Down to Canastego?’’ 


animal cunning. 
He made a mental note of the mechanism for use in the 
American La Terre, grinning a little at the needlessness, 
however, of the precaution. The car, he thought, could 
easily travel the plowed turnpike on its naked tires. 

“‘Got your boat on snowshoes, eh?”’ 

The carrier nodded, squinting up at the lowering clouds 
above the wooded summits. 

““Need ’em good and plenty ’fore I git home,”’ he said. 
“Blizzard back of them clouds.”” His voice quickened a 
little. “‘Hear about the bank rob’ry down to Canastego?”’ 

Mr. Bloom shook his head. ‘‘ We don’t get much news 
up at the Pibdy place,”’ he said. ‘‘ What about it?” 

‘“*Coupla men held up the bank and got off with five-six 
thousand dollars.’””’ The sum seemed to touch the carrier’s 
voice with wistful reverence. 
liable to die.”’ 

“When did all this happen?’’ Mr. Bloom was only mildly 
interested. Bank robbery here in the hinterland was evi- 
dently as pathetically picayune as more lawful enterprise. 
He was startled, however, by the carrier’s answer to his 
inquiry. 

*’Round three o’clock, they tell me. 
closin’ up.” 

“Three? But it’s hardly four now!’ 
his eyes. ‘‘ You mean yesterday?” 

“No. Jest now. Re-ward’s a thousand dolla’s.”” The 
-arrier’s wistfulness was now unmistakable. ‘‘Gorry! Sight 
of money, ain’t it?--to make honest!” 

‘“*But how did you hear it so soon?”’ Mr. Bloom’s curi- 
osity was challenged. ‘‘Canastego’s twenty miles away, 
isn’t it?” 

The carrier nodded. ‘‘ News travels quick these days. 
Jud Pender’s got a telephone. Hears ’most everything 
*bout ’s soon’s it happens, he does. Hollered across the 
gully to Lon Garvey just ‘fore I come by Lon’s place. A 
thousand dolla’s! Good gorry!”’ 

He let in his clutch and the car shuffled onward over the 
crusted snow. Mr. Bloom turned homeward, his thought 
centered on the system of communication rather than the 
intelligence it had conveyed. So, he reflected, Italian peas- 
ants must have cried the tale of Hannibal's invasion from 
one hill holding to another. The telephone and the car 
hadn’t greatly changed things; 
traveled up from Canastego, 


**Shot the cashier so he’s 


Bank was jest 


Mr. Bloom opened 


this news would have 


‘‘hollered’’ across gullies, 
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almost as quickly without any more modern medium than 
the human voice. By nightfall the mail carrier would have 
spread it all through these empty hills. 

It occurred to him that at home he would have waited 
for his morning newspaper to learn of events far more im- 
portant than a petty theft from a one-horse bank. He 
turned the matter over in his mind as he toiled back up the 
hill into the teeth of a rising wind; only inattentively was 
he aware of the snowflakes it drove almost horizontally 
against his face. His feet slipped in the loose ridges that 
deepened above the frozen crust; by the time he reached 
the weather-beaten house in the lee of the hillside the 
pathway from the gate to the door was ankle-deep and air 
was shadowed to precocious night by the low clouds and 
level drive of great, scudding flakes. 

He relished the telling of his news: Pa and Ma Pibdy 
would measure the tidings, he thought, by the same stand- 
ard as the carrier; it would be to them an affair of huge 
importance. It occurred to him, as a philosophical reflec- 
tion to be used in the book, that the news-bringer’s pleas- 
ure in his task is determined inevitably not by the intrinsic 
value of his message but by the degree of its interest to his 
hearer. 

“Big bank robbery down at Canastego!"’ he began, head- 
line fashion, on the threshold. ‘‘ Cashier shot! Six thousand 
dollars stolen!”’ 

“Might shut that door,’’ creaked Pa Pibdy from his 
rocker. “‘ Knowed it’d set in to snow ‘fore sundown.” 

A little displeased, Mr. Bloom complied. Turning and 
resuming, he was again interrupted, this time by Ma, with 
a condensed suggestion that he’d better go outside and 
shake off the snow before it spoiled her clean floor. Mr. 
Bloom’s annoyance yielded, as he obeyed, to a gratified 
realization that all this merely corroborated his original 
estimate of peasant intelligence. Pa and Ma had lost the 
faculty of visualizing, he told himself, from the spoken 
word. News —even such news as this -made no impression 
on their minds in competition with more immediately per- 

onal trivialities. They could see snowflakes clinging to his 


floor ( anastego 


coat and melting on the scrubbed pine 
and the broken 
bank, the cashier 
lying dead or 
wounded in hi 
dinky cage, the 
robber escaping 
in a flying motor 
these were too 
remote, too imag 
inary to interest 
} eople whose lives 
had shut them in 
upon themselves 
like caged, con 
tented beasts 
Deliberately, re- 
entering the warm 
closeness of the 
kitchen, he tried 
to stir their rusted 
tongues; enjoying, 
now, the complete 
futility of the en- 
deavor. From the 
bare essentials of 
the mail driver’s 
story he built up 
the tale, striving to 
choose the elemen 
tary words that 
would carry mean- 
ing to his hearers 
He had some skill 
in this; under a 





safe pseudonym he 
had written fiction 
for a fat, prosper 


r 


ous magazin 


called, artlessly, 
Thrilling Stories 
He drew easily or 
this experience, 
the two villain 
in their higt 

powered car; flat 
vicious guns ready 
to their willing 
hands; the empty 
bank, the cashi 

busy at his hum- 
) 


drum, peaceful —— a 


task of closing for 


the night - 


‘That'd be Jim Dobie’s boy,” said Pa. “‘ Heard he'd got 
to be cashier down to the Canastego bank.” His faded eye 


moved toward Ma. She nodded 

‘*Wesley,”’ she said. “‘One ’t marr 
over to Union.” 

Pa nodded. He rose, unfolding stiffly, joint by joint, t 
his head bent a little to avoid the sag in the middle of the 
ceiling ‘Better tend to my chores before it drift 
deeper. Knowed we was in f’r it 

Seemingly the confirmation of his forecast, providing him 
with a vague, dismal satisfaction, obscured the tidings of 
disaster even to an acquaintance. Mr. Bloom's tongue was 
silenced; he watched the old man’s deliberate preparations 

yith a returning contempt. With a milk pail swung in the 
bend of his elbow Pa sidled nimbly past the edge of the 
door; a jet of snow spirited spitefully through the thrifty 
crevice and a gust of bitter wind sliced at Mr. Bloom’s face 

Alone with Ma he made a valiant effort to wake her in- 
terest. Sometimes, when Pa was not present, she would 
exhibit symptoms of intelligent attention to the boarder’s 
fluency, but now, he saw, she paid no heed to him. She 
moved about the room in a groove, he thought, following a 
reutine that must have become wholly an affair of sub- 
conscious habit; now and then, when her glance moved to 
the rising mask of snow against the windowpanes, Mr. 
Bloom guessed that something like thought occurred in 
what was left of her mind. She could understand snow; it 
meant something in her life--more trouble getting water 
from the well, for instance, a little narrowing of the prison 
walls that shut her in 

It alarmed him to discover that he himself was, for the 
moment, almost resigned to silence. Even the little time 
he had spent here was, he decided, beginning to affect him 
as a lifetime of it had affected these others. Drawing a 
chair beside the glass lamp which Ma had lighted against 
the early dusk, and opening his notebook to record this 
observation, he found that the infection had extended to 
the written word. His fingers moved the fountain per 
stiffly; his mind groped and fumbled for adjectives among 


which, normally, it was joyously at home 





The Plump Man Moved Quickly to the Door and a Thrust of Wind Swept In as He Flung it Open—a Wind That 


Carried a Swift, Freezing Premonition of Disaster 


High time, he de ‘ e mm Zz err 
ere ned be scarce TY ‘ ‘ t 
emse eS At Ippe he mpelle ' y 

ng dis nat te ur r yr he 
| stened w ut response ‘ 

i reward wrt nr | | Ke ‘ r ‘ 
igination of the ma arrier seeme t ‘ ffs AJ 
hem, although Pa, pressed for o} mit r 

sted oice that it Was a gt ) ne 1 r 
bleached eye, as he spoke, moved fron Mr. B m t Ma 
and it seemed to the observer that there was in the g 


a hint of significance 


‘Might be snowbound quite a spe f tr keeps ul 
The old mar voice, Mr. Bloom tt ight, heid now 
flavor of regret. He made a mental! note of th The 
didn’t like to be shut in, then; contented enoug! the 


voluntary imprisonment, they were still human in disliking 
it when it became compulsory. Ma’s answer corroborated 


his guess; she spoke with a suggestion of patient endur 
ance 
‘Guess we can make out to put up with it,” she said 


Mr. Pibdy withdrew almost sullenly to the rocking-chair 
beside the stove, his bootless feet elevated to the oper 
oven. He subsided now into a silence which Mr. Bloom 
felt to be positive rather than merely passive, as if the 


snow that swirled and hissed against the panes depressed 





and angered him A dim compassion for the old man 
moved him; conscious of an unfamiliar effort, he com- 
pelled himself to talk on against the stiffeni wall of 
unresponse on the part of his audience. Once or twice, in- 


tercepting Ma's glance as it moved toward Pa, he thought 


he read in it a dull 


~ 





He confined himself to the robbery as the most service- 
able topic. He had a road map of the district, and unfold 
ing it under the lamp, traced out the possible routes by 
which the robbers might escape. There seemed to be only 
one I 


paved turnpike leading from the towr he followed 


the heavy black line north and south; fainter lines inter- 
sected it here and there, wandering away from it into the 
hills. One of these he observed, led eventually out to the 
main-traveled 
turnpike where 
tt iItern< 


this a on, ? 


had met the ma 


abruptly is the 
thought flashed up 
in his mind. That 
mud-splashed blue 
car that had gon 
by three days ago! 
Suppose 

Look here,”’ he 
began ex< ited] 
‘Suppose those 
birds came nort! 
aiong the high 


way, they'd stand 


of being stopped, 
wouldn't they, at 
Wellington 
Well y 

Hea\ y fox tsteps 
sounded on the 
porch Mr. Bloom 
felt his pulses stut- 
ter crazily as the 
old man shambled 
across to the door 
He sat still, star- 
ing, W holly certain 
who the two men 
were who stum 
bled in before the 
gust that whisked 
a spatter of snow 
flakes almost 
across the roon 

His eye marked 
them instantly as 
ol the ‘ity The 
overcoats, coated 


deep with snov 


ooks .mors 
han for prote 
tior they wor 
hoes, he noti 


— — ———— nstead of boots 


Continued on 
Page i62) 
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BRITAIN CLEARS Thillg DECKS 


NE by one the major obstacles 
to European economic stabiliza- 
tion—and each country has had 


By Isaac fF. Marcosson 





its own particular brand—are going by 
the board. France is purging her public 
Italy has put a defi- 
nite crimp into the communism which 


} 
finance of poutics 


ned at one time to sovietize the 
country. Germany is rationalizing her 





industry, thereby codrdinating her pro- 
duction on a nation-wide scale. Poland 
is sterilizing acute nationalism. Even 
Russia reaches after near-capitalism to 
stave off political disaster. 

No area perhaps has undergone such 
significant change, however, as Britain, 
where a curb has been placed at last on 
the tyranny of trade-unionism, the root 
of most of her undoing these many dec- 
ades.. The Trade Disputes Act, which 
became a law in July, proclaims a new 
ndustrial freedom and means that hence- 
forth the nation can resolutely gird itself 
up for something like permanent recovery. 

This is the outstanding fact in any 
fresh appraisal of what is going on in 
John Bull’s domain. Labor upheavals 
have been responsible for most of the 
postwar troubles. They combined to 
make any enduring estimate of recupera- 
tion futile. The moment you believed 
that the country was set for a new deal a 








devastating strike broke and upset every calculation. In 
the autumn of 1925, for example, I made a survey of condi- 
tions and wrote in these columns that England was seeing 
daylight 


The Trade Disputes Act 


_ signs pointed to it. Trade had revived; production 
f£\. was on the increase; the bogy of coal confusion ap- 
peared to be laid as a result of the subsidy of £24,000,000 
granted by the government to the industry. But the in- 
evitable happened. On the day the indemnity ceased the 
miners went out. Not only did they instigate the first gen- 
eral strike in English history but started a coal stoppage 
which lasted twenty-nine weeks. 





} 


All factors considered, this act of the miners cost the 
kingdom the colossal sum of £300,000,000. Coal and 
chaos became synonymous terms. 

This abuse of unionism, especially the general strike, 
proved to be its undoing. Although the coal miners were 
beaten, first by an outraged public opinion and second 





Lord Ashfieid 





J. H. Thomas 


by drastic economic necessity, the powers that be in 
Britain—and by that I mean the Conservative Party 
determined to end this chronic evil so far as it lay within 
the power of legislation to do so. The Trade Disputes Act 
to which I have alluded is the result. It makes general 
strikes and intimidation of workers illegal, forbids com- 
pulsory political levies in trade-unions and prohibits 
civil servants from belonging to outside unions. 

Never before, perhaps, has the vitality of British 
labor as an effective force been so impaired as at the 
moment I write. Except in the railway unions, every 
treasury is depleted. It is significant of the change of 
heart that up to July first only 30 per cent of the coal 
miners had paid their federation dues. A rival, reason- 
able and therefore constructive league of miner unions 
is in the making. Moreover, with a chastened spirit 
has come more vigor in the elbow. The personnel in the 
coal mines is reduced 10 per cent, yet the output is 10 
per cent higher than in the peak years. That miracle 
of British miracles—the ability to get a full day’s work 

out of the worker—seems to have been wrought. 

The Trade Disputes Act represented only one 

phase of the British offensive against the agencies 

that have persistently operated against rehabilita- 
tion. The second was the now historic break with 
Moscow, precipitated by gross abuse of diplomatic 
hospitality. The Bolsheviks were steadily boring 

into British labor on the one hand and carrying on a 

flagrant propaganda to infect both young and old 

on the other. Schools were a particular stamping 

ground for the red agitators. The disease needed a 

desperate remedy and it was forthcoming. The 

rupture was just another step in the bigger job of 
housecleaning devised to make Britain safe for Brit- 
ish business. 

The labor law and the repudiation of Moscow do 
not indicate that the economic millennium has 
dawned. Britain still has a long way to go before 
she will be back to anything like normalcy. Not 
since the Napoleonic Wars has she faced so stupen- 
dous a task of restoration. Her commerce is in the 
dumps. With the exception of iron, steel and shipbuild- 
ing, industry, particularly textiles, is considerably be- 
low par. The adverse trade balances this year—for the 
first quarter of 1927 the deficit was £119,063,803—have 
reached record heights. Unemployment is still over the 
million mark and the dole takes a costly toll of public 
funds. The whole nation staggers under the burden of an 
almost overwhelming taxation from which even the free 
lunches served by employers to their staffs cannot es- 
cape. The new budget devised by Winston Churchill 
totals £814,830,800, or more than $4,000,000,000. But 
all these handicaps become minor ills by comparison, 
now that some degree of immunity from labor disloca 


tion is achieved. 





No matter how lowering the skies, the 
British, like their well-known kinsman, 
Mr. Britling, always see it through. 
They like to grouse about their troubles, 
but somehow they manage to overcome 
them eventually. Pluck and integrity of 
purpose and dealing make an irresistible 
combination, and the British have it 

Moreover, various cheering factors have 
developed. For one thing, the cost of 
living is lower than it has been in ten 
years. With political support, the auto- 
mobile industry has made an astonishing 
advance. The new 33!4 per cent tariff on 
foreign tires has given the home industry 
a big boost. Big industrial consolidation 
is the new order. The Bank of England 
rate has been reduced from 5 to 4.25 per 
cent and this will be a stimulus to enter- 
prise. Instead of the loose federations 
that followed the war, close-knit commer- 
cial coérdination is the rule. The new 
chemicals combine is only one illustra- 


tion of the growing solidarity. 


The Prince and the Premier 


N THE business vernacular, the Brit 

ish are beginning to sell Britain on a 
world-wide scale. The Prince of Wales, 
formerly the super salesman of empire, 
now hasarival in Premier Baldwin, whose 
recent mission to Canada was mainly to boost the mother 
country. Once more daylight gleams amid the encircling 
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economic 





sefore we go into the specifi ‘ state of British trade and 


industry which is a necessary prelude to the story of the 


fresh grapple with the conditions that have so long oppressed 





Sir Philip Cuntiffe-Lister, President of 
the Board of Trade 


the economic structure, it may be well to have a look at 
the handicaps that tenaciously beset productior 
As many observers have pointed out, th 





e close or the 
World War left Britain with a clear comprehension of her 
problems, but no definite policy either in fir al or in- 





dustrial organization that would capitalize the experiences 
gained during the feverish years of conflict, when output 
was sped up. It was the exact reverse of Germany. Under 
the brilliant leadership of the late Walter Rathenau, the 
republic, born of so much travail, turned to frenzied output 





along highly organized lines. The Stinnes empire, reared 


out of monster inflation, was the postwar exception, whereas 


h an enormous aggregation of capital and production 
hs { t 


the chemical trust is the rule Phe fact that the German 
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" mplish. It means that throug t the entire urge, more 4 1,00 ‘ x 
of B i lustrial product ru the st ed outdo t ‘ 
of union interference of some kind out of indust 
> - 
What the British worker--and more especially his lo these amounts must be added ent ir 
eader—} not comprehended that high productior grants to ex-s¢ e men for resettleme 
not or meat continuous emr yment t ‘ < ‘ t emes f 
V 10uU nploym it a g 1S S} Z f 
andard ol! iving as Well Ir ead ne endiess sus ind mer il he sum I have | its ha er 








cession of strikes has depleted the family pockett t ited to tne stimu i 
and purchasing power is greatly reduced. Britain has different story to tel 
never developed her consuming power at home on any- All this expenditure is bad enoug! t 
thing like the scale that we have. Her contribution to more destructive feature. For hundreds 
the European crisis of under consumption therefore is men in England the dole has become a hat It f 
j argé words, the unemployment money has su | Lif 
4 second handicap—and it persists—is the lack of wi and produced a new generation of nonworkers. They fee 
to work. This brings us to what has become a chroni that the government owes them a living. Endiess pe 
British evil, which may as well be disposed of at tl have become unem because they have forgot 
point. I refer to unemployment and the dole how to labor with ds. Many of the boys who k 
The figures, both in relation to the number of unem- hool in 1918 have never had a job and would not knov 
ployed and their overhead financial burden to the na what work was like if they met it in the road 


tion, are little short of staggering. Since the Armistice 
the people out of work have averaged 1,250,000 for eact How Subsidized Idleness Works Out 
statistical period. Only once has the total dropped 


under 1,000,000. This was during the second week of f ne dole system, and it remains the curse of Britain, has 























last May. Instantly British hopes rose, only to be dashed ent itself to astonishing abuse. While I was in England 
by the next report, in May a man was arrested f g tha 
which showed the sever he had no other income excey i gs 
figures again. They are weekly unemployment benefit itha 
still in the ascendancy he had £6,000 invested in gilt-edge securitie enjoyed a 
The decline was due to private income of nearly £300 a year 
renewed activity in tne At Willesder in individual Was arrested tor beating 
factories following the his wife It developed that he used lole r bets « 
end of the coal stop- horse races His wife testified that he never left | bed 
page. With the wiping ten o'clock in the morning. She sid that he 
Soviet House and the Safe in the Private out of arrears in orders the gro Kets that were give ' the poo 
Office of M. Kinchuk, the Head of the Rus and failure to get new ins lor distressed mY é ind ed t roceeds to ° 
sian Trade Delegation, After the Raid ones, the oid conditions oy riding 
returned These two incident ind I could te many more 
cartels have increased in number from 600 to Now for the cost of show how a piece of temporary philanthropy, t rous pe 
};000 shows that the war lessons went home. this idleness. The tota version, has degenerated into a permanent e. Now you 
In the first gasp of relief that came with amount paid for unem in understand what was meant when the brit re 
peace Britain expended a vast amount of energy ployment benefits fron ferring to what I have ist described, called i feast 
on committee surveys that merely piled up the signing of the Armis f treason and a flow of dol 
i mountains of reports, with endless recommer tice up to January first In th connection let me reproduce part of a statement 
dations that were never carried out. The of this year was £2580 made to me by J. H. Thomas, the one-time engine wipe 
British realized that their main hope lay 1 - 000,000, or roughly, $ who was Colonial Secretary in the Labor government and 
intensive production linked with scientific dis 400,000,000. It has beer who may some day be Prime Minister of England. .Cor 
tribution, but well-nigh insurmountable obstacles lay in placed as high as £400,000,000, or $2,000,000,000. The menting on unemployment and the dole, he said 
the way of consummation cost of administration alone was £27,000,000. Of this hugs *The astonishing feature of the tuatior that wit! 
America became the industrial ideal Every commission sum the employers contributed about £105,000,000 and casualties of 1,000,000 in the World War and an ave ayt 
that visited the United States returned with enthusiastic the employed approximately £95,000,000 The goverr of 1,250,000 unemp ved, there are 200,000 more people 
accounts of the high wage and high productior with which ment prov ded the rest In addition to this immense fixed employed in industry than i 1913 rhis is part Vy due to 
we had marched to a the Tact that last year 





























] new supremacy. Here . _ — British birt 
as the antidote for ’ tT deaths | 67,000 
the British industrial Wha the ren 
ill edy” Birtt mntro 
unthinkal As I see 
Handicaps t, the only solut 
lie emigratior | 
T COULD only re- | iin had put ti 
main a dream so long £400,000.000, the fix 
as the limitations im- ire I have ced « 
posed by British trade- he cost of all tl 
unionism operated. employment, into p i 
Here you have the first t , or t 
and fundamental ob- achemes he Britis! 
stacle to British expan- white mer olonie 
sion. Although British there would be no 
trade-unionism is the du 4] dislocation. | 
father of collective bar- s only through inte 
gaining, it is also im- vent fan emigra 
movably mossback in tha Ey nd 
the matter of innova- emergs i me 
tions Labor-saving first ndus 
devices are often pow? y n tl 
viewed with scorn and heme I w i exce] 
suspicion. One reason Canad ( wed 
why the British coal ot want o ect 
industry has lagged lies ‘ iCa ” 
n the fact that the W yu n ther 
miners, as a rule, reject ‘ ’ ' — 
the machine cutting 1 Bente 
that has sped up out A tl ean | 
put in the Ruhr by et e fina 
more than 50 per cent ie. Though Engla 
They cling to ponies for en mos 
transport instead of é Euronm 
turning to trolleys. The ; ' 
same attitude applies menst é 
» most of the factories n t 
The unionist prefers to t ! Pople 
have four men do the Continued on 


work that one could A Labor:Day Demonstration Near Hyde Park Page i150 
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‘“*ftover and Who Els 


e?” 


Interrupts Bull. 


I remarks shrewdly to Bull Grogan, 
any new ball tossers.”’ 


t you 


>as many,” he snarls, “‘as the scouts on 


the Blue Sox pay roll--and it won’t turn in any over- 

stuflled sw lle shee either.” 
‘Maybe not,” I shrugs; ‘but, after all, it’s nothing 
honest prospector if the nuggets he digs up fail 





blind Digger Indian.”’ 


out ola 


iggets, eh?”’ growls the manager. “If the hay wire 
ou've sprung on me are nuggets, they must be using 
matched pearls to pave backalleys with. I wouldn't give even 


nch room tothe has-beens and not-evers you vesuggested.”’ 


‘They're not se steaming hot,’’ I admits, “but where 
do you expect to get first-class Journeymen at this stage 
of the season? If they're good, they’re parked permanent 


> the big tent; if they're flops, they've already been 


hunted back to the Silo and Sorghum League. Grayson,” 


[ adds, ‘certainly picked a sweet spot for pulling the stern- 
parent gag 
‘What else,”’ barks Grogan, “could he have done? Did 


you expect him to tie a pink ribbon in Gilvray’s hair and kiss 


him on both cheeks for jumping into the stands and bashing 
a couple ol cash customers in the beezer? Did you 
‘Not “but five hundred and a lay 


ig a pair of roughriders.”’ 
; Bull, **¢ 





irayson got the office 


rom the commissioner to make the plaster big enough to 
I t it was a tle strong.” 
You QO. K.’d Grayson’s act, didn’t you?” I demands 
‘I did,” comes back Grogan; ‘‘but how was I to know 


hat most of the gang’d walk out with Gilvray, es- 


ially with the series swag all ripe to fall into 
ner iaps 
‘That,” I returns, “is just why they did strut 
tuff. The boys figured, I guess, that the boss’d 
do anything ather than pass up his first chance at 
De lant besides I goes on, “‘there 
t aman on the team that hasn’t been 
to take a crack at those boo boys in 
eacher Gilvray was merely acting 
ommittee of one when he left his 
r on the jaws of the goat get- 
ind e SOx t ust 
y t Imittee 
i I é g you 
3 G lidn’t 
T \W me so 
} . done. but / 
‘ ing t ret he } 
ino f ey n f f 
nat Ura EOIN ro fh. ~ 
ow hir to reverse y a 
I . ‘é to eS .»o™ 
’ i new er v} 
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seared stiff of the com- 
missioner.” 
‘Don’t Tell Me That's All One Guy!"’ P 9° 
How long,’ I asks, 


“does he expect that six- 
game lead will with the high-school kids and sand 
lotters he’s shoved into the line-up?”’ 

‘I don’t know what he expects,”’ replies Grogan; ‘but 
he probably hopes by leaving em alone the regulars’l] come 
home dragging their bats behind ’em. 

‘**And in the meantime,” says I, ‘ 
our residence in first 
relatives in second division.” 


‘Tf I only had a pitcher or two,’ 


last 


e’ll put up the shut- 


ters on place aa go visiting with 


* mutters the manager, 


“we could 

‘Then why not,” I interrupts, ‘“‘take a chance with Joe 
Dixon?” 

‘Joe hasn’t been worth a hoarse hoot since he was hit 
by a spent ball the Battle of Lexington,”’ says Bull. 
‘Don’t you know any twirlers on this side of sciatica?”’ 


‘Dixon’s no first voter,’’ says I, ‘‘and he probably 
hasn't speed enough left in the old soup bone to crack an 
eggshell, but he’s got enough gray in the bean to outsmart 
the best of ’em. They'll hit Joe, but they’ll hit "em when 
and where he wants ‘em to hit. Besides, he 

‘Why,” demands Grogan, ‘‘did the tail-end Lizards 
gate him?” 

‘They didn’t gate him,”’ I retorts. ‘‘He gated himself. 
He had an offer to coach at Hatton College, where his son 
is. It was a soft berth and a chance to be with his kid, and 
he grabbed it.” 

“Such being the case,”’ how you going 


aT 
inquires Bull, 


to pry him loose? 


‘Baseball’s spring stuff with the rah rahs,"”’ says I, 
“and I’m thick enough with Joe to know he’d jump at a 
month in the big time. A piece 


of change wouldn’t be without its 


an) 


~ 


oO 
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ee” 
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By SAM MELLMAN 


pr gues “~~ 
i cause a coupie ol Charley 
4. 
horses got in the way of his 
feet; but they didn’t get in 
f % 
\ 
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He's Out Trying to Drive His Charley Horses to Third on the Hit that can 
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that I got 
ld-timers I 


I continues, seeing 
‘“*there’s a bunch of other 


” 


Sox appeal either. Listen,” 

Grogan interested, 

could pick up pronto 
‘Forget it!’’ yelps Bull. ‘‘What do you think 

do—finish up the schedule on wheel chairs?’’ 
‘“*What do you prefer?” Lasks, sarcastic. ‘‘ Baby buggies? 

Personally I haven’t noticed any trained nurses pushing . 

Cobb or Speaker or Alexander or Johnson around the field.”’ 

‘Maybe not,” grunts Grogan; ‘“‘but have you any 
vets like those stached away in your hope chest?” 

‘No, I haven't,” says I; **but in twenty-four hours | 
could put my hands on eight or ten lads who forget 
more baseball every day while they’re 
that flock of fumblers you’ve got’ll ever know.” 

‘“*Yeh,”’ comes back Bull; “but there’s a lot of differ- 
ence between knowing and doing. An eight-year-old 
hen might be a great coach in an egg-laying contest, 
but how many could she lay herself?” 

‘I’m not privy to the private life of aged hens,” | 
returns, ‘“‘but the fellows I’m talking about are not 
drawing Mexican War pensions. They're birds who 
were stars when I was in the game, and I’m not so 
octogenarian. They’ve slowed up—yes, but they’re 
crafty enough to stall the Sox through the rest of the 
season and keep ’em on top or thereabouts.” 

“Craft,” says Grogan, “might put you on first base, 
but it takes legs to get around. A flathead who can 
do it in ten flat is worth ten brainys with flat feet.’’ 

‘Slip me your serious ear,’’ I urges, “ your mind 
paw over this. The catch-as-catch-cans you've got piddling 
won't win one game If that 18 
to-2 walloping we got yesterday and the stuff you’re seeing 
pulled now don’t convince you of that, you ought 
sult an alien.” 


I want to 


shaving than 


and let 


around out there for you 


to con- 





‘They are pretty bad,” sighs Bull, as one of his quick 
pick-ups swings at a third one he couldn’t have reached 
with a night letter. ‘‘l admit I got a lot of frying pans, but 





in trading ‘em in for fires 

‘I know most of the 
and I can get 
The 
seeing the stars of yesteryear perform, and you've got 
darn sight better chance of busting up the 
names than you have with the hopeless bunch of hooeys 
you’ve hooked up with. I'll bet 
to get for this idea that the Sox 

‘How,”’ 
play out of a bevy of bozos you yank all of a sudden out of 

A. R. parades and old men’s homes?”’ 

‘How much team play you getting now?” I 
“There isn’t a guy on the team that knows what anybody 
else is doing, including himself and his glove. My babies, 
anyway,” I goes on, “have been taught that it’s a 
idea to throw the ball to first after the runner has lef 
a fly-ball out.” 

‘If they can throw it that far,” 
got in mind for old home week?”’ 

‘Well,”’ I returns, ‘‘there’s Tom Sampson, 
Remember him?” 

‘“*My grandfather 
well of his youngest 


” 


where’s the percentage 

‘Let me finish,” 
that worked in my 
hand for four or five 


says I. good ones 
time 


weeks. 


‘em to give us a 


fans’ll get a KICK OUt Ol 
strike with 


you the raise I’m going 


cuts in Grogan, ‘‘do you expect to get any team 


snaps. 


lairisn 


ft it on 


Says Bull. ‘Who you 


for example. 


,”’ comes back Grogan, ‘‘used to speak 
son. Why, he hasn’t played ball for 
ten years! 

‘He left the Big League five seasons ago,” 
since then he’s been working with semipro layouts around 
Chicago, and the 
boy still knows his 

‘I suppose,”’ 
‘*he quit on 
ing to be near his son who’s de- 


says I, ‘but 
beneve me, 
utensils.”’ 
Bull, 


want- 


sneers 


account ol 


Signing Sausage casings at the 


stocky er 


He quit I returns be 


f Se) 


the way of his eye 


He can still assort the good 


ones and lay ‘em up 


against the fence.”’ 


*‘Yeh,”’ says Grogan, 
‘“‘and probably get put 
out at first after a 


couple of outfield errors 


a andare layed th row in. 
““Which’'d you rather 
have,”’ I asks, “‘a bird 
t ‘em and 

















TY ivhe } ng me od f ) ‘ i t ei 
with rabbit legs who never ge hance to use "em ex 
tween the nome ite and the water buckeé 

Bull does inswer. He Via ng a tical situatior 
( the field | fev yf the t y gir ire n't t ind 
vO are ou rd knows how they go " Che 
batter up lum] me rivnt iv ront of the p t _ ) 
i All the itcher need do is K up the Da net 
rcee-out at home 

But the |} 1, whom we'd gned or on yr ilo 
ew days before, has a differer aea He le ips at the pil 
d heaves it to first irds ove ne asemar head 
hen the big parade Go ead eips Grogan at me 

face thick with purple 

Huh?" I exclaims 

Get your old-timers,”” he barks and get enough ol 
em I’m going to wash up tt layout tron it Vv tO 


itter) 


‘Joe Dixon,” I inquires, ‘‘and Tom Sampson and 






Joe Dixon's grandmother if you want its in Bull 
ind Tom Sampson’s invalid niece. Nothing can possibly 
as Dad as Wal we ve got Have your boy Iriends shave 

Mf their gray beards rate their crutches and report as 


He Walks 
, Out of the 
Box and 
Off the 
Diamond 


| 











can even send for yourself and go into the line-up 
At that,” s: ys I, | uffy you could go further and do 
W S¢ . 
grunts Grogar but I got no time for 





iI 


| SEES Bull that evening when he’s 





a chance 0 cool 
off some, and finding him of the same mind, I starts 


iting 


yu v tak- 


wiring my vets together. On account of my s« 
ne to all parts oi the country, I’ve kept in pre tty close 

uch with the old guard Art Grant, Joe Dixon and 
Lem Haner are coaching at colleges; several others are 
playing semipro ball. Those are the lads I want; not the 
stars who've quit cold and 


let their muscles flab on 


u Ne 
"en As for the tossers 
W » vegonetotne minors 


t's much too late in tne 


Sseasor to nope 1OT any de 


erie before next year 

I my men mo 
for the baseball brains 
than for what the old box 
ores showed It’s al 
A s been ar lea of mine 





that wWalving out smart 


player ust aS soon as 
they got a crick in the 
arn ( eg Was CIOSINg 
th barn door long before 
a body even thought o 
stea ng the horse 


There’s a yrea deal oO 


baseball besides neaving 
and hooting, and more 
Wins are to be got out ol 


a quick wit who does his 
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He Leaps at the Pill and Heaves it to First, Yards Quer the Baseman's Head 























base stolen on him 





Withur we ) t a 
ret t egran 
‘ eed , ’ 
vy r if t r 
ve manage lur + 
imes wo ne 
it 0 ry t ‘ ) 
eS i we t A . 
the good whe tne 
t of n 
ed ve lows it 
Wid i A 
would 4 take 
lu vrowr j ine 
backed 
ne Cla \ 
hooy . w H 
> ve A ‘ 
( Simmons Slashes at the Bail With Everything's He's Got or Can 
t ( ] t 
catcher Wa 
Hee! ad eamec or e ground I ‘ | Vas mere ry 
an Oil tar but w ng e Blue Sox field he } ige it th w ha mu 
ip to me like he’d doubled lepth and halved in he t napping one dow ‘ d as | f 
n the six mont! nee I'd seen hit , w. He f muscle 
‘How do you shape, Hay I inquire » get a bellhoy I es off his r 
“We rumbles Stove I’m not much at stealing Maybe J ] é 
home these ¢ yr stretching bunts into two-bas« ar f 
but I cans make my bat behave. Why the hurry ca It'd take an awful wide and w ‘ 
I ex} ns the latior him. “You fellers have got to admits Grogan; 1 
make good for me I ‘I’m out to prove to Grog Butt out wit! ir but I sug 
nat oid heads | é ill OVE oung iegs when it come r ng bul n pit es, nes 1c 
a pit ind g you have be i the te. If the 
W ) ] Ha é 1 got tossing er t ipt 1yout need ig ‘ 
to me? ert e ¢ er é lis ae 
‘**Joe Dixon,” I tells him, ‘“‘and Harry Swane, most It's a joke owls Bull, “to ] 
Leave it to me nd Joe s Stover D I ke that. We'll be the laugh of the leag 
ever . What do it . ! e TY . 
‘Yes,’’ I assures him, “you did; but they anew earnest group < st ke Yeste 
rule in the league now.” “that kid Grace let tnree ( S ge 
”? asks Hay aco ‘ yu ins. W y ou get th iv 
‘“‘In a game played this season,”’ says I, “‘you can no merriment and gurgies of delight over 
ionger put in the box score the home runs you hit five the matter of Stover with you furt 
summers back. What you ar! d Dixon did when you were Things break r ely tor me in the ney 
twenty-one leaves me cold and haughty. It’s what you'll begin with, rar ‘ ng me tos 
ao at forty-two that engages my attention at the moment wit a one-game iead instead of a tw 
Anything else finds me in conference.”’ Then the rest of the boys ar e, the 
I’ve no sooner sent Stover on his way than Bull arrives tossers ever assembled under one tent 
at the pen. It’s an off day in the schedule, and I’m hav of gray around some temples, a shambie 
irayson’s youngsters practice catching balls thrown of heft around some belts, but the vet 
inderhand a is over their return to the big time 
‘Your new team?”’ asked Grogan, politely thumbing at I know they'll give me everything the; 
Hap’s departing back they have to hardened arte 
‘That's Stover,”’ I returns, “‘the greatest . to deliver ‘How » you e ‘en 
‘Stover and who else?” interrupts Bu ‘Don’t tell vere W 
me that’s all one guy!” timer 
‘Yeh,’ says I, ‘“‘and what a one! The only backstop no 
who ever went tl rough a whole season without having a Lhe 
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IS right name was probably Benjamin 
Finkel; he said it was, and that is 
some evidence. It is true that he had 
done business in his time under the name 
style of Harry Green; he probably assumed 
the alias with the best intentions, knowing it deceived only 
Justice—whose eyes are bandaged so as to make all men 
equal before her, with advantage to none but those who 
know the ropes. 

He was known as the Minute Man to people of the 
eccentric sort that gets into jams at three o’clock in the 
morning. The name was used quite a bit as an alternate, 
ing apt and quaint; a pickpocket named St. Aubrey, or 
St. Auby, gave it vogue, being himself a 
man of mark and renown. He could not 
enough admire the way his Minute Man 
twitched him out of police stations when he 





De 


seemed in for the night. He was a good 
thief and had a tenor voice that deserved 
cultivation; he made up some deplorable 
doggerel about Finkel and sang it at one of 
Ma Bonn’s thieves’ suppers and was roundly 
applauded, particularly by thosewhowanted 
to stand in well with the subject. A tipsy 
guest shouted “‘ He’sa crook!” and narrowly 
escaped a beating when it was finally dis- 
overed whom he was talking about. 
Still, if you had a sudden need of bail, in 
1 police station or police court anywhere be- 
tween the two rivers that make little old 
New York a land by itself, you wouldn’t be 
misunderstood if you asked for Fat Ben. He 
was fat; they said, down his way, that it 
was easier to jump over Fat Ben than to 
go around him, but it wasn’t so. He weighed 
two hundred and seventy pounds in a pol- 
shed blue-serge suit, but he stood five feet 
and eight inches in his shoes, and that’s a 
rood height 
He was a professional bondsman. He 
ad a tenement house on Grand Street and 
a few thousand dollars, and, in his own 
phrase, he exercised his money. He lived 
like a fireman, ready day and night; Fat 
Ben said that when he had one leg out of 
his trousers, he never knew whether he was 
pulling them off or putting them on. Pro- 
sional bondsmen, it is stated pretty freely, 
are enemies of society and should be hur- 
riedly done away with. Perhaps; but they 
yme in handy when a citizen is locked up 
out of banking hours, and such things hap- 
pen to the best of men. Fat Ben’s steady 
ustomers, naturally, were lawbreakers, 
professionals. 
Fat Ben hung up records. Here’s one: He 
bailed out the musical dip mentioned above 
ne times hand running before the first 
arge went to trial. Nine blessed times 
did the unwearying police lay hold of that 
ippery leather-puller and hurl him into 
ight times he popped out again on 
Then he went to trial on the first of 
the nine charges and he was given ten years 
ver, although the judge could have 
ynvicted him of mere jostling had he really 
wanted to be nice. Some people think crimi- 








no fine feelings. Well, even after his conviction, 


St. Aubrey, or Auby, gave Fat Ben an elegant gold 


ais nave 


watch with Swiss movement, in grateful appreciation of 
es rendered 

Fat Ben was proud of that watch and wore it for years 

d to be asked where he got it, and to show it. This 


s engraved on the back lid 


To Celia, fr : grandfather on her 
I I lay, Dec. 21, 1909 
y f } 
hi } ¢ esy be 
/ ‘ hal ng hour 
} ey he day 


Fat Ben’s office was across the way from Jefferson 
Market In the triangle made by Greenwich Avenue, 
West Tenth Street and Sixth Avenue there is a district 


irt for il cases, a police court and a jail; whole cheeses 
assorted wursts are exhibited in a Sixth Avenue win- 
ww of the building on the triangle. As near as might be to 
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‘You Want a Tip, Ma’am?’’ He Growted Amicably. 


By Thomas McMorrow 


BUREN “Fat Ben? . . . Listen; two of the 


RAEBURWN VAN 


this hive were Fat Ben’s quarters—in the second-floor 
front of a four-story rooming house, over a plumbing shop. 
Under Fat Ben’s windows was a sign as wide as the house, 
saying International Surety Company; on each window 
it said Bail Bonds. Fat Ben was agent for the great and 
wealthy surety company, holding a power of attorney 
from it. On his walls were his licenses from the state Insur- 
ance Department—one to act as a broker, and the other to 















Bonds and Lam!” 


do business as an individual bondsman. Those licenses 
were virtually certificates of good character. 

Like any other business, Fat Ben’s business was done 
partly on trust, on the passed word. There’s such a thing 
as honor among rascals; it may be a chancy security and 
rest on nothing but mutually demonstrable complicity, but 
a working arrangement they must have or the jig is up. 
Fat Ben kept his word, as a rule, and unless given a real 
inducement, and he expected others to do the same or bet- 
ter, and that’s why he was so incensed at the men calling 
themselves Frank Campola and Tony Valent. They jumped 
their bail after being let out on the cuff. 

“A thief is a gentleman, compared with a bail jumper,” 
said Fat Ben. ‘‘ You know just where a thief is; when you 
go out he comes in, and when you come in he goes out. 
3ut a low-lifed bail jumper, where is he?” 

To add insult to their injury, these men got him out of 
bed, and Fat Ben liked his bed. He had just switched off 
his light after reading himself into drowsiness with the 
morning paper when the telephone rang on the table by his 





‘*Take Your 
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head. The light went on again; Fat Ben sat 
up, lit a cigarette, blew smoke into the mouth- 
piece, and said, ‘‘ Hello,” in a growling bass. 


boys been grabbed. They’re up in the sta- 
tion house. Get up there right away and take ’em out, 
will you?”’ 

“Sure. For what? Who are you?’ 

‘Listen; I’m talking for Stitch Cilian.”’ 

“Is Stitch going to take care of me?”’ 

“Sure. It’s the same thing. You take ’em out, and 
they’ll be there or dead.” 

“Put Stitch on,” said Fat Ben. His big blue eyes winked 
sleepily. He inhaled steadily through the cigarette, which 
brightened and faded in his wide, heavy mouth, and ex- 
haled pillars of smoke through his big nose. Fat Ben’s 
pituitary gland may have been out of whack, but he would 
have been a big man anyway; he was naturally a sawed- 
off giant. 

“Listen; Stitch can’t talk. Will you go? There’s big 
money in this—you know what I mean? Will you go?”’ 
‘*What’s the matter with tomorrow morning?”’ 
“Listen; you’re a wise guy, ain’t you? Well, they can’t 
wait till tomorrow morning—you know what I mean? 
There’s heavy money in this. Will you 
go?” 


“T’ll go and talk to them,” grunted Fat 
Ben. 

He threw his columnar legs out of bed and 
proceeded to dress, quickly and sketchily 
His movements were surprisingly light and 
quick. There are fat men who toil over the 
ground like recruits under field packs, ob 
viously carrying about all they can lift, and 
there are fat men who are spry and can toss 
themselves about as if they were inflated 
with air. He trotted downstairs, called a 
taxi driver out of a lunch room, thrust his 
bulk into the cab, and with a fresh cigarette 
making an orange spot in the darkness, went 
shooting up deserted Sixth Avenue. 

He was contented to be out. He would 
charge double for his time, one for him and 
one for the International. The collateral he 
would take for the bond he was about to 
write would hardly appeal to the board of 
the International, but he didn’t have to 
submit it, holding a power of attorney; he 
was about to obligate the International and 
to take as security the simple word of a 
gang leader that the bailed men would be 
in court on demand or would be dead. He 
had taken that collateral of Stitch Cilian 
many times. Once his bond had been for- 
feited. Two weeks later Fat Ben, sitting in 
a chair on Sixth Avenue, with his stomach 
in his lap, read about an unidentified cadaver 
that had been found in Brooklyn and that 
had evidently been thrown from a motor 
car. He lit a fresh cigarette and turned to 
his favorite comic strip. It was good adver- 
tising. He would gamble on Stitch’s word. 

‘‘Send up those two wops,”’ called the 
sergeant on the desk as Fat Ben entered 
and came up to him. ‘Hello, Ben.” 

‘Greetings, Eddie, my old tomato,” said 





Fat Ben. ‘“‘What are you got them for 

“The Sullivan Law.” 

‘““Get out. Where’s the man made the collar 

“In back. Want to see him?” 

“Talk to him yourself. What do I want with him?” 

Frank Campola and Tony Valent, two gayly dressed, 
perfumed and dirty young men, were brought up from the 
depths. The swarthy and blue-jowled faces were expres- 
sionless; they looked at Fat Ben like two cows. He did not 
know them, and was surprised. 

“T hear that you boys want to beat the line-up,” he said, 


leading them aside. 

“Yeah.” 

Fat Ben put his arms around their shoulders, when he 
looked not unlike an old-man gorilla held up by savage 
hunters for exhibition as a trophy. ‘“‘It’s going to take a 
lot of doing, boys, because they got you for a Sullivan. 
That’s state’s prison—carrying concealed weapons is—and 
the sergeant can’t spring you.”’ 

“They ain’t got us for no Sullivan. Listen. We was going 


hunting, see? Tony here knows a guy whose brother got a 
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Suddenly Valent Sprang Away With a Choking Cry of Fear 


farm in Jersey where there is deers—regular deers —and 
Tony says to me, he says, ‘ Well, Frank, how about you and 
me going over there and see if we couldn’t knock off one of 
these here deers?’ So that was all right, and we get a 
couple of gats oe 

“Stop, stop,”’ said Fat Ben, rejecting contemptuously a 
story that was probably the fruit of much thought. ‘‘ They 
got you right. It’ll cost you a hundred apiece. Come 
across. 

““See Stitch,” they said, and stood on that. Fat Ben 
went over and whispered with the sergeant. ‘‘ But it’ll cost 
you a hundred and a half,”’ said the sergeant finally. Fat 
Ben had done business with him before. 

“‘Leave it to me, Eddie,” grumbled Fat Ben. ‘I don’t 
know what this thing is, but there’s heavy money in it, and 
I'll get you all I can. You'll get yours when I get mine. I’m 
taking these boys out on the cuff, being that they’re well 


connected. Book them for a misdemeanor. Give me the 


pen. 

‘“A hundred dollars bail?” suggested the sergeant. 

‘*Five hundred apiece,” amended Fat Ben. ‘‘Let me 
make an honest dollar.’’ He called over his shoulder 
as he filled out the undertakings: ‘‘Where do you 
boys live, if you know? Come here and sign up.” 

“The next time you don’t 
want to drive so fast, and 
you won’t get picked up for 
endangering people’s lives,” 
said the sergeant sternly. 
‘The taxpayers of this city 
are paying for protection, 
and the police are going to 
see they get it.” 

Fat Ben took his men out 
to the waiting taxi, pushed 
them in and crowded in 
after them. The cab raced 
in the direction of Fiftieth 
Street; Stitch Cilian’s hang- 
out was a cigar store that had 
a reading room in the rear 
used for playing stuss. Fat 
Ben maneuvered to get out 
of the cab without taking 
the shell of it on his back, 
saw Stitch Cilian stepping 
from a telephone booth in 
the still brightly lighted 
cigar store. 

“You're looking good,” 
said Fat Beacommendingly, 
referring, as Stitch knew, to 
the gang leader’s clothes. 
Stitch knew clothes; he had 
started in life as a tailor 
hence the nickname. He 
dressed fashionably, valu- 
ing appearances greatly, 
like all of the underworld. 
Stitch showed good clothes 
off; he was a well-made 
man, slim and strong. His 
prominent and uneasy gray 
eyes were bright and his 
complexion was ruddy, de- 
spite his gray temples. He 
was no plug-ugly, although 


‘You See, the Money Really Belongs to Me. 
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he had been arrested fifteen times in the two years then 
last past. He had a business office on Park Row whence he 
furnished so-called private detectives and guards to strik 
ing unions and warlike employers. 
pretty well to do. ‘* Here’s the boys,” said Fat Ben 

“What boys?” asked Stitc! He looked into 


the cab carefully, and said, ‘‘I never seen them 


He was supposed to be 


before.”’ 
“Didn’t you give me a ring?” growled Fat 
sen. 


‘Not me. 
me, Ben? 


What are you trying to run on 


g 
I been in back there playing stuss 
all night. Go in and ask.” 

‘“‘Back in the coop,” said Fat Ben, starting 
for the cab. 
and Campola went out the other 


As he opened the near door, Valent 


They bolted across Broadway 
and then ran in opposite dire 
tions. 

One source of income for the 
boys around Jefferson Market was 
betting on Fat Ben in a footrace. 
He looked like a man who could 
roll faster than he could run, but 
he was really capable of an in- 
credible burst of speed. He 
sprinted across the street now, chose Valent 
as his quarry and ran him down in Fiftiett 
Street beside the blank wall of a wholesale 
With a swing of an arm 
that was like a leg of mutton, he slapped 
the young man up against the brick wall. 
Valent said afterward, “‘It felt like both bar- 
rels!”’ 

The street was fitfully lighted and was de- 
serted; the hour was propitious. Fat Ben 
pinned the scrawny youth against the wall with one hand 
and went through him dexterously with the other. 

In a trousers pocket he found eleven dollars and eight 
cents, and that he took. A bottle of perfume came from 
a vest pocket; Fat Ben threw it into the gutter. The 
youth hung in Fat Ben’s grasp as he might have hung 
from a hook. From an inside pocket Fat Ben drew a 
small object wrapped in a silk handkerchief. He thought 
it was a policeman’s shield until he unwrapped it. 

“Oh, listen, not that,” whined Valent. ‘‘ Hey, lister 
I'll get you your dough. Oh, please, don’t take that.”’ 


grocer’s warehouse. 








The bracelet 


his mouth opened 


after him, he walke 


look at the ornamer 


were at least thirty 


nd ranging from a 


“Listen ” be 


flamed and twinkled in Fat Ber 


and trembled. Dragging 

qa to the nearest k a ad 

t It was certair ly a beauty »é 
tones, alternating green and 


bout two carats downward 


gan Valent 


tic attempt to win free, snatching at the same time 


bracelet. 
“Think it’s wort 
He cuffec 


Fat Ben 


heap and walked away. The bracelet was in his p 


He whistled cheerfully 
cab. “Jefferson M 
avidly. His heart | 
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Ma Bonn 


‘Listen, will you 


young fellow named Devine 
grabbed for felonious assault and robbery 


man with a gat for 
manly fellow with 
lifter over his aunt’ 


ment and*copped : 


her.” 


“Has he got the 


“Well, that’s not his story. But he’s got dough.”’ 


and She is Supposed to Take Care of the Money Until I'm Thirty"’ 


{ff 


Wrong number! 


pre 


And then he made a fr 


h half a grand, do ypu nterp 


i Valent twice, droppe 1 nim 


lit a cigarette and 





tenpned } 
ppea 


arket, George,” he said, eating 
vothered him after such an effort 


He was glad to get 


again. He sighed wearil 
cheerily still, as he looked ;: 
he ¢ ock, which reg 


| | " i 
to unlace his left shoe 
the telephone rang 


puffed it, 
again, and took th 
ment 

“ Hello.” 

‘Listen, Ben,” said 
strument. “* This 


I'm at Two 


1 


got off his collar and tie 






I i at 
n his bed, and reached his 


right hand around his midriff 


Then 


Fat Ben lit a cigarette 


yawned, puffed 
e 
th 


Hundred 


Twenty-ninth Street 


He 


it 


nstru 


is Connors 
ana 


and 


White Plains Avenue. In the 


station house up 


said Fat Ben decidedly 


» 


Joseph Devine—that’ 


; Ring off a 
I been trying to get you. There's 


i 


s been 


He’s no stickup 


collateral, but a very nice and gentle- 


big dough 


It seems he bent a stove 


dome in the course of a family argu 


1 bundle of bonds. 


bonds?” 


He near croaked 


“What's the matter with tomor- 
row?’’ pleaded Fat Ben against his own 
good sense. He was already feeling for 


his collar 
Continued on Page 72 


My Aunt is the Trustee of My Mother's Estate—She's My Mother's Sister 














Lilie 


HERE came to Detroit not long ago a young 

business rnan from an Eastern city, and his wife. 

At first Mrs. John Smith, as we may as well call 

her, was reluctant to leave the metropolis where she had 

always lived. Then her husband ex- 

plained to her the great advantages 
to be gained by this move. 

“It’s the coming city of America,” 
he declared. He quoted facts and 
figures 

But she was less impressed by these 
arguments than by the pictures of a 
new social order which formed in her 
mind as he talked. As he described 
the wealth of the city and the short 
space of time in which much of this 
wealth had been made, she 
saw in imagination a scale 
of living which corre- 
sponded with all that she 
had read of the regal splen- / 
dor of moving-picture stars { 
in Hollywood. ; 

Shortly after their arrival y ~ 
she received a telephone 
eallfrom Mrs. Blank. Mr. 
Blank was one of the men 
with whom her husband 
was to be associated. She 
had happened to hear him 
say that his income aver- 
aged nearly a million dol- 
lars a year 

“‘We want you to dine 
with us,” said the resident 
‘And we'd like to have you 
this evening. But as it’s 
Thursday, we shall have to 
take you to our Cook’s 
Night Out Club. Would 
you mind?” 

Mary Smith accepted 
this invitation, and after 
hanging up the receiver, 
turned to her husband. 
‘Are you sure those are the 
same Blanks you’ve been 
telling me about?” 

““One and the same, my 
dear. Just wait! You won’t 
ever meet more attractive 
people anywhere.” 

“T don’t doubt it,’’ she 
persisted. ‘‘But it seems 
queer that people who are 
so rich should bother about 
their cook’s night out! It 
sounds more like struggling suburbanites. 

‘Well, it will be the only thing you'll hear 
here that does,” he declared. And he was right. 

Early in the evening, when the winter dusk 
had fallen and from the high windows of the 
hotel they could look across the myriad yellow lights which 
outlined the streets and the broad, busy river and marked 
the shores of Canada, she said, ‘‘I’ll admit the view is won- 
derful! It reminds me of Paris at night.” 


” 


A Club That Looks Like a Home 


(ys THE way downstairs to the closed motor car which 
_/ their host had sent for them, she decided to remember 
this complimentary comparison. 

But later on she quite forgot the idea of manufacturing 
artificial conversation. In less than half an hour after they 
had left the city they found themselves in the country, 
driving along Lake St. Clair, with one estate after another 

isible on the opposite side. At one of the big gates the 
chauffeur turned in 

They dismounted under the lighted porte-cochére of a 
long, low English-looking house. In the hallway their hosts 
welcomed them. Mary’s first reaction was to be glad she’d 
ing gown. Mrs. Blank was handsome 
and very chic. As they were taken into the beautiful 
drawing-room and introduced to a number of young men 
and women, she tried to analyze just what it was that 
made the manner of these strangers different from the 
manner of people she had met in other places. 


worn her newest even 
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By Maude Parker 
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He Sees His Friends Frequently, But He Prefers to Do So 


With a Minimum of Formality 


They were friendly. Or perhaps it was more accurate to 
say they were not unfriendly. They said they were glad 
to see her, but they were certainly not effusive. She did 
not like effusiveness and yet she suddenly realized that she 
was surprised at their lack of enthusiasm about her. In a 
flash of honesty she realized that she had had the feeling 
that they would be delighted to welcome two Easterners into 
their Middle-Western circle. But they seemed entirely 
oblivious of any such honor. She thought they were truly 
self-sufficient, not in the conscious way of many New Eng- 
landers or Southerners, for instance, who might resent an 
outsider’s presence, but with the self-sufficiency of people 
who are young, successful and happy. 

Presently they all prepared to move on to the Grosse 
Pointe Club where they were to dine. They reached this 
small building on the lake front after a few minutes’ ride, 
and Mary exclaimed, when she went inside, about its ex- 
traordinarily charming decoration. 

“But it’s like a beautiful private house,” she said in 
amazement. 

One of the men laughed. ‘I’m glad you appreciate it. 
We think it’s bully. It was done by one of our members 
who is certainly talented. But there was an older member, 
once—a very rich self-made man—who complained bit- 
terly about our spending so much money on it. ‘Why, it 


‘ 
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looks like a home,’ he said. ‘I want a club to look like 
a club.’”’ 

They dined at small tables in a room painted in soft 
blue. The food was excellent. Some of them danced 
between courses. Afterward they had coffee in front 
of a blazing wood fire. They danced again. Some of 
them went into other rooms and played bridge. There 
were perhaps eighty people altogether, but each one 
seemed to be doing whatever he or she wanted to do. 

On the way home Mary said, “I never had a better 
time. I don’t feel at all as if I’d spent the evening with 
strangers. At first I was terrified. Then as I began to 

talk to them I realized that they have a wonderful 
quality. They’re the most natural people I ever 
saw.” 

In her enthusiasm she wrote to her sister the next 
morning. A few days later she received an answer 
postmarked Long Island. 

“‘Your rhapsody about Detroit astonishes me,” 
it said in substance. ‘I’ve never been there and I 
don’t know much about it, but I don’t see how a 
new, crude place like that that’s just grown up 
overnight can have the charm you ascribe to it 
I had an idea that no one out there talked about 
anything except money and 
business.”’ 

Like all converts, the re- 
cipient of the letter became 
heated in the defense of her 
newly acquired cause. Ina 
desire to back up her belief 
by facts, she learned a great 
deal of interest about her 
adopted residence. She 
knew from observation that 
it was not crude. This 
charge she dismissed. In 
answer to the allegation 
that it was new, she stated 
that it was two hundred 
and twenty-six years old. 


Civilized 


“TT’S the oldest city in 
the United States be 
tween the Alleghany Moun- 
tains and the New Mexican 
plains,’’ she wrote. 

Then she glanced at the 
next paragraph in the 
journal from which she had 
gleaned thisinformation. It 
said, “‘ Detroit is, with the 
exception of Washington, 
D. C., the most beautiful 
city in the country. In the 
original plan, made in 1806, 
was a replica of Major L’Enfant’s plan for the national 
capital. It is the fastest growing city of its class in th 
world.” 

““Well, I won’t put that in,” she said. “‘That will sound 
like propaganda.” 

She did say in her letter, however: “It is not only 
old in years but it has been civilized for a long time. It 
changed from being a mere French trading post to being a 
colony in 1703, when Madame de Mothe Cadillac came 
here with her husband, ‘the gallant officer and Knight of 
St. Louis,’ who was the governor. This young and lovely 
creature who, when she was married at the age of sixteen, 
was declared to be the prettiest girl in Quebec, was warned 
by all her friends not to go into Le Detroit. But she went 
just the same, and she said to them as she embarked on the 
long and dangerous voyage: ‘Do not waste your pity on 
me, dear friends! I know the hardships the isola- 
tion of the life to which I am going; yet I am eager to go 
For a woman who truly loves her husband every- 
thing else is by comparison a matter of indifference.’ 

“‘Now that was more than two centuries ago, but no 
community that had as its first leader a woman of her 
courage and charm can be said to have grown up over- 
night. And as for your idea that business and money are 
talked about, I’ll wager you'll hear less of it here than in 
New York. You see, where everyone’s so rich, money be- 
comes even less important than in a place where everyone 
is poor. They’ve got to find some other standard of val- 
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ues. (Continued on Page 185) 
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NY person taking an ocean voyage should be careful 
of his or her diet. I have arrived at this conclusion 
after taking all kinds of advice from all kinds of 

people. Some warned me to lay off fatty foods, some ad- 
monished me to eschew starchy provender, and still others 
waved the red flag of danger against salads, caviar and 
pickled sweetbreads. After weighing the evidence and sub- 
tracting the things I couldn’t eat from the list of edible 
goodies on the menu, I realized there was but one food left 
to me on the voyage. I would have to turn cannibal and 
eat another first-class passenger. 

There are some kind friends—not always of the right 
kind—who make it their business to supply their acquaint- 
ances with nostrums guaranteed to prevent seasickness— 
either on land or ocean. They didn’t overlook me, with 
the result that when I waddled up the gangplank in New 
York I was equipped with an armful of lemons to suck on 
in the vicinity of icebergs, a package of Sea Sick pills 
to take every time I saw a whale, and a miscellaneous 
collection of whatnots, dib-dabs and thingummy-jiggers, 
all guaranteed to make a chronic case out of anything 
trivial. 

I have just finished the voyage, and have arrived at 
Cherbourg firmly convinced that there is only one stand- 
ard diet for transatlantic travel, and that recipe is: Don’t 
eat anything you can’t lift. 


Eating Like a Gentleman—or Three 


T HAS been exactly twenty-three years since I toured 

the one-way steamship lanes. I used to get sick in the 
old days, and when I hung on the rail it wasn’t for the pur- 
pose of cheering my horse as he came tearing down the 
stretch. I used to prepare for a voyage by not eating any- 
thing for three days, which required considerable mental 
jurisdiction, as I am a heavy eater. After I was on board 
I didn’t eat much because the motion of the boat furnished 
me with the necessary will power. 
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1 COOK’S TOUR 


I determined that I would go through the same routine 
for this trip, and was doing fairly well until the night of 
departure, when I was forced to attend a farewell banquet 
instigated in my honor. Naturally I had to eat at my own 
banquet, and, for fear of offending my host, I ate three times 
as much as anybody else present. But I was determined 
to make amends by not eating anything the first day out. 
We went directly to the boat from the banquet, and while 
the farewells were being exchanged at a fair rate of interest 
in my cabin, who pops in but the steward of C Deck? He 
carried a platter stuffed with cakes, sandwiches and tea. 
What could I do? I was still the guest of honor. After 
the sandwiches we had more sandwiches, and washed 
them down with still more. It was a midnight sailing and 
we waved overfed farewells with saucers and napkins 
instead of hankies. We left in a blaze of glory and cake 
crumbs. 

Three hours later I felt the first long rocking-chair roll 
of the Atlantic under me and figured it was time to get 
seasick. I am sorry to say that it couldn’t be done, which 
confounds all scientific propaganda on the irresistible 
dominance of the will to lose. I was thinking sick, willing 
to be sick, but I couldn’t get sick. So I rang for the stew- 
ard, had some more sandwiches and went to sleep, with 
the express idea of pounding my ear until noon, thereby 
missing breakfast. 

I had a very narrow escape, for I slept until ten and just 
managed to horn in on the last breakfast call. It was a 
good breakfast, too, in case anybody should drive up in a 
rowboat and ask you. There were good breakfasts all over 
that boat from the bilge keel to the captain’s table on the 
boat deck. Nobody on the boat missed a meal for six 
days, and we went through some fairly rough weather, es- 
pecially when a following sea whipped under the boat's 
quarter and she shook her hips like Gilda Gray. 

The unique feature of deep-sea cuisine is the absolute 
fairness in the distribution of food. So far as I could note, 
there is no difference between first, second and third class 
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eating. In fact, first and second class food is absoiutely 
alike. The food for both premier classes is cooked in the 
same kitchen and the same menu is used for both series of 


diners: The only difference is that there is a Class A dining 
saloon separated from the B Class café by the kitchen whic! 


supplies them both. The two restaurants are both on D 
Deck. If you want something a little better you can go to 
the Ritz dining saloon on B Deck. The Ritz is strictly 


formal, and when you dine there you must glitter like the 
uppermost green-and-gold spot on a peacock’s tail. Eve 
ning dress is compulsory in the Ritz, which makes for thx 
snobbishness so cordially detested by the average Amer 
ican. 

If you vote to eat in the Ritz restaurant for the duratior 
of the voyage the ship’s purser gives you a rebate of about 
thirty-six dollars when you reach Cherbourg. This is a 
reward for not dining in the ship’s restaurant, for your 
ticket calls for both bed and board. The thirty-six dollars 
gives you a good line on the company’s estimate of food 
cost, for, figuring eighteen meals on a six-day boat, the price 
of each meal is two dollars. The Ritz is operated absolute]; 
independently of the ship’s storage rooms, and the only 
time any contact is made is when the manager of the Ritz 
wants to borrow some butter, coffee or sugar from the 
ship’s steward. 


Fifty-One Chances 


HE breakfast I almost missed on the first morning out 

consisted of a compote of prunes, oatmeal, Cambridgs 
and tomato sausages, codfish, frizzled Dorset bacon, scram- 
bled eggs, French rolls, Indian griddlecakes, marmalade and 
coffee. I made that selection from a choice of fifty-one 
distinct items on the morning menu. If I had been stil! 
hungry at the finish I could have had a second helping of 
stewed figs, rice, bloaters, grilled lamb kidneys, puré« 
potatoes, broiled Berkshire ham, asparagus omelet, spring 

(Continued on Page 139) 

















**Have a Little Broth, Sir?’’ He Said—‘‘a Little Broth, Sir?" 
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“I Told Mimi That She Ought to be Carefuler How She Went Around With a Fellow Like Pat Ives’’ 








Til 
H, I KNEW I would be—I knew it!” 
moaned the red-headed girl, crawling 
abjectly over three irritated and un- 
helpful members of the Fourth Estate, drop- 
ping her pencil, dropping her. notebook, dropping a pair 
of gray gloves and a squirrel scarf and lifting a stricken 
face to the menacing countenance of Ben Potts, king of 
court criers. “I've been late for every single thing that’s 
happened since [ got to this wretched town. It’s like Alice 
in Wonderland—you have to run like mad to keep in the 
same place. Who's talking? What's happened?” 

“Well, you seem to be doing most of the talking,” replied 
the real reporter unkindly. ‘And about all that’s hap- 
pened has been fifteen minutes of as hot legal brimstone 
and sulphur as you’d want to hear in a thousand years, 
emitted by the Mephistophelean Farr, who thinks it would 
be nice to have a jackknife in evidence, and the inflam- 
mable Lambert, who thinks it would be horrid. Mr. 
Lambert was mistaken and the knifeisin. Outside of that, 
everything's lovely. Not a soul’s confessed, the day is 
young, and Mr. Douglas Thorne is just taking the stand. 
Carry on!” 

The red-headed girl watched the lean, bronzed gentle- 
man with sandy hair and a look of effortless distinction 
with approval. Nice eyes, nice hands. 
“Mr. Thorne, what is your occupation?’ 


Nice voice: “I am a member of the New York Stock 





’ 


“xchange.” 
“Are you a relative of the defendant, Susan Ives?”’ 
“Her elder brother, I’m proud to say.” 
His pleasant eyes smiled down at the slight figure in the 
familiar tweed suit, and for the first time since she had 
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come to court Sue Ives smiled back freely and spontane- 
ously—a friendly, joyous smile, brilliant as a banner. 

The prosecutor lifted a warning hand. “Please stick to 
the issue, Mr. Thorne, and we'll take your affection for 
your sister for granted. Are you the proprietor of the old 
Thorne estate, the Orchards? 

oe 

“The sole proprietor?” 

“The sole proprietor.” 

“Why did your sister not share in that estate?” 

“My father no longer regarded my sister as his heir after 
she married Patrick Ives. He took a violent dislike to Mr. 
Ives from the first, and it was distinctly against his wishes 
that Sue married him.” 

“Did you share this dislike?” 

“For Patrick? Oh, no. At the time I hardly knew him, 
and later I became extremely fond of him.” 

“You still are?” 

The pleasant gray eyes, suddenly grave, looked back un- 
swervingly into the hot blue fire of the prosecutor's. ‘ That 
is a difficult question to answer categorically. Perhaps the 
most accurate reply that I can give is that at present I am 
reserving an opinion on my brother-in-law and his conduct.” 

“That’s hardly a satisfactory reply, Mr. Thorne.” 

“T regret it; it is an honest one.” 

“Well, let’s put it this way: You are devoted to your 
sister, aren’t you, Mr. Thorne?”’ 

“Very deeply devoted.” 


RALEIGH 


“You admit her happiness is dear to you?”’ 

““T don’t particularly care for the word ‘ad- 
mit’; I state willingly that her happiness is 
very dear to me.” 

“‘And you would do anything to secure it?” 

“IT would do a great deal.” 

“Anything?” 

Douglas Thorne leaned forward over the witness box, his 
face suddenly stern. “If by-‘anything,’ Mr. Farr, you 
mean would I commit murder, my reply is no.” 

Judge Carver’s gavel fell with a crash. ‘‘That is an en- 
tirely uncalled-for conclusion, Mr. Thorne. It may be 
stricken from the record.” 

“Kindly reply to my question, Mr. Thorne. Would you 
not do anything in order to secure your sister’s happiness?” 

“No.” 

Once more Sue Ives’ smile flew like a banner. 

“Mr. Thorne, did your sister ever speak to you about 
her first two or three years in New York?” 

“T have a vague general impression that we discussed 
certain aspects of it, such as living conditions there at the 
time, and 4 

“Vague general impressions aren’t what we want. You 
have no specific knowledge of where they were or what 
they were doing at the time?” 

“‘T can recall nothing at the moment.” 

“Your sister, to whom you are so devoted, never once 
communicated with you during that time?”’ 

‘“‘T received a letter from her about a week after she left 
Rosemont, stating that she thought that for the time being 
it would be better to sever all connections with Rosemont, 
but that her affection for all of us was unchanged.” 
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“T haven't asked you for the contents of the letter. Is 
that the only communication that you received from her 
during those years in New York?” 

“With the exception of Christmas cards, I heard nothing 
more for a little over two years. Then she began to write 
fairly regularly.” 

“Mr. Thorne, were you on the estate of the Orchards at 
any time on June 19, 1926?” 

“T was.” 

There was a sudden stir and ripple throughout the court 
room. ‘‘Now!”’ said the ripple. ‘‘Now! At last!” 

*“At what time?” 

“T couldn’t state the exact time at which I arrived, but I 
believe that it must have been shortly after nine in the 
evening.” 

The ripples widened and deepened. 

“And at what time did you leave?” 

“That I can tell you exactly. I left the main house at 
the Orchards at exactly ten minutes to ten.” 

The ripples broke into little waves. Ten o’clock 

“Silence!”’ banged Judge Carver's gavel. 

“‘Silence!”’ sang Ben Potts. 

‘Please tell us what you were doing at the Orchards 
during that hour.” 

“It was considerably less than an hour. Mr. Conroy 
had telephoned me shortly before dinner, asking me to 
leave the keys at the cottage, which I gladly agreed to do, 
as I had been intending for some time to get some old ac- 
count books I had left in my desk at the main house. I 
didn’t notice the exact time at which I left Lakedale, but 
it must have been about half-past eight, as we dine at half- 
past seven, and I smoked a cigar before I started. I drove 
over at a fair rate of speed—around thirty-five miles an 
hour, say—and went straight to the main house.” 

“You did not stop at the gardener’s cottage?”’ 

“No; I——” 

“Yet you pass it on your way from the lodge to the 
house, don’t you?”’ 


Nine o'clock 
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River Road; the 


I use the 
road leads straight from the back 
of the place to the mair 


“Not coming from Lakedale. 
first entrance off the 


house; the lodge gates are at 
the opposite end of the place on the main road from Rose- 
mont. Shall I go on?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

“It was just beginning to get dark when I arrived, and 
the electricity was shut off, so I didn’t linger in the house 
just procured the papers and cleared out. When I got back 
to the car I decided to leave it there 
cottage and back. It was only a ten-minute walk each way 
and it was a fine evening. I started off a 

“You say that it was dark at the time?’ 

“It was fairly dark when I started, and quite dark as I 
approached the cottage.” 

“Was there a moon?” 

“T don’t think so; I remember noticing the stars on the 
way home, but I am quite sure that there was no moon at 
that time.”’ 

“You met no one on your way to the cottage?’ 

“No one at all.” 

“You saw nothing to attract your attention?’ 

“No.” 

“And heard nothing?” 

“Yes,” said Douglas 
emphatically as he had said no. 

The prosecutor took a quick step forward. 
you heard something? What did you hear?”’ 

“T heard a woman scream.” 

“Nothing else?”’ 

“Yes, a second or so after the scream I heard a man 
laugh.” 

“A man laugh?” The prosecutor's voice was rough with 
incredulity. ‘‘ What kind of a laugh?”’ 

“T don’t know how to characterize it,” said Mr. Thorne 
simply. “It was an ordinary enough laugh, in a rather 
deep masculine voice. It didn’t strike me as in any way 
extraordinary.” 


and walk over to the 


, 


Thorne, as quietly and un- 


“You say 





“Tt didn’t strike you as extraordina to near a womar 
scream and a man laugh in a deserted place at that hour of 


the night?” 


“No, frankly, it didn’t. My first reaction was that the 
caretaker and wife had returned fron ‘ vacat 
earlier than we had expected them; or, if not, that po 
some of the young people from the ge were indulging 
in some romantic trespassing—that’s not u nown, lm a) 
state 

You heard no words? No voices?’ 


1 was about three hundred feet from the 
at the time that I heard the screan 
“You did not consider that that sound was the voice of a 


mortal terror?” 


“Oh, no; 


cottage 


woman raised in 
“No,” “Naturally, 
should have done something to investigat« 
what startled when I first heard it, but the 
ing so promptly completely reassured me. A as: 


said Douglas Thorne. 
I was some 
iaugi follow- 
ream of 
terror, a scream of pain, a scream of surprise, a scream of 
more or less perfun I doubt whether any 


tory protest one 


could distinguish between them at three hundred feet. I 
certainly couldn't.” 
The 


hardly to be listening to this lucid exposition 


seemed 
“You're 


>» 


you heard it distinctly? 


prosecutor shook his head irritably; he 


quite sure about the laugh 


“Oh, perfectly distinctly.” 

“Could you see the cottage from where you stood at the 
time?” 

“‘No; the bend in the road and the high shrubbery hid 


it completely until you were almost on top of it.”’ 


oer } 


Then you don’t know whether it was li 
heard the scream?”’ 

“No; I only know that it was dark when I reached it a 
moment or so later.” 

“What did you do when you reached the cottage 


zhted when you 


“I noticed that it was dark as I ran up the steps, but or 
the off chance that it might have been the gardener that I 


Continued on Page 80 


























‘“‘She Seemed in a Great Hurry and I Thought That She Had Probably Forgotten Something 
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Higher Cotton Prices 


OLLOWING the bumper cotton crop of last year the 
poe of cotton fell to within speaking distance of ten 
ents a pound. Recently, as the result of an upswing in price 
overing several months, the price of cotton was more than 
double that figure. The situation is important as a fact; 
it is also significant for the lesson it imparts. 

When the price of cotton collapsed under the bumper 
crop, plus a heavy carry-over from the previous year, a 
widespread demand arose for the formal withdrawal of a 
large quantity of cotton, to be impounded, if necessary, for 
several years. It was urged that only through the with- 
drawal! from the market of millions of bales of cotton could 
any improvement in the price be sought. Twelve-cent 
cotton was far below the cost of production in Southeastern 
states. Cost of production of cotton in Southwestern 
states stands substantially lower than east of the Missis- 
sippi. There has been a large expansion of cotton growing 
with modern methods in Texas and Oklahoma, and the 
average cost of production on the large fields of the newer 
region is substantially below that on the small fields in the 
older region. 

The low price of cotton hit the Southeastern states 
hardest, both economically and politically. For various 
reasons it proved impracticable to set up any formal 
scheme for the impounding of several million bales of cot- 
ton. If the dire effects prophesied as consequences of 
twelve-cent cotton had eventuated, public demand for the 
withdrawal of several million bales from the market might 
have become insistent; but to a surprising extent the 
iness affairs of the South accommodated themselves to 
the low price of cotton, though doubtless with heavy losses 


bus 


to many producers. 

In the meantime there has been an enormous consump- 
yn of American cotton at home and abroad. The flood 
f the Mississippi placed considerable cotton acreage out 
f operation. Furthermore, crop conditions have not de- 


veloped favorably and a relatively short cotton crop is 
recast. 
There is now a fair prospect that increased consumption 
throughout the year and a short crop will wipe out the 
heavy carry-over. As the natural consequence of this ex- 


pectation, the price of cotton has advanced steadily. 


If three or four million bales of cotton had been with- 
drawn from the market and impounded last autumn, 
would the rise in price have occurred more rapidly? 
Would the price have gone higher? Would not consump- 
tion have been restrained and acreage stimulated? One 
man’s guess is as good as that of another in such matters. 
But we make the inference that the outcome would not 
have been much different from the standpoint of growers’ 
returns. Foreign demand might have been restrained and 
business practices of American traders and spinners dis- 
turbed. So long as everyone knew about how much cotton 
there was in the world the influence of new crop conditions 
would have had the same effect. As against a doubtful 
gain to growers, at the best, the country has been spared 
a gigantic experiment in government participation in 


business. 


Protection That Protects 


OST men who bequeath an estate to widow and chil- 
M dren or other dependents do so in the hope that the 
principal sum will be kept intact, that it will be so in- 
vested as to bring in the highest return compatible with 
safety, and that this income will be received regularly, 
without shrinkage, over a long term of years. 

By the law of averages such hopes are commonly, if not 
usually, foredoomed to disappointment. Widows without 
business training more often than not. dissipate their hus- 
bands’ estates and find themselves thrown upon their own 
resources for the support of themselves and young chil- 
dren. Lifelong habits of thrift and self-sacrifice which have 
resulted in the accumulation of a comfortable competence 
go for nothing when it is scattered to the four winds by 
speculation, foolish investment or sheer extravagance. 
What is worse, dependents are deprived of that immunity 
from want and hardship which someone toiled so long and 
so painfully to confer upon them. 

The inability of the average widow to conserve a small 
fortune or to invest wisely the proceeds of a substantial 
life-insurance policy is so notorious that new devices for 
her protection are continually being worked out and prac- 
tically applied. The insurance companies have been lead- 
ers in this field. All insurance men of long experience have 
seen so many widows come to grief, have witnessed so 
much hardship borne by women and children whose hus- 
bands and fathers strained every nerve to assure them a 
financially comfortable future, that they feel strongly upon 
this matter; and common humanity, quite as much as 
business considerations, has moved them to work out sev- 
eral ingenious and highly flexible plans under which a 
policyholder may feel morally certain that his beneficiaries 
will actually receive over a predetermined span of years 
the protection that he is buying for them. 

Such plans have made a strong appeal to farseeing busi- 
ness and professional men. They are being adopted with 
increasing frequency; but even now far too many policies 
are being paid in a lump sum to beneficiaries who will in- 
evitably lose it or spend it or have it wheedled away from 
them in a very few years. All experience teaches that in 
the vast majority of cases life insurance taken for the 
benefit of women and children without highly specialized 
business training should be made payable in such a manner 
as to yield a foolproof income for a specified period, an 
income which will inevitably be received unless the under- 
writers go into insolvency or the courts go out of business. 

The problems which arise from the disposition by will of 
cash, real estate and securities are of a similar nature. It 
might be presumed that highly intelligent women, of ma- 
ture years, accustomed to handling money and possessed of 
business contacts with reputable financial institutions, 
might safely be left to their own devices in the disposition 
of substantial legacies. Experience has often proved the 
contrary to be the case. 

Few will deny that the late Elbert H. Gary was one of 
the ablest and shrewdest business leaders of our time. His 
knowledge of the world and of human nature was extensive. 
His mental processes were acute and his judgment was un- 
eannily correct. It is interesting, therefore, to observe 
certain precautions he took in providing for the adminis- 
tration of his own estate. The executor he named was not 
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an individual, but a trust company. He not only drew his 
will with scrupulous care but he thought it worth while to 
write into it certain solemn and impressive counsels for the 
guidance of his heirs, One paragraph is of such very wide 
application that it is worth quoting for the benefit of testa- 
tors and for the protection of those who come after them: 

“ARTICLE XIII. Section I. I earnestly request my 
wife and my children and descendants that they stead- 
fastly decline to sign any bonds or obligations of any kind 
as surety for any other person or persons; that they re- 
frain from anticipating their income in any respect; that 
they refuse to make any loans except on the basis of first- 
class, well-known securities and that they invariably de- 
cline to invest in any untried or doubtful securities or 
property or enterprise or business. They should reject any 
representations or opinions of others if involved in any 
doubt. They will be approached frequently with sugges- 
tions for investment that are not entitled to be relied upon 
from a business standpoint.” 


Britain’s Food Dependence 


VERY so often the dependence of Great Britain on 

imported food supplies is brought out for exhibition. 
The motive is usually political; the occasion may be 
domestic or international. It will be recalled that at the 
Washington Conference of 1922, Lord Balfour drew the 
picture of a country with only seven weeks’ food for its 
population. Lord Birkenhead not long since made a some- 
what similar statement. Recently Winston Churchill an- 
nounced that ‘‘ very often we have less than seven weeks’ 


food in this island for its crowded population.”’ The weak- 
ness of the islands in this respect is being used to bolster up 
the case for the British naval program. If the British 
figures on cruisers are no more accurate than the state- 
ment as to the seven weeks’ food supply, it is little wonder 
that the recent conference in Geneva broke down. 

The error in the statements adverted to above was 
promptly pointed out in the leading British periodical de- 
voted to commerce. The wheat supply is the weakest 
point in the British food supply. A normal harvest pro- 
vides something like a ten weeks’ supply of wheat. The 
European wheat trade is centered in Great Britain and her 
merchants import for Great Britain and for Continental 
countries as well. Importation is continuous throughout 
the year, following the course of harvests in the two hemi- 
spheres. The heaviest imports take place from North 
America in the fall before the closing of Lake navigation, 
from Australia and Argentina after the beginning of the 
new calendar year, from Canada after the reopening of 
Lake navigation in the spring, and from India during the 
early summer if her crop is bountiful. The home crop is 
mixed with imported supplies more or less throughout the 
year; Great Britain does not first consume the home crop 
and then become entirely dependent on imports. It is 
common in the autumn to find a twenty weeks’ supply in 
Great Britain. The time of lowest supplies is in summer, 
just prior to the harvest of the home crop. Possibly some- 
thing like a thirteen weeks’ supply represents the most fre- 
quent condition, and this was the level regarded as the 
safety line during the war. 

In 1897, during the Leiter corner, British stocks were 
supposed to have fallen in June to a seven weeks’ supply. 
It is doubtful if outside of this incident—except during the 
war—British stocks have ever been below a ten weeks’ 
supply. So far as available British statistics on food sup- 
plies are concerned, the statement of Mr. Churchill is a 
manifest exaggeration. Possibly it has been official British 
practice to conceal food shortages and they have been on 
the verge of starvation when this was not made evident in 
their trade statistics, but this we doubt. 

In any event, what holds down the wheat stocks in 
Great Britain? Shortage of wheat in the world? By no 
means. It is possible in any year for Great Britain to carry 
a four months’ wheat supply. She has the money to buy 
it and the ships to carry it. But as a trading practice she 
elects to allow the producing countries to carry it, pre- 
sumably at a saving to herself. This is doubtless good com- 
mercial practice, but it is hardly permissible to hold down 
food stocks in Great Britain for commercial reasons and 


a 


then employ the low level of stocks as argument ir 


political discussion. 
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Our National No Man’s Land 


OMEBODY at the table had let drop 
the phrase “public domain,”’ and it 
fell into one of those little pools of 

silence which sometimes occur at dinners when everybody 
slows up talking at the same time. 

“Public domain?”’ A lady idly caught up the phrase. 
“What is that anyway? It sounds vaguely familiar.”’ 

“Ask me another!”’ laughed her neighbor. ‘I haven't 
got to that set of questions yet. But I can tell you who 
was mayor of New York during the Spanish War.” 

“T know,” broke in another. “It’s the strip of weeds on 
either side of the railroad tracks that’s burnt off in summer 
and makes a vile smell.”’ 

“Wrong!”’ declared a man who had just returned from 
California. “It’s that bunch of God-forsaken desert stuff 
you go through on the train—alkali flats, sagebrush plains, 
lava waste and craters of the moon, where even the horned 
toads loll out their tongues in despair at the heat and the 
engine always gets a hot box that holds you up umpty-ump 
hours. It’s public domain because nobody would have it 
as a gift for private domain.” 

“T think,” spoke up another, “that it means our na- 
tional forests. You know, the conservation policy and all 
that business. Thestuff Roosevelt put over. 

These forests belong to the Government, 
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By ELIZABETH FRAZER 


livestock graze in them and their owners pay a grazing 
fee. I know that much because the other night I was 
reading a yarn in a magazine, and when I turned the leaves 
to get the rest I ran into a regular barbed-wire entangle- 
ment of stiff facts about the national forests, and I im- 
bibed a whole column of useful information before it 
dawned on me I was in the wrong pew and had hopped 
over an extra page. I wondered how the deuce my heroine 
had got out there all of a sudden! But anyhow, I learned 
something about our national property, and it’s my contri- 
bution to this test that they constitute our public domain.’ 
“T don’t agree with you,” said the host. ‘The trouble 
is, you didn’t read far enough in that wrong column! Of 
course the national forests belong to the Government, but 
I think the public domain is something else again. There 
are restrictions in the national forests, and the public do- 
main, as I understand it, is absolutely free. Anybody can 

use it. It’s like a highroad. Wait. I'll look it up.” 
He vanished into the library and returned a moment 
later, triumphantly brandishing an envelope. “Here you 
are—definition of the public do- 


main. I wrote it down.”” And he 


YOU KNOW ME, CAL 


read aloud ‘The public don 

lands, the property of the natior 

ject to legisiative contro iT lisposit 
by Congress alone, is the area acquired by treat apt 
ession by states, conquest or purchase, lying in w 


known as the land states and territories 

‘That's just like a definition,”” commented the first 
lady. “It never tells you what you want to know, ta 
you all around Robin Hood’s barn and leaves you as muct 
in the dark as you were before. Just where are these lands? 


> 


How much is there? And are they any good?” 

Nobody knew. They were all well-to-do, native-born 
Americans, with pioneer and revolutionary ancestors, of 
more than average intelligence, culture and social back- 
ground. They could enumerate, without hesitation, three 
German composers whose names begin with B; they 
could tell you instantaneously what halitosis is; but on a 
question touching their own country, their own property 
as citizens, their own inheritance from the past, they ex- 
hibited a light-hearted ignorance that would have scan- 
dalized the average Englishman, Frenchman or Italian. 
Europeans, as a rule, are keenly alive to their national 
assets. But in America there is a forgotten empire, 
greater in area than that of our largest state, which has 


Continued on Page 177 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORIES 








aaa to twenty miles until you’ve gone five hundred 
72 miles.” 
Baxter shook with laughter. 
— “Forget it! I had five hundred on the little 
= & bus yesterday. I just drove down to the office 
be and looked for a place to park.” 
C. Warden La Roe. 
, ; . 
S\ J The Complete Egoist 
} ts, MOLLUSK who dwelt in primordial slime 


| , 
; Was always himself to the innermost core. 
4 & ' : . Ac Seige: 
dy vs ° As being himself took up all of his time, 
’ | He never did anything more. 


Still just as he was after ages have flown 


x 
— ry s ' 
: % 9 q ‘ 
»@ Pe | . f P 
He stands on my specimen-cabinet shelf, 
} A fossil, immortal in durable stone, 
A monument raised to himself. 


—Arthur Guiterman. 





Vacation Recollections 


+ hp Ag OTR ge 
L ; ; ane -_ pat aac “W7OU’RE now leaving Sealtown, the tourists’ 


Sad Plight of the Young Man Who Inadvertently Took ideal town; The Rotary meets every week 
an Absent: Minded Telephone Operator to Lunch in in this realtown. . . . Three miles up the road 
One of Those Spaghetti Restaurants! 











Wife: ‘‘That Dirty Crook of a Maid 
We Discharged Yesterday Carried 
Off My Best Towels.’ Hubby: 
**‘Which Ones Were They, Dear?’’ 
Wife: ‘‘The Ones We Took From the 
Last Hotels We Stopped At’’ 





Lament 


BOUGHT me a little motor 
car 
All } f 


| made of glass and tin, 

ind builded me a wee garage 
To put the small thing in. a delightful pagoda sells candy that’ 

dandy and pure ice-cream soda. 
Try Hassenpflug’s Dinners—they’re ce1 
tainly winners. . . . Detour from the 
State Road three miles to the slate road; 
turn right at the light and you'll find it a 


But « h, the little motor car 
Now looks no long r gay, 
"Twas yesterday I got it—but 


The new model's out today! 


Nard Jones. straight road. . . . Fine Waffles and 

Wieners! Come stop here and stock | 
The Easiest Way up... . Just speed through the city 
and visit our lockup. . . . Try Super-pep 





gas sold by Anthony Allen—the Fluid 
that gives extra miles to the gallon. 

The tourist discerning contentedly sups 
here. . . . The dog lover purchases 
pedigreed pups here. . . . For colds 
that are chronic take Uncle Ned’s ‘ 
Tonic. . . . You’re now leaving Say- 

ville—it’s three miles to Bayville. 


| READILY accepted the invitation 
when Baxter, radiating smiles as he sat 
at the whee! of his shining new car, hailed 
me and asked me to go for a ride. 

When did you buy it, Baxter?” I 
asked as we sped along at forty-five miles 
an hour over a smooth and clear stretch 
of pavement. 

‘Day before yesterday,” he answered. 

Isn't ita beauty? i’ve never been more 
than five miles from home in it.” 

“Then you're taking big chances,” I 


Don’t step on the gas here, but two cars 
can pass here. . . . Be Cautious, Be 
Heeding, No Speeding, Etc.” 

—Arthur L. Lippmann. 





} e ‘6 . ORAWN BY DONALD MC KEE 
warned him. You should hold it down Showing How a Customer in the Mombasa Night Club, Instead of Kicking (Continued on Page 112 
About the Cover Charge, Took the Only Logical Course 
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Frustration. The Hot:Tempered Lady Who Married a *‘Why, Those House Numbers Can't be Right, Can They?"’ 
Professional Juggter! ‘Sure Not! They’re the Homes of Telephone Operators"’ 
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eople call this soup ‘a meal 


VERY day all over 

the United States, 
women are selecting 
this soup for a very 
special purpose. It is 
not only delicious and 
tempting to the taste. 
It also contains such a 
generous and substan- 
tial quantity of real 
nourishment that 


women actually describe it as he 


“the soup that’s a meal.” So 
Campbell's Vegetable Soup has a reputation and a 
tremendous popularity all its own. It is Amer 
ica’s first choice as a hearty soup. 

ewe 


VERY spoonful of it is liquid and solid food in 
delightful combination. There are the blended 
benefits and flavors of fifteen different vegetables, 
hr 


with all they bring in nutriment, healthfulness and 


pleasure to the taste. There is the bracing Invig 


a 
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WITH THE MEAL OR AS 
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oration of rich beef broth—the “life” and sparkle ; oa 
' ee the label. R f tw ff 
of really good vegetable soup. Body-building ; 
a ent kinds of ed the 12 « cat 
cereals are here in plenty. Fresh herbs give thei 
savor and their appetizing touch. Seasoning 1s of lai iad 
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CAmppeit Soup ComPANY 


CAMDEN. W.V., US 








French chefs are famous. Selected for luncheon ot 


that deft and skillful quality for which Campbell a yourself familiar wit 
liber ication” in sout 


for supper. here is a dish that often requires ver 


, ; 
little else to invigorate and satisfy you. At din oup that p1 most attract f 
















MEAN, what a break! After all that plan- 
ning and the hot risks we had run—some 
old newspapers and two dozen red bricks! 

I stood there looking at Snift and Flop, and I 
ould see in their faces just blank amazement. 
Of course, I thought of trickery on their part, é 


or on the part of Gip and the porter and the 
lick, who had handled the bag after we left it 
at the garage, but I kind of felt that if that 
bunch had crossed me they had also crossed 
It is easy to sense a man’s feel- 
gs at a time like that. Nobody could frame 
up such a thing and act it all out just as this 


Snift and Floy 


nad happened 

For once I saw Snift when his gold teeth did 
not show in a smile. His eyes had narrowed 

wn to slits and all the hidden viciousness of 

character traced itself in wrinkles and lines 
face. Even when I was all upset, I re- 
r thinking that I was glad Flop had got 

shot of dope before we discovered this trick. 
I could imagine him finding those bricks when 

needed dope, and the picture gave me shud- 
ders. He would have started killing like a cat 
mn a mole hill. 

Snift looked at me, and there was suspicion 
in his eyes. I looked at him with suspicion in 
mine. Right away 1 seemed to forget all the 
ideas I had thought up about what a fool the old 
man was to fight with the boss and get himself 
sunk. I would have fought with Snift right then, 
and I know he would have fought 
with other members of the gang. 

What the name uh the devil’s 
the idea here, Snift?’’ Flop 
racked. His voice sounded like 
Danny's did that time when the 
old man told us about framing my 
gang fgr bumping off Fletch. “Is 
somebody goin’ to cut their own 
throat tryin’ to be smart?” he fin- 

hed, not giving Snift time to an- 
swer his first question 

Snift wet his lips with a tongue 
that darted stound like that of a 





1 still rested on the 
it top of the bag, and now and 
hen he would dip one of them down ene 

and take out another brick, like he 

was still unconvinced that the pay 

He finally found 

‘There’ssomethin’ 








rou Was not ther 








rds,and said: ‘ 


yur about this deal t 
‘It'll be sour to the guy that 3 a 
tastes it!”’ Flop promised, his anger 


ng all the time, as his mind 
ed clear of the first jolt we all 


when we saw ourselves as saps v 
‘ t lot of bricks to show | 
g our necks } » 
Wt Snift cracked back, and #7 
\ e was nastier than it ever 
j ‘What are you crackin’, Flop? Do you 
mean that " He did not need to finish the sentence. 
i th understood him without that. He was 


isin 


g somebody in the gang of hang- 


é ross 


The Target of Sus icion 


Snift so mad that he deserted the 
ked toward Flop with one fist 





ige hammer. I could see that he was 


t EF} yhen it came right down to cold 
I icked away from him a bit, but there was 
ed light ir n-point eyes, 
I’m askin’ what’s the idea,”’ was all he said. 
Chen Snift i sudden idea had just hit him, whirled 
on nr 
‘You been pretty smart all along,” he cracked, in dan- 
gt i \ at ke this break 
‘My idea,” I growled back at him, just as nasty as he 
did to me, that somebody has been smarter than me! 
I'd like t r g Flo yes !"’ 
Snift turned and went to the cabinet on the wall. He 
ight out a ok a st ink l went over 
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When He Saw 
Us He Straight: 
ened Up and 
One of His 
Hands Went 
to His Back 
Like He Had 
an Ache There 


and took the bottle out of his hand and helped myself. I 
mean, I was shaking like a leaf and did not know why. 
Just the shock of grabbing a few bricks, after you had 
risked your life and planned on grabbing about ten thou- 
sand dollars, is enough to upset any guy. 

Snift never seemed to notice me take the bottle out of his 
hand. He just stood there thinking, and his face was still 
wrinkled up, with his eyes shining like fire. Flop stood 
over at the table and drummed with his fingers and shifted 
his weight from one foot to the other. We were all looking 
at each other like wildcats. 

“Somebody has pulled a fast one, Snift,’’ Flop cracked, 
after a moment of dead silence. ‘Who is this porter, and 
who covered him on his way over here from the garage?” 

“There’s nothin’ to that,”’ Snift answered. 

“Then it’s Gip or Greasy,” Flop snapped. 

“Yeah?” Snift sneered. ‘“‘How about the kid here? 
Mebbe he’s a switch artist.’”’ As he spoke he shifted his 
nasty sneer toward me. 

““You lie like ” I cracked, mad all through, but the 
quick rage that twisted Snift’s face made me change that, 
and I finished up with: “I don’t exactly mean that, Snift, 
but I ain’t no switch artist, an’ if I was I'd like to know 


where I got a chance to work!” 


ILLUSTRATED Br 


By Charles Francis Coe 


WILLIAM LIEPSE 


“The kid’s all right,’’ Flop said, much 
to my surprise. “It goes deeper’n him, 
Snift. I admit I thought it might be 
you at first. But whoever it is, they 
ain’t goin’ to score with any- 
thing as raw as this.” 

“Well, it ain’t me,” Snift 
growled, but the look on his 
face softened a little and he 
helped himself to another drink 
with a better air about him. 
“T never crossed a pal in my 
life, an’ you know it.” 

“How about that dick, or 
Brad?” I asked. “It’s a cinch 
we ain’t goin’ to let this thing 
die with a couple of bricks, 
are we?” 

“TI don’t believe the dick is 
in,” Snift mused kind of to 
himself, ‘fan’ I don’t think 
Brad is either.” 

“You don’t think anybody 
is,” Flop cracked, “but we 
got the newspapers an’ bricks 
as pretty fair evidence!” 


Waiting for the Break 


CRAFTY look was on 

Snift’s face and I knew 
his ideas were running deeper 
than we realized. Until I had 
a line on his thoughts, there 
was no sense in my saying anything 
more. I could see that he was going 
to get his ideas all straight in his mind 
before he spoke. When he did start 
talking his face had twisted into a bit 
of a grin and I could see he had de- 
cided to be smooth about things. 

“You see,” he said at last, “‘other 
guys that were due for a cut of this 
racket are goin’ to do some thinkin’ 
fer themselves. They are goin’ to 
think mighty straight too. They’ll 
mebbe be sayin’ that from the time 
you birds grabbed the bag till you 
reached the garage, there was only four of you near the 
works. Cuttin’ a haul four ways beats the very devil outa 
cuttin’ it eight or nine slices.”’ 

**Meanin’ that the kid here, an’ me an’ Gip an’ Carrots, 
done a switch before we ever brought the bag to the 
garage?”’ Flop wanted to know. 

“I’m only sayin’ what they’ll be thinkin’, Flop,’”’ Snift 
qualified, “‘an’ that'll be a tough crack fer you birds to 
answer while all of us are lookin’ at papers and bricks!” 

Well, it would; I could see that. 

Snift did not say that I had to stay in the rooms till the 
thing was straightened out, but I sensed that I never would 
get out. There are times when a fellow does not have to be 
told something, and this was one of them. So Flop and I 
just walked around, and maybe we drank pretty often, 
and, of course, we did not talk about anything but the fine 
mess we had found in that bag. 

But even then Flop did not say much, and neither did I. 
There was no telling where a thing like that might lead. 1 
have said before that the greatest weapon honest police 
have is the suspicions criminals have of one another, and if 
we all got suspicious of one another, things were sure to 
break bad for us. So, even though we were boiling over 
inside, we kept our mouths shut. About two hours went 
by before anything new broke. Then it broke good for us 
in one way and terrible in another. Brad came into the 
room, and he was waving an afternoon paper. His big, 
bulging eyes were popping right out, like his head was 
swelling inside. 

“*What’s this steer?”” he demanded excitedly. ‘Is there 
any truth in that?’ His hands were shaking as he spread 
the paper on the table before us, and he kept jerking his big 
head back and forth to watch us as we read. When I saw 
the headlines I almost fell in a swoon: 

DARING BANDITS FOOLED BY ANCIENT TRICK 
SURETY-COMPANY OFFICIALS 
CHUCKLING OVER SIMPLE EXPEDIENT 
THAT FotLs DESPERATE MACHINE-GUN GANG 
Continued on Page 36 
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| To prepare dishes with blended colors as well as blended 
J flavors—dishes that look as good as they taste—is the 
constant object of women who study the fine points of 
| living well. That is why so many of them set high value 
\ not only on the special, rich savor of Premium Bacon 
but also on its uniform proportioning of fat and lean. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


y 
Surprise Meat Balls 
4 To one pound of ground steak or any left- 
i ver meat, add: one-half cup of grated cheese, 
To have a generous supply always on hand, juice of one lemon, one-half green pepper, 
many women buy Premium Bacon in the chopped, two tablespoons chopped green 
whole piece in the parchment wrapper as olives, one tablespoon pimento cut fine, one 
r shown at right. Others prefer it in the con- teaspoon salt, one cup bread crumbs, one egg 
| venient pound or half-pound cartons, thinly slightly beaten and one-half cup milk. Shape 
} and evenly sliced, free from all rind and into balls. Roll in slices of Swift’s Premium 
i ready for cooking. Bacon and bake in a moderate oven (375°F.) 
{ about forty-five minutes or until tender 


Swift & Company 








(Continued from Page 34 

There followed a statement to the effect that the Gander’s 
Millis pay roll had not been carried to the factory in the pay 
car for the past three months. The company that was in- 
suring them against robbery losses stood the expense of 
transporting the money in a little roadster, and even the 
guards of the pay-roll truck were not in on the secret. 

[ could almost have laughed at Flop and Brad and Snift 
as they read that account; I would have laughed if I had 
not felt so rotten about losing the money I had expected to 
get. Their faces were the funniest I ever saw, and they 
felt about as cheap as sand in the Sahara. The paper said: 
the city is a desperate gang of robbers who are 
ind hiding their faces in humiliation. 


Somewhere in 


still sucking their thumbs 


Every indication is that they planned at great length to execute 
a huge killing by holding up the Gander’s Mills pay roll. Every 
move they made in completing their coup convinces police that 


the affair was a carefully thought-out one, destined to certain 
success but for the wisdom and forethought of officials of the 
surety company. 

i ' hat centered excitement about rushing fire 
a scheme almost theatrical in its modernity. 
sawed-off shotguns and withering 


False alarms 
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I tried to sleep, but there was no chance. I kept think- 
ing of the old man and of Mary, and of Danny doing a ten 
stretch that would make a stir bug of him. Honestly I can- 
not tell you how I felt. But I had never felt that way be- 
fore, and I know now that instead of just wanting Mary, I 
wanted Mary to want me. There was a feeling inside me 
that when Mary was ready to take me and could come to 
me and tell me so, I would be happy. 

Maybe it was just the feeling that I never could beat a 
crooked game; maybe it was yellow, on account of the bust 
we had staged with the help of enough artillery to massage 
a fort; maybe it was something I could not understand 
myself. 

Whatever it was, I never got over it. I am not over it 
yet, and I know I never will get over it. It is, as Mary said 
it would be, inside of me. Perhaps if we had got the 
Gander dough I might never have felt it, and in that case I 
am glad we did not get the money. I tossed around on the 
cot that night, and outside in the library I could hear guys 
talking, and their voices seemed strange and the light in 
the room out there seemed queer. I was even sorry for the 
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And that was when I knew something had started working 
on me, as Mary said it would, from the inside out. I 
turned down the thousand dollars. 

Tucked away inside my clothes I still had nearly eight 
hundred dollars, and after breakfast I went out of Snift’s 
place and found a store and got a suit and some clean shirts 
and things. I put them on right in the store and left the 
old ones there. Then I went to the station and bought a 
ticket home. At the station I looked in a mirror and was 
surprised to find my own face with the same sort of expres- 
sion I had seen on Mary’s when she refused to have me and 
decided to become a nurse. I mean, it was a set expression, 
and I knew it came from decision to do a thing because you 
thought it was best and right. It was the first time I had 
ever had such a feeling. 

The train clicked along pretty fast and yet it could not 
go fast enough. Thoughts of Mary filled my mind. I saw 
her in her true light for the first time, and it was funny that 
I could laugh at the thought of meeting Clancy and the 
others and taking the rap for what I had done without 
letting it bother me. I finally decided I could do it just for 

the light I knew 
would show in 








Carry away at 


bag filled with 
newspapers and 


bricks. 


There was a 
good deal more, 
but that was all 
we cared about 
reading. I mean, 
who would want to 
sit and read about 
their own dumb- 
ness? Brad waited 
until we had 
caught the gist of 
the story in the 
paper, then he 
jerked it aside and 
plunged his hands 
into the open black 
bag. When his fin- 
ger tips hit the 
bricks a moan 
sounded and his 


ips turned kind of 


a bile green. He 
could not speak, so 
he just looked a 
question atus. We 
did not have to 
speak; he under- 
stood. He gave a 
sort of longing 
glance at the bot- 
tle, but I guess his 


strength was gone, 





because he stag- 
gered over and fell 
oa leather chair 


and just sprawled 
| 





Mary’s eyes when 
I did. Something 
that surprised me 
a lot was that I 
slept well on the 
train. 


Home 


HE next morn- 

ing I walked 
through the home 
station and, hon- 
estly, the very air 
of the place was 
different. I 
glanced over at the 
window where I 
had kidded the 
ticket seller and 
for two pins I 
could have gone 
over and shaken 
his hand. It was 
great to be home. 

The station 
dicks were there, 
but they did not 
seem to pay any 
attention to me, 
and I walked right 
into the restaurant 
and ate the best 
breakfast I ever 
tasted. After that 
I went into the 
barber shop and 
got fixed up to 
meet Mary. Just 
the idea of seeing 
her gave me a 
thrill, but when I 
stopped to think 








there wheezi gand 
sputtering and 
mu ng 
The nt nane prnlai od everythin There was 
i he paper explained everything. There was 
nothing we could say to change it or explain it. If there 
t bee be at fault, it certainly was Snift and the 





he gang, because they were the ones 


Better Than Sleep 


7a \T was a very long afternoon and night. The idea of 
f ept growing on me and I felt homesick as a 


lost kitten. By degrees I read the accounts in the paper. 


f t up a fine meal, which I could not 
eat. Flop took another shot of dope and I thought for a 
whil was ¢ e, but he just fell into a heavy’sleep, 
and that: é en m. If there was any ki ing to be 
done, Gip and Carrots and me and Flop were the ones that 
had a right to do it, but with Flop asleep and Carrots and 


Gip keeping their mouths shut, I did not see why I should 
talk, so I did not 

We drank and tried to eat and then tried to play cards 
afterward, but there was no interest in anything. I felt like 
a terrible foc l, and so did all the others. Ever 


ybody all over 
the country wouid be laughing i their sleeves at us, and 
even if they did not know who they were laughing at, we did. 


“You Will Come Out a Man, Jimmie. No Matter What They Say of Prisons, You 


wall paper on the walls, just thinking that it had to be there 
in that town. 

By the time daylight came I had made up my mind to 
do a thing I never thought I would do, but will never get 
over being glad I did do. I made up my mind to go home 
and see Mary and talk with her and see if I could get her 
ideas straight in my mind. 

I have got to hand it to the gang out there—Snift and 
the others; they played mighty square. While we were 
eating breakfast Snift told us that he had talked with some 
of the guys behind the scenes and they were sorry things 
had broken as they had and realized maybe it was their 
fault a little. 

“Anyhow,” Snift explained, “‘you guys did your end, 
an’ did it right. We'll kick in with a grand apiece for you 
just to show you we are on the level an’ want you to score 
somethin’ fer the way you worked.”’ That was fair enough, 
but it made me see two things mighty clearly. One was 
that the bosses certainly wanted to keep the gang together, 
and the other, and most important, was that when busi- 
ness men and bankers use a little common sense they can 
make it mighty unprofitable for crooks. If they were going 
to start being as smart as we were, what was the use of be- 
ing a gangster? They can always make you look like a sap. 


” 


what I was going 
to tell her, and 
how she would 
well, I knew what it was to feel 


Will Come Out a Man" 


look when she heard it 
right and happy. 
Outside the station I saw a uniformed cop I knew, but I 
just walked past him without saying anything. He looked 
older and I know that I did too. I got into a taxicab and 
started for the hospital. Honestly, I was more excited over 
this trip than I was when Gip started the bus out of the 


garage to go to Gander’s Mills. 

At the hospital I had to wait for Mary. She was staying 
next door in the nurses’ home, and they told me she was a 
night superintendent of one of the wards and was sleeping. 
But I knew she would want to see me, so I asked them to 
wake her up and tell her I was there. In no time at all the 
messenger came back to me in the lobby and said that 
Mary was dressing and would be down in ten minutes. 
Gee! What a girl! 

While I waited I wanted to smoke, so I walked outside 
and strolled up to the corner and puffed away a cigarette. 
Then I went back and looked at the clock over at the 
nurses’ home and ten minutes had gone by. There were 
stairs at one side of the lobby and there was also an ele- 
vator, and I tried to watch them both so that I could see 
Mary as quick as she showed up. 

(Continued on Page 130 
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Body by 
Fisher 


American Standards of Performanee and Style 


—At All-American Prices! 


You’ve probably heard how this big new Six was 
created by American engineers to meet modern 
American motoring needs—how it introduced 
a big new ergine, a new and longer chassis and 
many original features of design. 

* * * 
You’ve probably watched it on the street and 
admired the American beauty revealed in its 
masterly lines and new bodies by Fisher. 

. + o 
But why not consider just for a min- 
ute, the really impressive fact? The 
fact that the Oakland All-American 
Six is offered at All-American prices- 
at prices which make its luxury no 
luxury at all. 

* * * 


Value, they say. is what you get for 
what you pay. And here is the most in 
a motor car that an equal amount of 
money ever bought. 











Size, speed, smoothness—staunchness that 
welcomes the roughest roads. Comfort, luxury, 
distinction—advanced features through and 
through. Just the kind of a car you wanted ata 
price you’ve wanted to pay! Ask your local dealer 
for a demonstration of this new American car! 
Learn for yourself why the All-American Six is 
winning all America in such a spectacular way. 


1 OAS 


Landau *10 15 ~ me ° *1075 a 7 I 15 


Coupe 


Cabriolet "7 | 15 Landau Sedan *1265 


The New and Finer Pontiac Six, $745 £025. Pontiac 
= Six De Luxe Delivery, $585 to $770. All prices at factory. 
Delivered prices include minimum handling charges. 

asy to pay on the liberal General Motors 


Time Payment Plan 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MIC 
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: For the health of your children — 
for the charm of your home 
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Because modern 1nLarp LINOLEUM is a better, store or floor-covering shop. Examine the 
finer, more decorative, more practical floor it | Gorin Seat INtarps on display. See with your 
is being used in costly residences where ex- | owneyes the wonderful results that marvelous 
pense is no object. new manufacturing processes have produced 


for you. Ask questions. Revel in the rich and 


Yet the finest INLAID LINOLEUM actually 
exclusive color effects spread out before you. 


costs so little that a very modest sum will go 

* a long way towards transforming the plainest Gotp Seat INnvarns are readily identified by 

house into a charming home. the Gold Seal pasted every few yards on the 

face of the pattern, the one unfailing guide 

to guaranteed satisfaction in inlaid linoleum. 
Remember to look for it when you buy. 

Your new Gotp Seat Inuarp floor can be 

installed by your dealer in a short time and 
with scarcely any inconvenience to you. 


° Different from any linoleum you have ever 
seen, the new Gotp Sgat INtarps work 
wonders. Their moderate cost is effectually 
concealed by their richness of design and 
marvelously blended color effects. 

All the charm, color, life, beauty, comfort, 
cleanliness and permanence of the finest floors 


in the world are yours to choose from in GoLp Pictured above is a popular Bel flor pattern of 
Seat Intarps. Dozens of new patterns, by Gop Seat INvarbs. eal for bedroom and 
master designers, were brought out this year nursery. Its resilience is a cushion for hard 
} all inexpensive—all beautiful—all milard bumps. Its lustrous waxed surface is easy to 
Colors gothrough tothe burlapback,tomake — ¢Jean and keep always sanitary; refinishing 
the floor stay new looking for years. is never required. It is a natural insulator; 

Go to a good furniture or department warm in winter and cool in summer. 


When buying INLAID LINOLEUM ask for NAIRN 


GOLD SEAL INLAIDS 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN Inc. 


P elphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 





Rio de Janeiro 
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The charming room illustrated is 

in this beautiful suburban home 

of Mr. and Mrs. Clair Marwell 
(Westchester County, N. Y.) 


Nairn Gotp Sear INLaws 
Bring You Everything 
You Could Wish for 


in Floors 


Smooth yet non-skid — resilient 
and restful to walk upon 

Quiet— romping feet never clatter 

Individual—a host of new and 
exclusive patterns — offering an 
infinite variety of combinations 

Beautiful—colorings and designs 
worked out by skilled artists 
and designers 


Comfortable—warm in winter and 
cool in summer 


Waterproof — resists stains that 
would penetrate other floors 


Easy to clean —its waxed finish 
sheds dirt—a few whisks 
with a dry mop keep it clean 
and new looking 

Permanent— proper laying by your 
dealer and an occasional waxing 
should make your new floor last 
a lifetime — with never any ex- 
pense for refinishing. 


And in New Houses 


Save the expense of costly hard- 
wood flooring by cementing 
down GOLD SEAL INLAIDS over 
felt on the under flooring. This 
produces a perfectly insulated, 
permanent floor, with all the 
other desirable qualities listed 
above. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back 


Insist 
that 
this 
Gold 
Seal 
appear 
on the 
face of 
the 
goods 
you buy 















OF « Send coupon for 
VOCS Color Scheme Selector 
and Laura Hale Shipman’s hand- 
book, Creating a Charming Home 
Its 24 pages in full color contain 
many helps on home decoration— 
Address CONGOLEUM-NAIRN Inc 
1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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With But a Moment's Rest She Began the Barcarole, Finishing it With All the Brilliance She Possessed 
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he had given his heart to a woman, 

















beautiful but unworthy. To find it the ILLUSTRATED BY H. - MOWAT ection n 

other way around was like going through a long licking typewrite 
tunnel into the sunshine. He had built up Sonia’s character In the beginning Davidson had been expressing his Da ison, howeve knew 
on facts, the inf ble. Molly’s instinct— generally fallible restlessness. He hadn’t been playing the game seriously, a knew that custon t 
in all of us—had turned his facts into rubbish. ‘‘Fine!’’ in the war days, when his brain had been a pyrotechny by the throat. Whatw 
said Molly. ‘She 1't that kind,” said Molly. Ransom’ of question marks and analytical retorts. He had been ago was good er t 
stuff that hadn’t hit the nail on the head. There was still trying to escape the dullness of an existence to which he nvent the formidat t 
the mystery of the emeralds, yet he knew that Sonia was could not accustom himself. He had been one of the v no reason for ad 
worthy of any man’s love. Whether she was for the win- tims of the big flop. Now he had a definite riddle to solve dry-goods shop t 
ning, that was in the dice of the gods, alway clogged, as why Sonia had led the DOy Gregor Sergine to } deat Ke 1 advanced ‘ \r 
he had reason to know. But in the days to come, if in his and how she had come into the possession of the emerald the fir floor 
sunset he could remember having loved unre juited a good So he must find her P ack o 
woman, the end would not be so bitter. Among other item he had found the . propert 

He hadn't forgotten Lubovin. He had tried to pump taxicab stowed away indefinitely in a garage Antoine 
Lubovin, who only smiled with his battered lips, hell in his le Force owned the car, but when Davidson called at the F t} D 
eyes The only vengeance he had left was silence He lodgings he was informed that Antoine had muved St te f his th 
would maintain that, to the noose or to the knife Lubovin Davidson was of the opinion that Antoine would ‘ P tly , ’ 
could tell Davidsen all about Sonia and the Boronoy proved a futile shallow well He would never etray the Wa i, but} 
emeralds, and never would dwelling place of the mistress he served so loya Monsieur D ) 

From Vienna had come the information that the Baron- Davidson's first direct move in the attempt to find Yes, monsie 
ess Sauer refused to disclose the name of the seller of the Sonia began with a visit to the Boronov hotel. There, fro Da son extend ard 
emeralds. She had paid sixty thousand schillings for them the worn sign, he acquired the agent's name and ire Ah! The « l 
She admitted this because the gems were listed with her The agent’s office was in the Rue Volnay, near the Made I have come tion te 
taxable properties. Twenty superb emeralds for about the leine. Mason waited at the curb while Davidso mbed you n your cl e. Iw ) 
price of one! The baroness added that if there was a lawful the dark staircase and knocked on the ) He wa t t I lan An 
heir, and that if documentary evidence could be produced, mitted by an ancient clerk Pa I am cont 
she would relinquish the stores for what she paid for them ‘I wish to see Monsieur Debrosse in the matter of the e seated, n eu! lr} ( 
All fair and aboveboard. To Davidson this was the bar- possible rental of the Boronov hotel.” | ntly returr t ymt 
oness’ exit from the picture “Yes, monsieur.”’ Continued on Page 4! 
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HOW LaSALLE REVIVES 


MANUFACTURED — COMPLETELY ~ BY ~THE = CADILLAC =~ MOTOR = CAR - COMPANY ~ WITHIN — ITS ~ OWN ~ PLANTS 





Let a inan or woman with cven & shred of youthful 


enthusiasm spend an hour with a La Salle, and 
the whole concept of modern motoring is changed. 
For with the La Salle, driving again becomes an 
act of entrancing delight, and mere riding takes onan 


entirely new enjoyment. This could be so with any 


car designed and engineered as LaSalle is designed 
and engineered — but for one thing. That one is the 
rich heritage of all the performing superiorities of the 
V-type, eight-cylinder engine principle which 
Cadillac first perfected fourteen years ago, and which 


now achieves its highest expression in the La Salle. 


You may possess a LaSalle on the liberal term-payment plan of the General Motors 


’ . . 4 
Acceptance Corporation —— the appraisal value of your _used car acceptable as cash 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


PRICED FROM $2495 ro $2685 rF.0.». DETROIT 
BODY BY FISHER 7 
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(Continued from Page 39 
Joronov hotel is for sale or for rent. It has been empty 
since the beginning of the war.” 

“You have full authority?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“The present owner 

“The Boronovs succumbed to the revolution. I am per- 
mitted to rent the hotel. But in order to buy it, you would 
have to buy another property along with it.” 

“No heirs?” 

““None that we know of. When the waters in Russia 
subside and clear we may hear from some other branch of 
the family. My authority dates from 1918. It was sent to 
me by the late prince. We are in the air somewhat. How- 
ever, the two properties are clear. The rent would be one 
hundred thousand franes the year, present rate of ex- 
change. The two properties would cost three million.” 

“Where is this other property?” 


” 


“In the Boulevard Raspail. Here is the number, mon- 
sieur. The rents from that property pay the taxes on both, 
leaving me a slight commission. I should be glad to be rid 
of the responsibility.” 

“No heirs?” 

“*None.” 

More loyalty, thought Davidson. There were a hundred 
questions he would have liked to ask, but any one of these 
questions would have been fatal. Still, this visit had proved 
fruitful; he was certain that he knew where Sonia lived. 

Sut even here he must move cautiously. 

Sonia did not wish to be found, and as evidence to this 
fact there was Antoine’s car laid up. Sonia reminded him 
of a fawn that used to wander about the camp one closed 
season. Off at the first gunshot, never to be seen again. 
So he must find Sonia without alarming her. If she left the 
Boulevard Raspail—where he believed she lived—he 
would never find her. 

Said he to Debrosse, ‘‘ But if I should buy and an heir 
should appear?” 

“The heir would receive the moneys, which would be 
held in trust. Your title to the property would not be dis- 
turbed, monsieur.” 

“IT see. If I do not call again,” said Davidson, “you will 
know that I have found something more desirable. . . . 
Good day.” 

““Good day, Monsieur Davidson.” 

In the car again, Davidson ordered Mason to drive over 
to the Boulevard Raspail. ‘‘ Mason,” he said, “the differ- 
ence between the American real-estate dealer and the 
French one is that the Frenchman tells the truth, take it or 
leave it. An American would have had me in a car, and at 
the Boronov hotel in two jerks of a lamb’s tail. That old 
codger up there wouldn't have offered me sugared water 
under two weeks’ bargaining.” 

“‘What are we going to find in the Boulevard Raspail?” 

“Hanged if I know! Chance shot in the dark.’’ 

The building consisted of four stories over a bakery 
shop. The locality was only fair. Davidson decided to 
quiz none of the shopkeepers, which would have been the 
usual procedure. The evidence of reckless loyalty in the 
men who had guarded him during his imprisonment con- 
vinced him that this loyalty would extend to others not 
vitally concerned in Sonia’s affairs. To question any of the 
shopkeepers, to show them the locket, might serve only to 
send Sonia into distant hiding, possibly to lose her for 
good—that is, if she lived in the Boulevard Raspail. De- 
brosse had lied; he might even now be at the telephone, 

“‘Home, Charlie.” 

Every afternoon, from four till six, he would watch from 
the corner. If she lived in this relic of Boronov grandeur, 
sooner or later she must appear. There was a dog to exer- 
cise, and there were the Luxembourg Gardens near by. 

So he watched. On the afternoon of the fourth day he 
saw a tall old woman come out of the door at the side of the 
bakery. She put a small seal-brown Pekingese on the walk. 
The sight of the old woman struck no note, but he was 
ready to swear that the Peke was Sonia’s. Davidson imme- 
diately retired. He would keep away till he had found Paul 
Mikailovitch, the gigolo. 

For the next three or four days he went about with 
Molly, quite unconscious of her frequent scrutiny, her 
lapses into silence. One afternoon at tea he spoke about 
this silence: ‘‘Something troubling you, Molly?”’ 

““You are, Ronny.” 

“In what way am I troubling you?”’ 

“You act like a man in love.” 

He did not reply at once. “Molly, I am.” 

“And she?” 

“I’m trying to find her.” 

“And you would marry her?”’ 

“Today. We've been pals all our lives, Molly, so I 
won’t play hide and seek with you. But loving Sonia and 
marrying her are two different things. It takes two to 
make a bargain.” 
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“And you must find her to tell her? 
“Precisely.” 
“For a man in love “9 
irritable. In fact, I 
am a very happy man—to give all I am and all I have, even 
if I receive nothing in return.” 
tonny, do you know, I think you need have no cause 
to worry.” 
“Why?” 
“That afternoon she took that photograph of yours.” 
“What? Good Lord! I hadn't noticed that it was gone.” 
“You wouldn’t. Have you anything you can tell me?” 
**T’ll tell you everything when I've cleared up the story.” 
“That's like dropping a serial in the middle and waiting 
for the book to come out. She is the loveliest being I ever 


“Ah, yes, I see. I’m never moody 


saw. 

He reached across the table and patted her hand. 
“That’s the main trouble. With a phiz like mine ——” 

“Don’t go back to that nonsense,” Molly interrupted. 
“You're a man, Ronny, gentle as well as brave.”’ 

“You should have seen me in that garret, kicking around 
the only friend I had—the chair! Well, it’s time for 
home.” 

At the apartments, Victor, the butler, received him with 
the startling announcement that he was wanted at the 
préfecture at once. 

XXX 
T THE préfecture Davidson was brought immediately 
into the presence of the man he was hunting and 
knew as Paul Mikailovitch. He was astonished, for he had 
not said anything to the police regarding the gigole. 

“Monsieur Davidson,” he was asked, “do you recog- 
nize this man?” 

“Yes. I have met him but once before—a night at the 
Perroquet. What is he here for?”’ 

“He is connected with your Boronov affair.” 

Davidson could tell by the start Mikailovitch made that 
he had not yet been interrogated. He had been locked up 
and left alone, which is one of the police tricks for getting 
a man’s nerves unstrung. Mikailovitch had shown his 
surprise, but he did not seem nervous. 

“You refer to the emeralds?”’ asked Davidson. 

“Ts. 

“This man wasn’t in that game. He hasn’t been in 
Europe more than a month.” 

“Nevertheless, he is the man who tried to kill Lubovin. 
Murderers are human beings and the law shall take care of 
them. Private citizens are not permitted to execute them, 
no matter how great the provocation. It will simplify mat- 
ters,’’ went on the law, “if you will tell me why you fought 
Lubovin.” 

“T did not know what you wanted me for,” said Mikailo- 
vitch quietly. “‘The passport—I thought it might be that. 
When wolves run after you in packs Mikailovitch 
shrugged. 

““Monsieur Davidson, you are an expert. Look this 
over.” 

Davidson accepted the passport. It was battered and 
soiled with two or three brown stains. 

‘““What are those brown stains?"’ Davidson asked. 

3lood, monsieur,”’ answered Mikailovitch —‘ blood of 
the man who gave me this passport as he died. That is 
Lenin’s signature—the head wolf. The passport belonged 
to Paul Mikailovitch. I had to use it. Any other passport 
would have been my death warrant. It is strange what we 
will do to go on living.” 

“We shall have to deport you, monsieur,”’ said the chief. 

“But I understand that I am accused of attempting 
murder.” 

“Deportation would be cheaper.” 

“You would rather defend yourself against the accusa- 
tion of attempted murder than to return to Russia?”’ 

“‘This is the answer,” said Mikailovitch, stretching out 
his hands. “‘They had only begun on me. I had rather 
take up my residence in a French prison.” 

‘“*But French prisons are for Frenchmen.” 

“Who accuses me?” 

“Tradesmen living opposite the Boronov hotel. They 
saw you about that afternoon; three or four times in 
fact,’”’ said the chief. ‘‘ What was the quarrel about?” 

“There was no quarrel. I defended myself. He was 
trying to kill me. My hands are not much good, but my 
legs are strong. I am a professional dancer. I tripped 
Lubovin and held him down.” 

“‘And tried to throttle him with one hand. You almost 
succeeded. You knew this man Lubovin?”’ 

“Oh, yes. His companions held up my hands while he 
drove the bayonet through them. It was great sport.” 

The chief frowned and Davidson sighed. This was a man. 

*“Why did you return to the scene?”’ 

Mikailovitch joined his crippled hands. “ Associations. 
I had known the people who have lived in the Boronov 
hotel.”’ 
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Davidson's heart sank. In fact, it had been sinkir 
slowly, in a figurative term, since the moment of his en- 


trance. Sonia’s man; good stuff in him, too; and behind 
him the Odyssey of the Damned 
“What is your real name?”’ asked the chief 


“I shall always be Paul Mikailovite! 
“Will you do me a favor? 
“If it is within my power”’ 
“Give this man into my charge for one month. Together 


we'll report here every Saturday morning 


’ asked Davidson of the chief 


cautiou 


“T regret it, but you will have to ask someone in the 
ministry.” 

Davidson pulled the telephone toward him and thers 
were several switches and parleys. Within fifteen minutes, 
however, he was able to turn the telephone over to the 
chief. Another five minutes and the chief hung up. He 
shook his head. 

“You have very powerful friends in France, Monsieur 
Davidson. There will be some papers to sign Every 
Saturday between eleven and twelve. But what is on your 
mind?” 

“Well, it ison my mind that Monsieur Mikailovitch will, 
next Saturday, tell you all about himself.” 

As the two young men went forth into the sunshine, 
they paused, eying each other. 

“Let us speak English,” said Mikailovitch. “‘Why 
should you go to all this trouble for me, who am a stranger? 
You are rich; you live in the high world. I am a man 
whom women pay to dance with.” 

“Why do you withhold your name‘ 
vidson. 


> oe 


countered Da- 


“Once it was a proud name. I cannot use it to make my 
bread and butter with. But I have asked you a question.” 

“T’ll answer it my own way. What was Lubovin in 
Russia?” 

“One of the executioners in the Buterka prison. He had 
ingenious notions about torture.” 

“You tried to kill him?” 

“Tried? I believed I had.” 

Davidson scribbled on a card. Then he took out th 
locket. 

‘You found it?”’ 

“You dropped it that night in the Perroquet. I have 
opened it. Take it and go to this address. You will find 
her either on the first or second floor. And do not fail to 
remember Saturday. Good luck.” And Davidson turned 
hastily and walked away. Expressions of gratitude would 
have tortured him. When he did pause and turn, Mikailo- 
vitch had disappeared. 

“What a chance for a cad,”” he mused as he resumed his 
brisk walk. If he had kept the locket Mikailovitch would 
never have found her. And to see that poor devil ever; 
Saturday for a month, to see happiness grow on the man’s 
face 

““Hey, boss, what’s the idea?’ 

In utter astonishment, Davidson turned to behoid 
Mason and the car at the curb. He had forgotten al! 
about Mason, who had driven him to the préfecture 

He got into the car and fell back against the cushions 
heavily. Through the puzzling sieve of life there had 
dropped for him a pleasant and enduring fact: Sonia would 
always remember him because she would always remain in 
his debt. 


XXXII 
M' J)LLY noteda change. It wassubtle, yet it was appar- 
ent. There was a subduedness—and it was natural 

for him to be effervescent in speech and action--she did 
not like. She longed to ask him what the trouble was, but 
she sensed the barriers and could not summon enough 
courage to put the question till the third night after that 
mysterious call to the préfecture. 

“Ronny, what is the matter?” 

“‘Everything’s all right.” 

“Can't you find her?” 

“T have.” 

“You have found Sonia? excitedly. 

“Where she lives. I found her old-time sweetheart here 
in Paris and sent him back to her. You remember that 


> 


gigolo who always wore gloves and smiled sardonically? 
That’s the chap. His hands aren’t much good. I’m telling 
you the story now. That chap Lubovin crucified him back 
in Moscow. He dropped a locket which I found. It had 
Sonia’s picture in it—about the time the war broke out 
He’s the chap who nearly killed Lubovin. For the present 
I'm responsible for him. We report every Saturday morn- 
ing at the préfecture. The moment he declares his true 


name he’ll be free of surveillance. Pride—stiff with it 


1) 


‘““Would you use your own name in a like position? 
“Probably not.” 

‘“‘And you give up the emerald side, of it?” 
“Fini!” 

“I’m sorry, Ronny dear 


Continued on Page 61! 
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Making 
One’s Way 
in Law 

HEN I 


grad- 

uated 
from law school 
fouryears agol se- 
a terri- 
tory for practice a 
prosperous town 
of sixteen thou- 
sand people, a 


lected as 


place active with 
business and in- 
dustry and the 
purchasing center 
for a wide agricul- 
tural district. A 
location 
for a lawyer! Yes, 











splendid 


although the op- 
portunity had 
been grasped by 
four other men 

attorneys who 
were real leaders 
and counselors to 
the community; 
men whose clients 
had become al- 


as > 
¢ « 


wy ~ 


Once I had ob- 
tained a number 
of clients I en- 
deavored to make 
them feel entirely 
easy in requesting 
my services. I 
wanted them to 
come into my 
office with the 
same freedom 
with which they 
consulted their 
doctors. In short, 
I attempted to de- 
stroy the all-too- 
common impres- 
sion that to have 
with a 
lawyer means an 
enormous fee. The 
frequency with 
which I am con- 
sulted about the 
minor matters 
that complicate 
the existence of 
ordinary citizens 
convinces me that 
I am succeeding 
in breaking down 
a very common 
barrier. 


business 








most traditional. 
For exarnple there 
was Burk, adviser 
to the two Langdon Brothers, owners of the cold storage, 
the ice plant, the Mutual Trust Building, a dozen business 
places on Main Street, the Carlton Manor development, 
and so on; Brown was favored by the Kiwanians, and 
Stewart by the Rotarians, while Milton, as intrenched and 
as trustworthy as an institution, had long been the adviser 
to the manufacturing and banking group. 

It looked as though these four men, seasoned and ex- 
perienced, had the legal business of the town pretty well 
sewed up, and that a beginner like myself was bucking up 
against the hardest kind of stone wall; a fact that had 
doubtlessly steered many another young lawyer from the 
rich and promising field. The more I studied the situation, 
however, the more favorably inclined I felt toward it. 
Certainly, I argued, with the four men busy with larger 
matters, there must be many little things—crumbs that 
would fall to a newcomer, matters that the busy attorney 
could not handle adequately without charging a fee en- 
tirely out of proportion. I felt that I could afford to busy 
myself with these more picayune things during the time it 
would take to build a reputation as soundly grounded as 
those of my competitors. Moreover, I was fully aware that 
two of the men were beginning to think about summers in 
Maine and winters in California or Florida. I saw myself 
stepping into their shoes, becoming at a not-too-distant 
period one of the town’s big lawyers; a position of con- 
financial importance, you may be assured. 

Thus, with a clear vision of my opportunity, I was yet 

ly appreciative of the very real difficulties of the situa- 
tion and quite aware that I would have to give unusually 

telligent service if I expected many clients. 

the very first day of my establishment with 
Webster Young, real-estate man, in the National Trust 
Building, it was my fixed resolve to attract the little stuff, 
ing all my abilities and energies to that end, know- 
ing that the people with whom I had satisfactory dealings 
would recommend me to their friends and finally intrust me 
with matters that were both profitable and worthwhile. 

One of my first clients was an Italian; a short, squat un- 
distinguished-looking fellow, obviously a laborer in one of 
the steel mills. It would have been easy to grow im- 
patient with his faulty English, but I listened intently 
and finally learned that he wanted a permit to return home 
When he came back several weeks later he was 
swccompanied by another Italian, familiarly called John 
every town act as guides and 
This John was so pleased 
with the way his friend had been treated that he has been 
sending me clients ever I need not mention that 
some of the matters put into my hands have been of con- 


ierabie 


siderable 


From 


employ 


on a visit 


one of those fellows who in 
mentors for their countrymen. 


since. 


importance, 


Opportunity Doesn’t Always Knock So Loudly 


The collection of bad debts I consider a very weighty 
factor in my establishment as a lawyer. Not that the re- 
ceipts were in any way commensurate with the time and 
energy involved, but because I was able to please so many 
of the business people. My competitors also handled bad 
accounts, but they were much too busy to put in the time 
required to collect the smaller sums. Whenever I was 
handed a series of debts I always endeavored to make a 100 
per cent score. 

My methods were by no means roughshod; they were 
invariably sweetened by a spirit of conciliation. I always 
endeavored to collect the money and have the principals 
involved continue in their business relationship. That al- 
ways made a big hit. One of my clients—an electrical 
contractor—was so careless in his business that he was 
being sued by twenty persons at one time. One day I 
would be assisting him out of a financial difficulty and the 
next dunning him for another of my clients. We, neverthe- 
less, invariably remained friends. 

In spite of the fact that you can make a person more 
angry by asking him to pay a bill than in almost any other 
way, I quickly found a way of extracting money rather 
painlessly. I would ask the delinquent to call at my office. 
My talk would be something like this: ‘“‘Brown Brothers 
have just given me a number of their accounts, and your. 
name, for some reason or another, is among them. You 
bought these goods, did you not?” 

By tactful methods it was not difficult to induce people 
to reduce their debts by monthly installments; debts that 
blustering methods would have forever lost. In one in- 
stance a thousand-dollar judgment note is being paid off at 
the rate of ten dollars a month. 

My success in this kind of business brought me in con- 
tact with the very people I wanted to serve. It was not 
very long before a number of them were my regular clients. 
Black Brothers, wholesale tobacconists, the first big con- 
cern retaining my services, came to me in this way. I 
might mention twenty others. 

Another activity that has proved of paramount impor- 
tance was my treasurership of a building-and-loan associa- 
tion which I and a number of associates founded during my 
second year of practice. This position entailed a great 
amount of work, a lot of arduous and uninteresting detail, 
but it brought me considerable business drawing up mort- 
gages and deeds and attending to other legal matters inci- 
dent to the transfer of property. Infinitely more valuable 
were the people—workingmen, for the most part—who 
came into my office to pay their monthly dues. They be- 
came aware of my existence and were not hesitant about 
coming to see me when in need of an attorney’s counsel. 
Thus I became known. 


In asimilar way 
I endeavored to 
be of the greatest 
service to the smaller business men, attempting to induce 
them to ask my guidance as a preventive rather than as a 
corrective measure. I was impressed with the frequency 
with which the more careless got into costly mix-ups through 
heedless signing of contracts, and so set out to persuade 
them to permit me to scan such agreements for dangerous 
clauses. A lawyer in a few minutes can often save thou- 
sands of dollars for a business man. Just a few weeks ago 
I prevented a gas-station owner from signing an agreement 
for the purchase of twice as much oil and gas as he had 
sold in 1926. Similar examples might be cited almost 
indefinitely. 

My eagerness to snap up the trifling things that many 
another lawyer might have imagined almost beneath his 
notice, has borne fruit. My office is beginning to be a busy 
place. Those who came to me three and four years ago 
still find my services satisfactory. What is more, I believe 
I have the confidence of the townspeople. But it has been 
hard work. Even now I am in my office almost every 
night and on Saturdays until ten P.M. to accommodate the 
country people. The big and profitable clients are, of 
course, not yet mine, but I am busy and making a very 
satisfactory income, and I can bide my time. 

PARKER FORD. 


The Turning Point of My Life 


HEN the devastating flames of the Chicago fire swept 

in the direction of my father’s grocery store, we 
hitched our horse and wagon and drove out of the path of 
flames. The fire was almost upon us. It blew upon our 
backs like the hot breath of a fiend in pursuit. It licked the 
dust that we left in our wake. But old Billy knew that four 
lives depended on his endurance, and he managed to keep 
the lead. 

When the fire died down we went back to see what might 
be salvaged from our store. All that remained was a pile of 
worthless débris, scarcely recognizable for the neat little 
frame building it used to be. I was thirteen at the time, 
with my father’s promise of a high-school education and a 
job with him still ringing in my ears. And suddenly this 
natural progression of events was stayed in its course. The 
even tenor of my life turned right-about-face. In fact, 
it stopped dead still for a moment. What could a boy of 
thirteen do to contribute to the family support? My 
mother was ill at the time. My father and brother needed 
all their time to build a new store. It was not only natural 
that I should go to work; it was absolutely essential. The 
men were so engrossed in the actual manual labor of recon- 
struction that they had no time to tell a small boy how to 


Continued on Page 174 
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MODEL WAS NOW — 
pre ale _p. noe $924 $ 4 
[a , Sedan 5-Passenger . . . $2345 . . °2195 
< 
Extra Value Sedan 7-Passenger. . . 2495 . . 2345 
Hyper-Expansion of Fuel, Hupmo- Sedan-Limousine . . . 2670. . 2520 


bile’s perfected high compression, at 


no extra cost. = 
, .Dacce . DIAS c 

Wide range of color options. Brougham 5 E assenger ” aed) . ; 20 95 

Smaller wheels—lower bodies. Victoria 5-Passenger 2345 2? l 9) 5 

New interior beauty. . 

Instruments grouped under glass, in- Coupe 2-Passenger with 

directly lighted. ' 24k 2] 5 

Thermostatic water cooling—New Rumble Seat 494) 9 

Type Manifold heat control. ‘ 

Cam-and-lever steering gear. Roadster 2-Passenger with 


Vibration damper. Rumble Seat ° ° : 2045 . - ] 895 


Oil filter; gasoline and air cleaners. 























Dietrich custom bodies available. Touring 7T- Passenger . ° 204 ws ° 189 5 
i Touring 5-Passenger . . 1945 . . 1795 
| All prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus revenue tax 
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NOT IN THE GAME 


gold train may follow it. The tickets desig- 
nate the trains, and one cannot mount the 
gold train unless his ticket specifies that he is 
to be a member of the party which has char- 
tered that train. The railroads have met 
the problem of the tremendous crowds by 
erecting platforms at the terminals of spe- 


| cial tracks which are laid to within a short 


A Wonderful Opportunity 
for High-School Students! 


I have completed plans for 
a series of scholarship awards for 
high-school students of the United States 
and Canada, based on a study of Victor 
Hugo’s masterpiece, “LES MISERA- 
BLES,’’ which Universal will soon release 
in screen form asa Universal Film de France. 


These awards aggregate 
$9,000, and will be based on the 
best 500-word essay on the subject: 
‘*What Ideais for Life Do You Find in 
Les Miserables ?”’ The writer of the best 
essay will receive a scholarship award of 
$1,000; there will be two awards of $750 
each, and thirteen of $500 each. 


These will be known as the 


Victor Hugo-Carl Laeminle Schol- 
arships, and it is my hope that they will 
attract wide interest among high-school 


students. 


An indication of the educa- 


tional significance of these awards 
is the fact that Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University, and one 
of the world’s foremost educators, will be 
one of a group of p-ominent men of letters 
who will judge the merits of the essays. 


Others in the group of judges 
are Dr. John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education; Dr. Ernst 
Crandall, Director of Visual Education of 
New York City; Dr. Thomas Finnegan, 
Chairman of Visual Education of the 
National Educational Association, and 
Qctavus Roy Cohen, representing the 
authors of the country, and recently won 
to the screen by Universal. 


A study of the character por- 
trayal of Jean Valjean, the hero of 
*s novel, so impressed me with the 

ius of Hugo, that I decided 
t ke possible a greater appreciation 


lity. Hence these scholarships. 


creative ger 
, 


Detailed specifications of this 


say-contest will go to every high school. 


lates of the contest are from Sep 

ecember 31, 1928. You can 

eatre owner to secure informa 

niversal office, or 

t rec Meantime I would appreci 
pinion of the plan 


(arl Laemmle 
: J President 


(To be continued next week) 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


distance of the stadium, so that every con- 
venience is offered to the patrons by this 
service. These terminal tracks will also 
accommodate extra sleeping-car trains in 
such a manner as to allow the patrons to 
make the cars 
their headquar- 


(Continued from Page 11) 


telephone line to the traffic officers a mile 
or two away on the main highways. Traffic 
is shunted at once to the unfilled parking 
without loss of time and without confusion. 

Considerable confusion would result if 
ears stuck or ran out of gasoline while at- 
tempting to get out of parking areas. Con- 
sequently tractors and horses are kept ready 
to pull out any cars that get into motive 
difficulties, and a supply of gasoline is also 
at hand, ready in one-gallon cans. 

So many parked cars present a serious 
fire hazard, and several fire trucks are 


carefully watched and intoxicated persons 
are taken into custody before they ever en- 
ter the stands. 

Although a steel and concrete stadium 
does not offer a very great hazard from fire, 
firemen with hand fire extinguishers are 
posted all over the stands. The fire trucks 
in the emergency stations in the parking 
areas are also available. 

Some of the greater stadiums take an ef- 
ficient step toward personal safety for the 
spectators. All physicians, when they se- 
cure their tickets, are registered, along with 
their seat num- 
bers, so that the 








ters during the 
day of the game. 

An idea of the 
amount of equip- 
ment used at the 
time of a big game 
may be gained 
from the fact that 
twenty-five to 
forty locomotives 
and from 250 to 
400 day coaches, 
chair cars, sleepers 
and diners are re- 
quired. 

The dispatching 
of this number of 
special trains pre- 
sents a problem 
quite similar to 
the dispatching of 
subway trains ata 
rush hourina city. 
Before the game , 
trains will be run- Se 





management of 
the stadium can 
immediately find a 
doctor in any part 
of the stands. 
Each stand is 
equipped with an 
emergency hos- 
pital, with chairs, 
couches, and with 
nurses in atten- 
dance. With all 
the excitement 
and the great 
crowd, it is not 
surprising that 
these emergency 
hospitals are occa- 
sionally used. 
For the safety 
of the patrons, 
bottled drinkssold 
at the concession 
stands are not per- 
mitted to be taken 
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A Section 


ning on regular 
schedules, every 
ten minutes. But 
after the game, as 
in the city, the trains leave as fast as they are 
loaded and are then moved on exceedingly 
fast schedules to their destinations. At the 
time of the famous Pennsylvania-lIllinois 
game in 1925, at Philadelphia, two specials 
were run from Philadelphia back to Chi- 
cago as extra sections of one of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad’s fastest trains. 

A big game will mean thousands of addi- 
tional cars traveling the highways to the 
city where the game is to be played, and 
this additional traffic must be carefully 
handled by the highway department. The 
most direct routes are carefully posted with 
unmistakable signs, so that the routes will 
be easily followed. Special officers patrol 
these main roads and keep the traffic moy- 
ing at a pace not too fast, but not too slow. 
Where the highways approach the stadium 
and the special parking places which must 
be provided, the routes are limited to one- 
way traffic, with no parking on the highway. 
The motor clubs coéperate by providing a 
fleet of service cars which will take care of 
emergencies of almost any variety. Serious 
accidents are few. 


Handling the Parking Spaces 


Special parking places are provided for 
all those thousands of cars, and a strange 
car, by following the directions of the signs 
and officers, will find that it can drive to a 
parking place which is well guarded and 
within easy walking distance of the sta- 
dium. And from these parking spaces 
broad walks 20 to 120 feet in width are pro- 
vided for the pedestrians to reach the 
stands. 

At the time of a big game as many as 
5000 or 6000 cars may be parked in these 
areas. They are parked quite carefully, al- 
lowing wide lanes and avoiding crowding. 
A unique system is utilized by some 
athletic departments in managing the park- 
ing. A lookout at a point on top of the sta- 
dium permits an observer to see all the 
parking places. The observer is equipped 
with binoculars, and when one parking 
field is filled he telephones over a private 
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Just Before the Game 


always ready near the parking areas in emer- 
gency fire stations. These trucks are regu- 
lation city trucks and are manned by city 
firemen and especially equipped for gaso- 
line fires. 

With such good management 5000 cars 
will empty their parking places in from 
thirty to forty minutes, without confusion, 
danger or accident. 

The ushering system which is necessary 
at a big game is a rather remarkable one. 
Six to eight hundred ushers are used at each 
game in some of the large stadiums. These 
ushers assure rapid service in the stands for 
the arriving spectators and insure against 
jamming and mistakes due to hurried in- 
spection of tickets. Last year I attended a 
game in a large stadium which was under- 
supplied with trained ushers. I was moved 
three times by the ushers, in trying to find 
my own seat, and then I finally saw the 
game from a seat which I am sure was not 
my own. There was poor management in 
that case, but it is rare that one finds such a 
poorly managed plan. In contrast, I have 
been shown directly to my seat at a great 
many other games by courteous and effi- 
cient ushers who knew their business. 

Every precaution is taken for the safety 
of the spectators at a big game. Such a 
gathering should furnish a harvest for a 
good pickpocket, but all trains are met by 
special detectives from the near-by cities 
and all recognized or suspected characters 
are immediately taken into custody and 
sent out of town on the next train. As many 
as thirty or forty pickpockets are sometimes 
apprehended before they have a chance to 
begin work. The highways are policed by 
special motorcycle officers, each officer hav- 
ing a territory to cover; and, in addition, 
there are special officers who patrol the en- 
tire section of the main highways. Special 
officers direct the traffic within the city and 
it is not unusual to have a squad of from 
thirty to fifty motorcycle policemen pull 
out of the stadium grounds just ahead of 
the crowd after the game. The stands are 
alive with uniformed officers and plain- 
clothes men. The toilets and rest rooms are 


intothestands. In 
the first place, the 
bottles will be 
broken on the con- 
crete, and cut shoes, if not cut feet, are 
the result. Consequently they are kept 
out. In the second place, someone might 
hurl a bottle through the air in an exciting 
moment and do serious injury to an inno- 
cent and unsuspecting spectator below. 


For Safety and Comfort 


With all of these precautions, there are 
still others of amore technical nature. When 
a stadium is built it is tested with tons of 
sand, shoveled along from section to sec- 
tion, which loads the section with from 
three to six times the normal human load 
during a game. The sand does not present 
the problem of the living load, however, 
which jumps up and down, sways, thrusts, 
and moves about. The management of the 
stadium leave no stones unturned, and far 
up in the steel of the girders and far down 
in the concrete of the foundations are little 
insecure-looking platforms where experts in 
mechanics are studying the stresses and 
strains, are recording the changes of the 
factor of safety as the crowd jumps to its 
feet, and are measuring with delicate record- 
ing instruments all the measurable forces 
involved. No bulletins have been pub- 
lished as yet on the findings of these experts 
in theoretical and applied mechanics, but 
the results will doubtless be quite interest- 
ing when they are published. 

In keeping with the completeness of the 
efforts taken for the safety of the spectators 
are the ones taken for the comfort and con- 
venience of the great crowd. Many people 
arrive at the games without having had 
anything to eat, and the managers meet 
this emergency by providing concession 
stands where food is sold. These stands are 
operated not for profit but for convenience. 
There is an immense storeroom under the 
stands where supplies are kept. The stands 
are stocked from this store. No effort is 
made to supply a great variety of food, but 
hot coffee, hot sandwiches, chocolate bars 
and apples are provided at minimum prices, 
to facilitate change making. Ata big game 

(Continued on Page 46 
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HEN the salesman demonstrates a General Motors car today, he reveals to his cus- 

tomers a new conception of motor car value, safety, comfort and beauty— 
the conception of greater quality assured by the emblem, Body by Fisher. Expect him, 
therefore, to give you complete details about the body of the car you are considering—for 
it is a Body by Fisher. The best motor car merchants join discriminating buyers every- 
where in recognizing the superiorities in Fisher Bodies. Before selecting a motor car, you 
should actually see and realize the important advantages built into every Body by Fisher. 


Clear Vision Corner Pillars —T\ Doors—The strength of a I hes oor Inspection—Every part a f 
narrow front pillars of a Fisher Body permits a 200 poun { man to swing on it which is emploved in making a Body by I 
eliminate the “‘blind spot™’ in driv- without affecting it in the slightest Mer must pass rigid inspection. For every Fisher Bod 
ing, enabling the driver to see closing the dust of a Bod y by Fi manufactured during a day, there is a Fis! 
objects in front and on the sides at licates the staunch and solid constructior pector, expert in his worl 

all times—thus increasing safety which is hidden aw: os ith its beauty rut ring, ft cting 


CADILLAC ’ LASALLE ’ BUICK ’ OAKLAND ’ OLDSMOBILE ’ PONTIAC ’ CHEVROLET 
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Cc olgate Lather 


This picture of Col- 
gate lather shows 


Ordinary Lather 
Sap, WER Tn 


& 





of ordinary shaving how myriads of tiny, 

hn hg cream shows how moisture-laden bub- 

| large, air-filled bub- bles hold water, not 

4 r bles fail to get down air, in direct contact 

to the base of the with the base of the 

7 beard; and how beard, thus softening 

f they hold air, instead every whisker right 

of water, against where the razor 
oi whiskers. works. 


makes shaving simple 


OLGATE bubbles are wring- 
ing wet; and water softens 
beard, says science. These tiny 
bubbles get down deep where 
whiskers sprout out—soak them 
soft at base—razor whisks them 
off. See lather pictures above. 
How “small-bubble”’ lather 
works. The moment Colgate 
lather forms on your beard, two 
things happen: 

























1. The soap in the lather 
breaks up and floats away the 
oil film that covers each hair. 

2. With the oil film gone, 
millions of tiny, water-saturated 
bubbles bring and hold an 
abundance of water down to 


Economical—super water absorbent 


WEEK’S TRIAL FREE 


Try this unique “small-bubble” 
lather at our expense. The cou- 
pon below will bring a generous 
trial-size tube—free. 


EXTRA DIVIDEND! We will 
also include a sample box of 
Colgate’s Talc for Men—the 
new after-shave powder that 
keeps your face looking freshly 
shaved all day long. 


Cool; comfortable all day 


the base of the beard, right 
where the razor does its work. 

Because your beard is prop- 
erly softened at its base, your 
razor works easily and quickly. 
Every hair is cut close and clean. 
And your face remains cool and 
comfortable throughout the day, 







| COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 500 I-1, 595 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the FREE sample tube of Colgate’s 
Rapid-Shave Cream for better shaving. Also sample 
box of Colgate’s Talc for Men. 





Name 
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“Small-bubble” lather: 








(Continued from Page 44) 

| the crowd will eat 5000 bars of candy, 1000 
sacks of peanuts, 1500 apples, 10,000 hot- 
dog sandwiches, and the coffee made from 
70 pounds of ground coffee. They will also 
buy 1000 cigars and 1500 to 2090 packages 
of cigarettes. In a season they will eat 20,- 
000 bars of candy, 7000 sacks of peanuts, 
| 5000 apples, 25,000 sandwiches, and coffee 
from 250 pounds of ground coffee. Early in 
the season they will drink 10,000 bottles of 
cold drinks. The season’s sales in tobacco 
| usually run to 3000 packages of cigarettes 
and 3000 cigars. The handling of this sup- 
ply of food must be done on an efficient 
scale; otherwise there will be a definite loss. 


The Players’ Quarters 


Many people have reason during the 
game to make telephone calls and to send 
telegraph messages, so that in under the 
stands are telephone booths with telephones 
operated through a private branch ex- 
change; the telegraph companies have 
stands with wires, instruments and opera- 
tors, and are busy with messages all the 
time on the day of a big game. These serv- 
ices are entirely apart from the very com- 
plete wire service which is provided for the 
press box, where each reporter may have 
his own wire if he so desires. This press box 
is a giass-inclosed stand, high above the 
field, electrically heated, with telephone and 
telegraph instruments, with typewriters, 
and with equipment to provide hot food on 
cold days. The radio booth is also in the 
press box, connected with the field by tele- 
phone wires carried by a man on the side- 
lines with a transmitter, and also connected 
with a broadcasting station at a distance. 

The rest-room facilities must necessarily 
be extensive for such + tremendous crowd. 
Those for men are guarded by officers, and 
those for ladies have maid service and are 
equipped to meet any sort of emergency. 

The score boards which are operated at 
the games give a great deal of information 
about the game to the crowd. One opera- 
tor is on the sidelines with a telephone which 
is connected with the score boards. Play 
by play, this operator gives the messages to 
the man at the board, so that the score, the 
down, the yards to go, and all general infor- 
mation are registered at once on the board. 
In addition to the score board, some of the 
larger stadiums are equipped with loud 
speakers and an announcer who gives defi- 


| nite information, play by play, as to who 


carries the ball, explains technicalities in 
penalties, and from time to time announces 
the scores of other games. 

Every effort is made to add to the pleas- 
ure of the spectators. An important factor 
is in the actual construction of the stadium. 
The newer stadiums have no stairs. In- 
stead they have long inclined runways, 
called ramps. By these ramps and the many 
doors into the stands, the stands in a sta- 
dium which seats 70,000 people may be 
emptied in six to eight minutes. Hundreds 
of pounds of calcium chloride are sprinkled 
about to keep dust from flying. 

All these factors which go to make the or- 
ganization complete are apparent to any 
observing person. There are further factors 
which are a part, but which are not appar- 
ent to the public. When the day comes for 
one of the big games no players are near the 
stadium until just before the game. The 
members of both squads, the home and 
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visiting, are quartered at country clubs or in 
small towns near by for two or three days 
previous to a big game. Just before the 
game huge busses, led through the traffic by 
motorcycle officers, bring the players to the 
stadium. These busses drive in close to the 
stands which house the dressing rooms, and 
the men disappear, not to reappear until 
they come on the field immediately preced- 
ing the game. Few outsiders get into these 
dressing rooms. They are large rooms, full 
of steel lockers, and carefully guarded. Here 
the men dress for the game and leave their 
personal belongings, where they will be safe 
from outsiders. The shower rooms in con- 
nection with the dressing rooms are large, 
white-tiled rooms, hot and steamy and com- 
forting to a tired body. Adjoining each 
dressing room is a hospital room which is 
fully equipped. Above the dressing room 
for the home team is the storeroom, which 
is stocked with every sort of equipment for 
the football squad. To equip a big squad 
completely and keep the equipment in first- 
class shape requires a large storeroom and 
much care. In this storeroom are repair- 
men wht) work the year round, mending 
torn canyas and wool, replacing broken reed 
and boar protectors that are worked into 
the clothes, resoling and sewing shoes that 
are worn or damaged. These repairmen add 
a great deal to the efficiency of the busi- 
ness—for it is a business—since they sal- 
vage equipment seemingly beyond repair. 

The equipment in such a storeroom is 
surprising in its size and completeness. The 
1927 inventory of such a storeroom showed 
575 pairs of shoes, sizes 6A to 13!5E, 150 
headgears, 600 jerseys, 250 pairs of knee 
pads, 575 shoulder pads, 460 pairs of pants, 
285 pairs of stockings, 1500 pairs of inner 
socks, 800 undershirts, and 350 corduroy 
short coats. The order for new material for 
1927 shows 100 pairs of shoes, 70 headgears, 
300 jerseys, including a set of jerseys of 
colors representing other conference schools, 
72 pairs of knee pads, 200 pairs of pants, 36 
pairs of oiled-silk rainy-day pants, 180 
pairs of socks, 1200 pairs of inner socks, 700 
undershirts, 144 belts, 48 hip pads, 10,000 
towels, and 120 new footballs. 


Cleaning Up After a Game 


The laundry room in a well-equipped 
stadium is another place that is seldom 
seen. The playing squad that goes on the 
field numbers about sixty men. If half or 
two-thirds of them get into the game it 
means that the laundry must wash and dry 
from 300 to 500 pieces of clothing and equip- 
ment after the game. Washing machines, 
centrifugal dryers and enormous heated 
drying racks are there and ready to clean 
the uniforms as soon as they are checked in 
after the game. The laundry will also have 
scores of towels to wash and dry and, in ad- 
dition, all jerseys, socks and woolen goods 
must be sent to a dry-cleaning plant after 
each game. 

Baseball has been called the national 
game. Football should certainly be the 
national amateur game. More and more 
people each year return to their old haunts 
to see football games. The problem of 60,- 
000 people descending upon a college com- 
munity of 10,000 or 20,000 to see a football 
game is a big one, but it is handled by the 
managers of the stadiums, and with the 
maximum of safety, convenience and com- 
fort for the spectators. 
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© men and women every 


where, silk satisfaction 1s 
summed up in the word Skinner. So universal is this 
belief that Skinner linings are considered a necessary 
feature of garments that lay claim to real quality. 
Skinner’s Satins for men’s suits and top-coats. 
Skinner’s Crepes for women’s apparel. Each fabric 
especially woven for its par ticular purpose, and each 
with the name Skinner in the selvage. Look for tht. 
name—it has been the mark of leadership for 79 years 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS... .... Established 1848 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia — Mills: H ke, Ma 
Linings for men’s clothing. Linings Crepes, Satin Crep Dress Satins 
for women’s ¢ ats, suits and furs Milliner Satins and OSI Sat 
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A leak will damage 
or ruin your car 





Do It Yourself for 75c 


with this guaranteed and most successful way 


tinable at Automobile Accessory, Hardware Stores and Garages. 


WARNE 


~ LIQUID SOLDER 


: Track and Tractor Size $1.00 





CANADIAN PRICES: 10 oz. 
WARNER-PATTERSON (CO, 


Chicago, IIL: 920 8S. Michigan Ave. 





Ex port Department 
549 W. Washington Blvd. 


Winnipeg, 208 Kennedy Bldg 


Los Angeles: 250 W. 15th Se. 
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“And for clothes,’ we felt she might 
have added, for the dress she was wearing 
Leila recognized as one Peggy Hart had 
been breaking in when we left. 

“Are you sure?”’ I doubted Leila’s pro- 
nouncement on that subject at first. 

“Absolutely. She’s had it changed some- 
what, but the principal difference is that 
Agnes Fisher wears it with style.” 

Agnes begged us to come to her house for 
tea next day. 

‘Literally tea,’’ she warned us. ‘Tea 
and toast, to be exact; but I’m dying to 
talk to you.” 

We were astonished, when we drew up 
at her gate, to see that the cottage had been 
repainted and was looking in better repair 
than it had looked for years. 

**A terrine of foie gras!’’ Agnes received 
the small offering we had brought with us. 
““We'll spread our toast with it. Jerry and 
Jane Turner presented me this morning, 
for no reason whatever, with a box of those 
Maintenons that come from New York and 
are my favorite cakes on earth. It’s go- 
ing to be a very nice tea indeed. You see 
I’ve turned into the rich little poor girl of 
Carleton. Ravens with manna are con- 
stantly hovering around, my dear. It’s 
very pleasant, and it’s all thanks to you, 
my angels.” 

“‘And you've had your door repainted,” 
Leila remarked. 

‘*My whole house,”’ Agnes corrected her. 
“Wait till I tell you about it. It was the 
nicest, funniest thing. You see, my porch 
was looking perfectly leprous, and I bought 
a can of paint and tried painting it myself; 
but I wasn’t any good at it, and I got so 
tired that I staggered to the step and sat 
down, forgetting I'd left the can of paint 
there, and sat ker-plunk in the middle of it. 
It went all over me and the porch, and I 
went to dinner with Beatrice and Fred 
Hale that night smelling so of gasoline that 
I said it made me feel as though I owned 
my own car. Well, they laughed at me un- 
mercifully, and I said, ‘You think it’s so 
simple to paint a porch, just come over 
tomorrow morning and try your hand on 
mine.’”’ 

‘Beatrice and Fred Hale!”’ Leila said, in 
some surprise, for the Hales are probably 
the richest and most prominent people in 
our set. 

‘*As a matter of fact, I thought it would 
amuse them,’’ Agnes went on, ‘‘and it did. 
I put a kitchen apron on Fred, and he 
painted away like a madman. When it 
came time for luncheon, I'd fixed something 
in a tin pail, and we all ate it in the yard. 
Fred really did wonderfully on the porch, | 
thought, but he sort of splashed the side 
wall around the posts and it bothered him 
terribly, and the next day he sent old 
Nelson up to do the whole front of the 
house. He said he thought it needed a 
professional touch.”’ 

‘*A quarter of your house painted free!”’ 
I said. ‘What luck!” 

“Oh, I couldn’t have afforded one mor 
bucket of paint,’’ Agnes answered, “but 
Fred decided the house looked too funny 
with just one facade painted, so he told 
Nelson to go ahead and finish it. It’s my 
Christmas present from the Hales. Wasn't 


it adorable? 


“Tt seems,”’ Leila commented on our 
way home, ‘“‘that from the dinner tables of 
the prosperous, Agnes has crept into their 
lives, and that some of their prosperity has 
rubbed off on her in decidedly queer 
ways.” 

“Our estimate of her probable success 
was pretty mild, wasn’t it?’’ I said. 

“In fact, she seems,’’ Leila returned, ‘‘to 
be making a rather handsome collar-and- 
cuff set out of the well-known wolf.” 

**More power to her,”’ was my reply. 

Leila cocked her head at me. “You 
realize, don’t you,’’ she asked, ‘“‘that one 
doesn’t ask the Fred Hales to help paint 
one’s porch quite ingenuously? It was a 


EPILOGUE TO CINDERELLA 
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diabolically clever choice in painters 
Agnes’ poorer friends wouldn’t have liked 
a request of the sort one bit.” 

“Do you mean our Agnes has turned 
into something resembling a professional 
parasite.”’ 

“**Parasite’ is such a horrid word,” Leila 
said. ‘‘A parasite is something you have to 
disapprove of, and I can’t disapprove of 
Agnes. Poor frail little thing, giving out 
good humor and gayety and a real love of 
people with such generous hands! If she 
works her friends a bit I don’t think I’m 
going to be irritated. I think it will 
amuse me.” 

“My earlier remark,” I called to Leila’s 
attention, ‘“‘was: ‘More power to 
Allow me to repeat it.”’ 

From then Leila and I used to compare 
notes on that side of the career of Agnes 
Fisher with amusement and compassion. 

Agnes was a real boon to the community. 
Quite aside from her major function as a 
guest who could be relied on to make the 
utmost of a party, she was proving in- 
valuable for such things as flattering sullen 
husbands out of their humors and enter 
taining relatives not suitable for public 
exhibition; and she was always glad to run 
in two or three times a day to look after a 
family when some woman she knew was out 
of town; and when a divorce was in the air 
she could keep in touch with both parties, 
or all four parties, and smooth the way of 
it. Naturally such activities are rewarded, 
though not in cash, and on a tariff which is 
regrettably uncertain. 

It was in minor points, however, that the 
tact of Agnes Fisher soared almost to 
genius. For instance, when the rich took 
her to restaurants on their jaunts, she knew 
enough always to read from right to left of 
a menu. Instinct made her understand 
how irritating it would be to them to have 
an impecunious guest order the most ex- 
pensive morsel on the card. Many a time 
she was given a dress as a reward for hav- 
ing taken shirred eggs instead of pink caviar, 
which she adored. 

With the more moderately circumstanced 
people of her acquaintance we learned that 
she allowed herself more latitude in places 
of that sort. After all, if they took her to 
expensive restaurants, they expected that 
she, as well as they, would eat extrava- 
gantly. We decided that very often Agnes 
was unconscious of her own maneuvers, 
and that, when she was conscious of them 
they appealed almost as much to her sense 
of humor as to her acquisitive faculty. 

Leila and I laughed about her a lot be 
tween ourselves, but there was a 
pity in Leila’s feeling toward her which | 
took to be pure sentimentalization at first 

For instance, I remember Leila’s saying: 
‘* Agnes’ life looks like fun, but it must be 
wretched really. I think I’d prefer genteel 
starvation to having to sing for my supper 
all the time I was eating it.” 

** Agnes doesn’t seem to mind.” 

‘‘Of course she doesn’t. People wouldn't 
have her about if she did. Everyone likes a 
good sport, and she’s one of the best.”’ 

It was true that Agnes was always laugh 
ing at her troubles, at the ridiculousness of 


her!’ 








note of 


her poverty, considering the luxurious life 
she led, at the fact that, sitting at a table 
loaded with pheasants and hothouse straw- 
berries, she would find herself wondering 
how she could possibly pay the plumber 
four dollars to mend a leak which had just 
opened in the roof. That, it must be ad 
mitted, was very often the way the four 
dollars came to be paid. 

One day Leila dropped in to see her and 
found her in bed with a light flu 

“TI suppose the wine jellies and chicken 
broths going to her house made the street 
before it look like a supply train going to 
the Front,” I said, when she told me that 
evening. 

Leila was grave. “No,” 
“People happened to have sent flowers— 


she said. 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
very handsome flowers, to be sure—but she 
was eating dry biscuits out of a tin box 
beside her bed. I made her tea myself.” 

“‘Oughtn’t she to have a nurse?”’ 

“No, it isn’t serious enough. I got old 
Mary Flynn to stay there tonight; but 
what struck me, and has worried me ever 
since, is the question of what will become of 
Agnes eventually. Now that she’s become 


| accustomed to such a petted existence, the 
thought of her having to live on what she 


has is appalling. And she’s so frail really. 
For slight things like this cold she can de- 


| pend on the ministrations of passing friends, 


but what if she had a long illness? And 
one is certain to come. The nervous strain 
she’s under must be awful; she can’t go on 
walking the tight rope of popularity for- 
ever.” 

“That I doubt,” I said. 

“But her circle isn’t young. We'll stop 
giving parties and settle down in our chim- 
ney corners, and then where will she be?” 

““Someone may leave her money.”’ 

“You read too much romantic fiction.” 

“‘T suppose there’s not much chance that 
she’ll marry.” 

“At her age, and in Carleton! Just cast 
your mind over the five unattached males 
who sometimes decorate our dinner tables. 


| Every one of them too poor or too selfish to 
| think of marrying, and most of them both. 
| Winter-resort bachelors. 


Not even Agnes 
could manage it.” 

“‘Well, don’t fret about Agnes; just en- 
joy her. When our set is mouthing its false 


| teeth among the ashes, Agnes will be dis- 


covered by another generation. There’s an 


| immortal quality about Agnes.” 


“Oh, I wish I were impractical and 
dreamy like a man,” Leila sighed; ‘‘but I 
have to have the assurance that things are 
on a sound basis and can continue. Most 
women do. You can’t tell me Agnes is an 
exception. There must be times when she 
comes home from a party and closes the 
door of that little house, and shakes all over 
with fears all the worse for their indefinite- 
ness.”’ 

“Gad, you have a cheerful mind,”’ I said; 
and when, shortly after her recovery, 
Agnes announced with gales of laughter 
that her taxes had been raised fifty dollars 
that year because Fred Hale had had the 
house painted for her, I had Leila make her 
a present of all her taxes, which, of course, 
did not supply her with a buttress against 
future need, but which made me feel better. 

** Maybe some old lady will take her for a 
companion,” I suggested when next the 
subject of her future was raised. 

Leila merely looked her scorn for me. 
“Don’t you realize,”’ she asked, ‘‘that all 
old ladies are Simon Legrees under the 
lavender and lace? Agnes would be broken 
by such an arrangement in no time.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do?” I 
demanded. “‘Endow her? I can’t afford it.”’ 

“T guess I don’t want you to do any- 
thing,’’ Leila admitted, “except sympa- 
thize with me when I worry about it.” 

Then the Wyants, who had been in 
Carleton the winter before, asked Agnes to 
a house party in Greenwich, and, as they 
inclosed a round-trip ticket, she couldn't, 
as she said, afford not to go, though it 
would ruin her. 

Leila loaned her a fur coat and Beatrice 
Hale gave her the crisp, five-dollar bills she 
was to distribute as tips to the household 
servants; and Ada Genevieve, whipped to 
a frenzy of emulation, said, ‘Agnes, it 
always pays to travel with handsome lug- 
gage. You get treated properly. I’ll send 
over my own suitcase to you.” 

Agnes had a vision of gold fittings and 
violet morocco, but at the last minute a 
battered telescope case arrived, like an 
Armenian lace vender’s. Fortunately 
Peggy Hart, who was there when it came, 
proffered her sleek French portmanteau 
and hat, and Agnes went away looking like 
a certified check. 

Charlotte Wyant corresponds with Leila 
only at infrequent intervals, but Agnes 
hadn’t been gone a week when a letter 
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It was too exciting! What did Leila 
think? Agnes Fisher had a suitor—a really 
serious one with plenty of money. His 
name was Harvey Cushman, and he was the 
son of a hardware manufacturer of Free- 
port, New Jersey. He must have thirty 
thousand a year at the least, and he was 
mad about Agnes. 

“Well, thank heaven!’’ Leila said when 
she read it. 

“‘Isn’t your gratitudea little premature? ”’ 
I asked. ‘Charlotte doesn’t say Agnes is 
interested in him.” 

“Don’t be silly,” was all Leila replied. 

Everyone in Carleton was feverishly ex- 
cited by the news. I was afraid they would 
meet Agnes at the station with a band and 
transparencies. She came to dinner with 
us the night she got back. 

“Well, Agnes,” I said to her, “‘I hear 
you have a beau.”’ 

“Everyone else in town has apparently 
heard so too,’ she laughed. 

**Serious?”’ 

“Well, he hasn’t actually proposed.” 

“Like him?” 

“‘He’s just as sweet as he can be, but he’s 
a mere child.” 

“Oh!” 

“Well, not really. 
he seems younger.”’ 

“Oh, everybody’s the same age after 
thirty-five,” I said. ‘You do like him, 
do you?” 

“Yes, I like him a lot. 
awfully interesting.” 

There was a pause, then Agnes turned to 
me with a very wicked smile. ‘‘ Aren't you 
going to ask me the other question? I'll 
answer it anyway. I didn’t let him think 
I was well off. He knows what my for- 
tunes are and loves me for myself alone. 
Heigh-ho! What’s been happening since 
I’ve been away?” 


He’s thirty-six, but 


He’s not 


Within a month Harvey Cushman ar- 
rived in Carleton to press his suit. He 
stayed at the hotel. 

I couldn’t see the youthfulness about 
which Agnes had complained. To me he 
was merely an extraordinarily colorless, 
limp male, with a frequent, falsetto laugh 
and what, in other people, Leila calls a 
“pacifier mouth.” Leila insisted that he 
was awfully nice and that I was suffering 
from a funny, submerged jealousy. 

That he was infatuated with Agnes there 
could be no doubt, and Carleton did every- 
thing in its power to fan that infatuation. 
Dinners, luncheons, bridges unnumbered 
were given for Harvey Cushman, and at 
them all everyone took turns telling him 
how sweet Agnes Fisher was, and how 
clever, and how brave. The maneuvers 
were blatantly successful. Harvey Cush- 
man was fairly trembling with eagerness to 
make Agnes his before she should be 
snatched by some other aspirant, numbers 
of whom had been implied to him. Within 
four days he was saying to the matrons 
things like: ‘“‘Now, Mrs. Barker, can’t 
you give mea hint on how to win Agnes?” 

Every woman who entertained them half 
expected that Agnes would come to her 
early in the evening, breathe a tender 
secret, and let hers serve as the announce- 
ment party. On the chance, Beatrice Hale 
bought some place cards in the shape of 
large cardboard engagement rings, and had 
at the last moment to seat her guests by 
ear, which she did very badly. 

Excitement gathered with the days. 
Then Harvey Cushman left suddenly. 
Carleton shook with the rumor that Agnes 
Fisher had lost him. There was fury in the 
tremors. A woman in her forties hasn’t 
any right to nonsensical coquetries. Leila 
went directly to Agnes. 

“‘No, he didn’t pick up his doll rags and 
go home mad,” Agnes said. ‘He really had 
a wire that his uncle is dying. I’m sup- 
posed to write him my answer when I’ve 
thought it over.” 

Leila confessed to me that she wanted to 
say, ‘Darling, telegraph,” but she re- 
stricted herself to: ‘‘Then it’s settled, I 
suppose.” 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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natural way. And as you sleep the quick assimi- 


| an awfully uninteresting town? 


(Continued from Page 50) 

“T don’t know,” Agnes answered. ‘‘ Don’t 
you imagine that Freeport, New Jersey, is 
9” 

“He has a nice home there, I suppose.”’ 

“Oh, yes, and he says I could do it over, 
but I love my own little house.” 

“Still, you would enjoy having money.” 

“Yes, I would. Who wouldn’t? And 
Harvey has plenty. Not as much as 
people say, but it seems a lot to me.” 

“T don’t know anyone,” Leila told her, 
“‘who could get as much out of money as 
you could.” 

“In Freeport, 
wondered. 

Leila stormed a little about her attitude, 
at luncheon. ‘It’s so silly.” 

J was amused and annoyed at Leila’s an- 
noyance, but when I compared it with the 
rage that convulsed the other ladies of 
Carleton, I knew Leila for the pearl among 
women she is. The ladies of Carleton took 
the attitude that they, personally, had 
manufactured this opportunity for Agnes 
Fisher out of thin air; and that, moreover, 
they’d just thought up Agnes Fisher her- 
self, like a community pageant, and that it 
was sheer impertinence of her to resist their 
good intentions for her. 

Agnes was to learn that whoever creates 
a public for himself creates a Franken- 
stein’s monster. She was treated to a 
series of plain talks. The plainest was from 
Ada Genevieve, who sat across the luncheon 
table from her, looking like an English 
bulldog in a Bopeep wig. 

“You’re a fool—a forty-year-old fool. 
What kind of an old age will you have if 
you refuse him?” 

“Do you think that’s very fair to him?” 

“‘He’s not a moon calf. He doesn’t ex- 
pect you to be crazy in love with him. He 


New Jersey?” Agnes 


| wants a wife, and you’re just the one for 
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mend it for nerve-strain, malnutrition, back- 
ward children, and the aged. 
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him.” 

“T know.” 

“Here you are dependent on people’s 
liking you. Have you the colossal conceit 
to think they’ll go on liking you if you doa 
thing as foolish as turning down this good 
offer? I can only speak for myself, but I 
assure you I won't.” 

Agnes said she thought Ada Genevieve 


| present she’d given her, which would have 
| been difficult, as most of them had gone 


direct to the scrap heap; and then call 
Doctor Masterson to come with a stomach 
pump and retrieve the luncheon she was 
paying for. 

The interview ended on a softer note, 
however, with Ada Genevieve bellowing, 
“Stop being a foolish girl! Sit down at 
that desk!” 

Agnes came to my office three days later. 
There had always been a rather special 


| sympathy between Agnes and me. 


“What am I going to do, John?” she 


~ | asked, not a trace of gayety in her little 


face, which looked more harassed than I 
had ever seen it. ‘Every woman I know 


| has been bullying me until I haven’t any 





judgment left.” 

“How about waiting for a while?” I 
asked. 

“They all tell me Harvey is just the sort 
of man some other woman will snatch if I 
don’t.” 

““What else do they say?” 

“Oh, they indicate that they’ll have no 
more to do with me if I pass up this chance. 
I suppose I am dependent on them. Sup- 
pose so! I know it perfectly well.” 

“‘That’s nonsense,”’ I assured her. ‘‘ They 
won’t drop you. Not for that, at least.” 

“Well, what’s your advice?” 

“How do you feel about Harvey Cush- 
man as a person?” 

“T like him pretty well. Oh, better than 
that, I guess.” 

“He knows how you feel?” 

“Oh, yes. I’ve been honest with him. 
He even knows my age almost to a year.” 


| She smiled a little. 


“What's the trouble then, Agnes?” 
“T don’t know. I’ve loved being free.” 
“You realize you’re walking a tight rope. 


9 


It hasn’t got on your nerves? 
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“Not yet. What’s your advice, John?” 

“I’m inclined to think that all these 
women, in putting pressure on you, have 
made you bend backward a little.” 

“You think I should marry him then?’ 

“TI don’t know enough about what’s 
going on inside you to advise you against 
the obvious wisdom of that course.” 

“Oh, you’re right,’”’ she told me. “It’s 
just a question of common sense. Here am 
I a rather wizened Cinderella picking flaws 
in the miraculously provided fairy prince, 
and complaining that the pumpkin hasn’t 
turned into just the kind of limousine I’d 
have chosen. I’d have had more sense if 
I’d only been kept in the ashes until the 
very moment this happened. The trouble 
is I was sent to too many balls first. Every- 
body’s right. I’m a fool. Good-by, John.” 


’ 


They were married without flummery, 
just going to Doctor Wiborg’s house and 
having Mrs. Wiborg and the maid for 
witnesses. It seemed a little brusque to 
some people, but Leila insisted that the 
procedure had a certain dignity. 

** After all,” she said, “the nuptials of a 
girl over forty aren’t the place for white 
satin and macaroons. Once Agnes has ad- 
justed herself to this marriage she’ll make 
as much of it as she has of dozens of dinner 
parties she didn’t much want to go to.” 

Agnes had promised several Carleton 
people to come back and visit them, but 
she didn’t return for more than a year; 
then it was to close the sale of her cottage. 

Fortunately for Ada Genevieve, her re- 
turn fell just as Ada Genevieve was groan- 
ing out another of her dinner parties. 

“T can’t tell you what a relief it was to 
know Agnes would be here,’’ Ada Genevieve 
said to Leila and me, arrived first in ac- 
cordance with that curse upon us to which 
I have referred. ‘‘ Agnes can be relied on to 
take care of her section of the table so 
beautifully, and I’m a little worried. I was 
expecting some terrapin from Philadelphia, 
and it’s been held up. It will just spoil in 
the post office, but with you two and Agnes 
well distributed, nobody will think of the 
dinner anyway.” 

““Have you seen Agnes?’ 

“No, but I talked to her over the phone. 
I hear she’s sold the cottage for a big 
price.”” All prices were big to her. 

Carleton—our part of Carleton—arrived 
in force. As if with an eye to effect, Agnes 
and Harvey Cushman were the last to 
come. From the expression on Agnes’ face, 
however, I thought something must have 
gone wrong and delayed their start. I had 
a distinct impression that she wasn’t pleased 
at the prospect of being the museum piece 
of the evening. 

Ada Genevieve had introduced a system 
of having her butler ask each guest whether 
he or she would have a cocktail, so that 
none would go to waste. Agnes was stand- 
ing beside me when the bedraggled Bots- 
ford put the question to her. 

“‘T should say I would,” she told him. 
“‘T’ll need one.”’ She added to me, “‘I know 
Ada Genevieve is planning to put me be- 
tween a pair of perfect sticks. Iought never 
to have come this evening, but she abso- 
lutely insisted i 

“‘ Are you glad to be back in Carleton?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, for a minute.” 

“Is Freeport as engrossing as all that?”’ 

“Freeport!” she sniffed. “I want to 
move to New York, but we can’t. Business, 
you know.” 

Leila walked over and put her arm around 
Agnes. “‘ What a good-looking dress!’’ she 
said. I myself had felt it lacked something 
of the chic Agnes had managed to get into 
the things that were given her in the old 
days. 

“Well, I had to pay enough for it,’ 
Agnes said. “Harvey doesn’t think it’s so 
good-looking, I guess.” 

““Oh, yes, I do, dear,’’ Harvey came in 
with what seemed to me an eloquent 
alacrity. 

“Well, it’s a dress anyway. I can’t pre- 
tend to keep up with Freeport, New Jersey, 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Is your hair as young, as thick as you wish? 


After one treatment 


you feel new life in your hair! 


It feels good, the new vigor of scalp 
circulation which follows the very 
first treatment with Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine. 

And it 7s good for your hair! 

Pinaud’s goes to the source of 
hair troubles, destroying the germ 
which causes dandruff and leads to 
thin hair or baldness—stimulating 
tiny scalp blood-vessels to bring 
rich nourishment to the hair roots. 

If you are uneasy about your 
hair, if it is coming out heavily, or 
is not as thick and. well looking as 
it might be, establish the Pinaud 
morning hahit. 

If your hair is in good condition, 
use Pinaud’s to prevent loss of hair 
health and to give the comfort- 
ing assurance of immaculate head 
grooming 


You'll be amazed at the differ- 


ence this treatment, used every 

day, makes in the vigor, the thick- 

ness of your hair! 

EVERY MORNING wet your hair and 
scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine. Then with your fingers pressed 
down firmly, move the scalp vigorously 
in every direction, working the tonic 
into every inch of the scalp. Move the 
scalp, not the fingers! Brush the hair 
while still moist. It will lie smoothly 
just the way you want it. 

A keen sense of hair health, the 

tingling feel of new life in the 

scalp, follow this treatment the 
first time you use it! Soon your 
hair is growing thickly and strongly ! 

Buy Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at 
your drug or department store to- 
day and be ready to begin the 
treatment tomorrow. 

Always look for the signature of 

Ed. Pinaud in red on the bottle. 

Pinaud, Paris, New York. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
in clothes. Harvey gives me as big an 
allowance as he can, but the place is filled 
with women who don’t have to think how 
much they spend.” 

Botsford came up with our cocktails. 
Agnes made a little face as she choked hers 
down, then Ada Genevieve began worrying 
us into the dining room. 

Agnes was between Jay Mason and Jim 
Osgood, a terrific juxtaposition. Only the 
intervention of the grim reaper had saved 
her from old Tom Ellis. 

I was across the table from Agnes and 
could see her section. Otherwise I wouldn’t 
have known that things weren’t going very 
smoothly there, for Leila happened to be in 
great form and was making Harvey Cush- 
man, who sat beside her, laugh with almost 
every sentence she spoke. His shrill, silly 
giggle rose over the conversation again and 
again, until I wished Leila wouldn’t. 

I was working valiantly to keep some 
semblance of life in little Mrs. Wiborg when 
Dora Silverthorn touched my arm. 

“T’m afraid Agnes is ill. Can you catch 
her husband’s attention?” 

Agnes had grown very white, and as I 
glancec I saw that she was having diffi- 
culty with her breathing. Before I could 
catch Harvey Cushman’s or Leila’s eye, the 
stertorous sound of it was audible to every- 
one. Leila broke off in the midst of a sen- 
tence, and Harvey jumped up and hurried 
to his wife’s chair. Agnes was leaning back, 
eyes closed, her face a white mask of pain 
and discontent. 

“T’m afraid I’d better take her home,” 
Harvey said to Ada Genevieve across the 
table. ‘‘She’s been having a miserable 
time with her asthma lately.” 

Agnes wasn’t even able to say good 
night to people. The only words I heard 
her speak were addressed to Harvey: 

“Why in the world did you let me try to 
come?” 


Ada Genevieve had not known the man- 
ner of it, but she had been prophetic in say- 
ing that Agnes Fisher would save her party. 
Certainly no one remarked the absence of 
terrapin. 

“Did you ever see anyone so changed!”’ 

“Never. Never in my life!” 

“With every worry off her mind, I 
thought she’d expand like a flower.” 

“‘And that snarl she gave to her nice 
husband! There’s no other word for it.” 
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“T think she was terribly tired,’’ I put 
forth ineffectually. 

“Tired!’’ Ada Genevieve took me up. 
“She came in that door disgruntled about 
something or other.” 

I was interested by the expression on Jay 
Mason’s face. Jay is not much of a con- 
versationalist, but he’s rather good as an 
amateur psychoanalyst. 

“What do you make of her, Jay?” I 
asked him. 

“She shouldn’t have tried to do some- 
thing she didn’t want to do,”’ he said. 

“What do you mean by that?” Ada 
Genevieve demanded. ‘Come to my 
dinner party?” 

“No, she shouldn’t have married. The 
trouble with Agnes is that she’s a person 
who has to be free to be happy. She used 
to have asthma years ago, you remember. 
It was to escape from the domination of 
her mother.” 

“Harvey Cushman certainly 
dominate her,’’ Leila averred. 

“No, but he cumbers up her life. He’s 
somebody she has to have around, to carry 
on her shoulders socially. So she’s de- 
veloped asthma again. This time in order 
to dominate him, to eliminate him when- 
ever she feels it necessary.” 

“I think it’s very ungrateful of her,”’ 
Leila said, ‘“‘when he’s given her all the 
things she’s always wanted.” 

** Agnes,”’ Jay stated, ‘‘ doesn’t like things 
she hasn’t had to struggle for. They seem 
unimportant to her, and uninteresting. We 
take it for granted that a delicate type like 
hers needs to be sheltered. That’s where 
we’re wrong. She thrived on the storm.” 

“Poor Harvey Cushman,” Leila said. 
“Tf ever I’ve seen a man in hell “ 

““Now look here, Leila ” I began. 

“No,” Leila said. ‘Don’t frown at me, 
John. I don’t like Agnes any more. All the 
psychoanalysis in the world can’t make me.”’ 

I had one of those imperative impulses 
to say something, so dangerous when one 
doesn’t know just what. 

“‘T don’t think we should sit in judgment 
when we're all partially responsible,” I 
raged. ‘‘She was a lovely thing. She had 
gallantry and charm, and we destroyed it.” 

Then Leila made a cruel speech. ‘‘It’s 
too bad, isn’t it,”’ she asked, ‘‘that it only 
interested Agnes to keep her charm while it 
served her for the purpose of barter and 
change? No, I don’t like her any more. 
I’m sorry.” 
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(Continued from Page 23 


And that, May’s enfants, goes also for a lot 
of things outside of baseball. 

For that afternoon’s game with the 
Jaguars it’s Bull’s idea to mix up the best 
of the youngsters with the snappiest of the 
oldsters, but that doesn’t click by me. 
“Nix,” says I. “This is my regiment 
parading, and I don’t want any raw recruits 
from your awkward squad ragging up the 
line.” 

‘All right,”’ grunts the manager. ‘‘ We'll 
probably need ’em all for stretcher bearers.” 

“*Keep ’em handy,” I comes back. “‘We 


| can use some of their legs to run bases in a 


pinch. How about me handling the whole 
game today?” 
“‘Go to it,’”’ says Grogan. “Let the dead 
past bury its own dead.” 
Outside of a few newspaper squibs, the 


| first the fans really know of the big shift is 


when the umps announces Dixon and 
Stover as the battery for the Blue Sox. 


| Though both have been out of the majors 
| for years, their names are as well known to 


the local patrons as Tinker and Evers and 


| Chance would be to a Chicago crowd, and 


PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 


they draw a big hand. The demonstration, 
however, turns into a puzzled restlessness 
as the other vets are identified. 

Doped up by me with data about the 
batters he’d never faced, Joe ambles to the 
box, while Stover squats his bulk behind 
the plate. Tack Simmons, the best lead-off 
man in the league, comes to the pan. 


“Hello, Tack,” greets Hap cordially. I’m 
near enough to hear not only that but also 
much of the purring palaver that follows 

“‘Choking it, eh?’ remarks Stover, as 
Simmons grips his bat six or eight inches 
above the bottom. ‘‘ Well, none of us are 
as young as we were, but I certainly used 
to get a kick out of that long, free swing of 
yours. So it goes,” finishes Hap with a 
sigh. 

It’s an old goat getter, but it works. It 
always has worked and always will. There’s 
no quicker or surer way to trap a guy’s 
nanny than by suggesting in a sympathetic 
tone that the old gray mare ain’t what she 
used to be. Rough stuff is all wet; it’s 
kindness that kills ’em. I see Simmons’ 
fingers drop down the willow until the en- 
tire length of the wagon tongue is weaving 
clear. ‘‘Slipping, am I?”’ says Tack’s chin 
“You just watch me!” 

Dixon’s first pitch is a feeble loop that a 
blind woman in a tunnel could have hit 
with a curtain rod. Simmons slashes at the 
ball with everything’s he’s got or can bor- 
row, missing it by enough feet to outfit a 
centipede and almost losing his balance in 
the turn around. With a shortened bat 
he’d have killed it. 

“‘A half inch,’”’ comments Hap, as he 
tosses the pill back, ‘“‘and they’d have 
needed extradition papers to get it back. 
The old power is still there.” 

(Continued on Page 56 
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In 1890, a roof of Barrett 
Pitch and Felt was laid on 
the Steiner Brothers’ Bank 
Building, Birmingham, 
Ala., by the George F. 
Wheelock Company of 


that city. After 37 years, 






the roof is still giving satis- 


factory service. 
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EVEN BACK IN THE 90’s THEY REFUSED TO GUESS 


".. It was, in fact, a decade marked by innovations in 
architectural style and building practice. Concerning 
one tradition, however, architects and builders stood 
fast. Very wisely they clung to the type of roof that 
had proved its superiority over a quarter of a century 
—the well-built roof of coal tar pitch and felt.” 


. £.se. Bs 


American building records covering the last three- 
quarters of a century offer the most impressive proof 
of the durability of pitch and felt built-up roofs. Many 
of these roofs can be seen still giving weather-tight pro- 
tection after 40 or more years of service. Today, you 
will discover that the majority of our finest buildings 
are protected with The Barrett Specification Roof —a 
pitch and felt roof acknowledged to be the highest type 
of permanent roof construction. 

When a Barrett Specification Roof is laid, a surety 
bond is issued guaranteeing the building owner against 
repairs or maintenance expense for 20 years. And back 
of every one of these surety bonds stand these factors: 

When the roof is laid all work must be done by an 
experienced roofer who is approved by The Barrett 
Company —a Barrett Inspector supervising each step 
of the job to see that The Barrett Specification is fol- 
lowed every inch of the way. 
















Directly after the roof is down the Barrett Inspector 
makes the famous “cut test.” And not until this 
test is made does his O.K. release the surety bond. 

Two years after the roof is finished the Barrett In 
spector again checks up—makes a thorough re-exam 
ination of the roof. 


Little wonder that Barrett Specification Roofs give 
dependable service many years after the 20-year guar 
antee has run out. For complete information about 
these trouble-free roofs, dictate a brief note to 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street New York Cit 
IN CANADA 
The Barrett Company, Limited 
5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec 





Depend on | 
The Barrett Approved Roofer | 


Throughout the United States and Canada a 
limited number of roofing contractors have been 
approved by Barrett to lay The Barrett Specifi | 
cation: Bonded Roof. These men have earned a 
reputation for doing efficient work—a name for | 
absolute dependability. 

Good workmanship is a big part of any good 
roof. Be sure of good 


} 2 ft 
od workmanship. Take your 
roof problems to the Ba 


rrett Approved Roofer. 
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The next heave of Joe’s is a corner cutter 
that Simmons lets go by. It’s called a 
strike, and Tack loosens a loud yowl. 
Stover nods understandingly. 

“‘They’re just as blind as they used to 
be,” says he. “If that was a strike, I’m a 
wasp when it comes to waistlines.” 

Simmons pop fouls out on the next one, 
Hap smothering the ball with a lazy reach 
of his meat hand. 

‘Better luck next time, buddy,”’ com- 
forts Stover, patting the Jaguar on the 
back. ‘‘The breaks were just against you.” 

They were, but Hap had made the breaks, 
and he keeps making ’em against the visit- 
ing lads the rest of the afternoon. Ap- 
plause, sympathy, understanding, all with 
the merest hint of sorrow over their de- 
clining powers, flow gently through Stover’s 
mask toward the vets at the plate, causing 
‘em to press, with the usual profits you get 
from pressing. The youngsters, flattered 
by the great Hap Stover’s barely concealed 
admiration for their work, are hopped up 
into showing off, with the usual profits 
you get from showing off. I don’t have to 
hear Hap’s words; I know his line only too 
well. 

“What's he doing?” grumbles Bull, 
noting the quantity but not the quality of 
the chatter. ‘‘Selling town lots or getting 
magazine subscriptions to take him through 
college?” 

“Neither,” says I. ‘‘He’s angling for 
angoras with soft-soap bait.” 

“How many games,” demands Grogan, 
“do you expect those seniles of yours to 
win by goat getting?” 

“‘Considerably more,’’ I comes back, 
“than your juveniles did by being goats. 
We'll grab off plenty.” 

“Swell chance,” snorts Bull. “The way 
Dixon’s bean-bagging ’em up to the plate, 
it won't be long before the Jags’!] be shred- 
ding the fences into breakfast food.” 

As a matter of fact, Joe’s pitching a 
beautiful game. With nothing left of his 
old stock in trade but his glove and control, 
he lays "em up high and close or low and 
wide to suit the inconvenience of the batter. 
He’s hit plenty, but the ball comes to the 
sluggers at such angles that it’s either 
fouled off or popped into lofty flies crying 
for a fielder’s glove to rest its weary 
seams in. 

On the offensive we’re not so jake. Lefty 
Gast of the Jags would have been a south- 
paw ace in any league at any time, and 
even my vintage sharpshooters have trouble 
with his fast-breaking curves. In the fourth 
inning, however, Stover manages to con- 
nect solid with a low one on the outside. 
The ball, sailing just inside the foul line, 
smears itself against the right-field fence, 
but on a hair-line decision at first, Hap’s 
called out. 

** Judas H. Priest!’’ howls Grogan. “ Any 
one of those kids would have made a 
triple out of that with both feet in a sling. 
Talk about cold molasses moving uphill! 
Half the time I couldn’t tell whether 
Stover was going forward or standing still 
or backing up. Which was it?”’ 

“All three,” says I. “His spirit was 
marching on, his weight standing still and 
his age backing up. I admit,” I goes on, 
“that one of your rustlers might have 
made three bases out of that smack, but 
need I remind a savant like you that you 
cannot take a message to Garcia without 
having the message? The way Gast is 
going today there isn't one of those jokers 
that could have hit him with an ironing 
board, and as the good gray poet puts it, 
only he who hits may run.” 

“What good are hits,’’ growls Bull, “if 
you can’t cash in-on 'em?” 

“A hit,” I returns, ‘““may become the 
mother of a score, but a strike-out — what 
is it but a barren, sterile thing without 
pride of ancestry or hope of posterity?”’ 

Grogan scowls himself off, but in the 
very next inning he catches himself in the 
act of feeling better. We make a run 
the first run of the game. 

Buck Higgins, leading off, 
and on a wild heave 


doubles over 


second, over the 
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sacker’s head, is safe at first. Bull's for 
putting in a bench warmer to run for 
Higgins, but I’m not yet ready to bust up 
my winning combination. Buck’s slower 
than a government rebate, but he’s too 
good a workman otherwise to drop out of 
the line-up for one of Grayson’s young 
futiles. 

A sacrifice poke to right field moves 
Buck up a base. The Jaguar shortstop has 
to back deep into the grass for the next out, 
but I hold Higgins at second. If possible, 
he has even more lead in his hoofs than 
Stover. It’s Lem Haner who delivers the 
pay-off punch—a terrific wallop that takes 
the pill to the flagpole. He’s out trying to 
drive his Charley horses to third on the 
hit, but our run’s across the pan and in the 
record books. 

“Know how many runs we'd have made,” 
asks Bull, “‘if those grave robbers of yours 
had legs?” 

“How many?” I comes back. 

“Four,” replies Grogan; ‘“‘and nobody’d 
be out yet.” 

“Sufficient for the game,” says I, “is the 
run thereof. Joe’s got the opposish eating 
from his paws. He’ll shut them out sure.” 

“You’re running the team today,” shrugs 
Bull, “but if I were I’d take Dixon out now. 
These old boys are good just for five or six 
innings. After that they usually begin de- 
veloping neuritis in the right arm, shooting 
pains in the shoulder, lumbago in the back 
and an itch for a rocking-chair in some 
place where they can take their shoes off.” 

Joe doesn’t develop anything. He keeps 
pitching his steady, easy, brainy game, 
using the few remnants of speed he has 
only in the tough pinches. When hits 
mean nothing he lets ‘em hit; when a 
walk’ll do no harm he walks ’em; but 
when it’s necessary to wrap a fast one 
around a batter’s neck or curve one in at 
his knees, he’s there with his brain in a 
braid. 

Only one of the youngsters gets into the 
line-up, a swifty with a good arm named 
Allison whom I uses in the seventh to speed 
for Pop Granby when it looks like a single’ll 
score a run. There’s no single and no run, 
but I sends the kid out to Pop’s spot in 
center field just to please Bull, who thinks 
Allison’s a comer. 

Going into the ninth with the score still 
1-0 in our favor, Dixon looks a bit weary 
to me; but rather than hurt the vet’s pride 
by yanking him out on the eve of a shut- 
out, I decides to take a chance. The first 
Jag up flies out to left and I breathe more 
freely, but not for long. The next baby 
leaps at an easy looper for two bases, a hit 
that might have been held to a single by 
faster fielding. 

A dribble to short follows and the runner 
is safe at first, when Tom Sampson uses his 
head and doesn’t attempt the put-out. A 
throw would have moved a Jaguar from 
second to third, with only a long fly needed 
to score him. 

“There goes the bally ball game,” 
marks Grogan. ‘‘Take him out.” 

‘““Nope,’’ says I; ‘‘there’s lots of life in 
the old wing yet.” 

And there is—not lots, but some. Joe 
feeds the next batter the kind of ball that 
calls for a pop up, and pop up it is, into 
Tom Sampson's mitts. Two out, but with 
Red Haley due at the pan, there’s still 
enough to worry about. 


re- 
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Red looks over a couple of bad ones, 
then slashes a mean bounder between first 
and second. Both Allison and Higgins, the 
right fielder, go for the ball, but the old boy 
is closer and makes a beautiful pick-up. 

I snatches a quick flash at the bases. A 
runner is nearing third, and the Jaguar 
coach, figuring there’s not enough zip in 
Buck’s arm to get the pill to the plate, is 
waving his mate home. There isn’t enough 
zip in Buck’s arm, but there’s plenty in his 
bean. With almost the same motion with 
which he’d stopped the drive he passes the 
ball to Allison. The kid whips it into 
Stover’s glove. The out’s made by several 
feet and the game’s over—the first one 
we'd won in ten days. 

“Gosh!” gasps Bull. ‘That’s the first 
I ever heard of the forward pass in base- 
ball.” 

“Some headwork, eh?”’ I remarks. 

“Headwork,”’ sniffs Grogan. “ Just luck. 
What was so wise about that play?” 

“‘Wisdom,”’ says I, “consists in knowing 
your limitations. Buck was aware that he 
didn’t have enough steam to beat the run- 
ner home. A fathead would have tried it, 
and both runners would probably have 
scored.” 

“Yeh,” grunts Bull; “‘but suppose Al- 
lison hadn’t been so handy.” 

“Tf this weather keeps up,’’ I returns, 
adroitly changing the subject, ‘we're 
likely to have October this year right after 
September.” 


qi 

E RUN into a streak of heat and 

double-headers, and it takes all the 
vets have to stand the gaff. Most of the 
boys are suffering from one thing or an- 
other, but they insist on sticking in the 
line-up; and since they’re keeping the Sox 
on top, Grogan has no reason for yanking 
any of ’em out. 

Of course we use Grayson’s bench warts 
whenever possible, but there aren’t so 
many opportunities. The old-timers are 
great at keeping the opposish off the bags, 
but they’re pretty Camembert at bringing 
in runs themselves, with the result that 
most of the games are so close we can’t take 
a chance of having a youngster pull a 
bobble and spill the succotash. 

What makes it tougher yet is that we 
can’t shake off the Jaguars. With all our 
wins, they hang right on our tail, and the 
last week of the season finds ’em only a half 
game behind us. And we finish at home 
with them. 

“‘T wouldn’t give a dime for our chances,” 
glooms Bull. 

“Why the faint heart, fair lady?” I 
asks. 

“In the first place,’’ says Grogan, ‘‘the 
Jags have been our jinx all season. In the 
second place, Dixon and Swane and Graves 
are all shot. They can barely drag their 
dogs to the box. As for the rest of the 
gang, nothing short of a home run over the 
fence will ever get ’em around the bags. 
They’re all bruised up and rs 

“But there are no bruises on their 
beans,” I cuts in, ‘‘and their brains’ll 
bring in the bunting.” 

Inside, however, I’m not so confident. 
The vets are slipping fast, and it’s a ques- 
tion if some of them can even go through 
the motions of a stiff series with the Jag- 
uars. 
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The first game we win through sheer 
smartness, but the next two we drop, leav- 
ing us a half game behind, with only one 
more to play. Bull’s for benching most of 
the oldsters and putting kids in their 
places, but I raise the roof. 

“We have won games with this line-up,” 
I yelps, “and we never have with the 
youngsters. We might lose tomorrow, but 
what’s the use of trading a maybe in for a 
not?” 

Grogan finally lets me have my way, and 
Joe Dixon goes to the firing line for the final 
game. He doesn’t stay long. In three 
innings the Jags collect eight hits out of 
which they brew four runs. Even Joe’s 
control has left him, but he doesn’t wait to 
be taken out. After uncorking a wild one 
that cracks the batter in the back, he walks 
out of the box and off the diamond. 

““When they hit me,” says Dixon, “it’s 
not so bad, but when I hit them it’s time 
for the showers.” 

Swane goes in and holds the Jaguars safe 
until the eighth inning, when they stage 
a parade in his honor. Before it passes a 
given point two more runs are in the bag, 
and Graves is in the box. He manages to 
halt the procession, but we take our turn 
in the eighth with a 6 to 0 score against us. 

Part of the crowd’s milling toward the 
exits, and even Grogan’s lost interest, when 
Stover walks up to the platter. Cane, the 
Jaguar hurler, who’s been pitching a 
steady, heady game, all of a sudden decides 
to go ona spree. Four bad ones in succes- 
sion and Hap walks. 

“Send a kid in to run for him,” I hollers. 

Grogan shrugs indifferently and motions 
a youngster out of the pen. The chief's 
gone cold on the game, but he warms up a 
bit when Graves also ambles. There’s 
something radically wrong with a boxman 
when he walks a pitcher, especially a pitcher 
whose batting average is something like 
.019. Another youngster runs for Graves. 

Cane steadies down some for Tom Samp- 
son, but makes the social error of grooving 
one waist high for the slugger. When they 
pluck the ball off the center-field fence two 
runs are in, anda bench boy is playing 
proxy for Tom on first base. 

A brace of roaring singles and a double 
follow and the score’s six to five, with no- 
body out. 

“Gosh!” says Bull, as he sends out the 
sixth kid to run for a regular. “If this 
goes on we'll change the whole team on the 
bases.”’ 

“If you try hard,”’ I comes back, “‘you 
might think of something worse to worry 
about.” 

Cane’s yanked and a southpaw named 
Mason goes in cold. The Sox make it hot 
enough for him. The first man he faces is 
walked, the next hit by a pitched ball, and 
Mason finishes his stay by putting a curve 
just where Haner wants it for a double 
down the left-field foul line. We'd batted 
around the entire list and used a youngster 
to run for every batter. 

The kids are soft for the new heaver the 
Jags send in, and the inning ends with the 
score seven to six in our favor. 

“T guess,” remarks Grogan, as the kids 
trot out into the field, ‘this is the first time 
in history that a team has been completely 
changed during a game. If they can only 
hold ’em!”’ 

They can and do. The sudden storm the 
Sox’d staged had taken the heart out of 
the Jaguars, and a bunch of Girl Scouts 
could have laid ’em out. They don’t even 
get a man to first. 

“Well,” says I, jubilant, “did my vets 
deliver?” 

“Vets nothing!” 
scored the runs?” 

“Who hit °em?”’ I yelps. 

“Think those grave cheaters of yours 
could have scored?’’ comes back Grogan. 

“T guess,” says I, “‘we’re both right. It 
takes a wise head and young legs to make 
the unbeatable combination.” 

“Tt must be tough,”’ grunts Bull, “to 
have neither.” 

“Not so very,” I returns. “ You can al- 
ways be a manager.” 


barks Bull. “‘Who 
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In all the world 


| there is no other 
' food like this 

Oother food like Grape-Nuts!... These crisp 
H baked, golden-brown kernels, that come tum 


bling out of the yellow package, are unique 


Uy among breakfast foods. Different in form —deliciously 
different in flavor. Nut-like, with a delicate suggestior 


of malt sugar! For nearly thirty years the fame of this 
flavor has spread. Millions now enjoy it every morning. 


But Grape-Nuts is not merely tempting to ap- 
petite. It is a food scientifically planned to supply 
essential elements of nutrition—tocorrect certain dan- 
gerous deficiencies often found in modern diet. Made 
of wheat and malted barley, Grape-Nuts gives to the 
body dextrins, maltose and other carbohydrates, for 
heat and energy; iron for the blood; phosphorus for 
teeth and bones; proteins for muscle and body-build 
ing; and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of appetite 
Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is an admi- 
rably balanced ration. 


Grape-Nuts is ready to serve. The special baking 
process that prepares it for your table makes it one of 
the easiest foods in the world to digest—and gives it 
its characteristic crispness. For here again Grape-Nuts 
is different from other foods. You will enjoy chewing 
it thoroughly. It will give to teeth and gums the ex 
ercise they must have to remain strong, healthy and 


beautiful. 


Put Grape-Nuts on your breakfast menu. Remem- 


ber, no other food can give you just this combination 





( of flavor, food value, crispness! Your grocer sells 
i Grape-Nuts—or you may wish to accept the follow 
t ing offer: 
| Two servings of Grape-Nuts 

and *“‘A Book of Better Break fasts’’—free 

| J d 

Mail the COUDOI bel Ww We will send you free, 

\ : ’ , 

two individual packages of Grape-Nuts and “A Book 

1 





f Better Breakfasts’, written by a famous physical 





lirector. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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The 


World’s Lowest 





Combining exceptional strength with 
extra large capacity, this stake body on 
the Chevrolet 1-Ton Chassis meets the 
haulage requirements of farmers, 
manufacturers, beverage companies, 
draying concerns, etc. Loads from 
both sides and rear. 


Mounted on the Chevrolet 1-Ton 
Chassis, this De Luxe Panel body pro- 
vides exceptionally smart appearance, 
as well as complete protection for the 
most fragile loads. Widely used by 
florists, dry cleaners, haberdasheries, 
women’s apparel stores, etc. 


September 24, 1927 





The combination open express body 
is extensively used by _ butchers, 
builders, manufacturers, plumbers, 
tinsmiths, water companies—and sim- 
ilar users who do not require protec- 
tion for the load. Equipped with drop 
end-gate and chains. 
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| for Economical Transportation 
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Ton-Mile Cost 


or every line of business 




















dealer and see for yourself how the sturdy, pow- 
erful Chevrolet chassis is designed and built to 
reduce operating and maintenance costs. Observe 
the deep channel steel frame, heavy banjo-type 
rear axle, and long extra-leaved, semi-elliptic 
—or whether you need a truck for any sort of — springs—all constructed to operate under the 
special purpose— severest usage. Note the powerful valve-in-head 
motor—dependable, efficient and long-lived. 
Mark the complete equipment included in the 
low first cost—starter, speedometer, vacuum tank, 
water pump, three-speed transmission, etc. 


} Whether you need a truck for fast, economical 
h delivery over city streets— 


—whether your problem is the transportation 
of ton loads over all types of highways— 


—you can secure a Chevrolet Truck, with a type 
of body to meet your particular needs, that will 
give you the world’s lowest ton-mile cost*, plus 
a type of performance never equalled in a low- 


i i ! : P ‘ 
priced commercial car! Here, in every feature, is a type of construction 


This matchless economy has been experienced once undreamed-of in a low-priced truck— 
by users in every line of business and under 
every condition of road and load. Contractors, 
merchants, manufacturers, coal dealers, oil 
companies, farmers—all have found that Chev- 
rolet is an extremely economical haulage unit. 


—ruggedness, strength and modern design which 
assure you the long-time, over-all operating 
efficiency that has made Chevrolet the world’s 
most popular gear-shift truck! 


*Ton-mile cost is the cost of transporting a ton of material one 
mile—or its equivalent. 


Go to the salesroom of the nearest Chevrolet 





CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


%-Ton Truck 1-Ton Truck 1-Ton Truck 


Chassis Chassis Chassis with Cab 


395 °*495 610 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
Check Chevrolet Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest handling and financing charges available 


at these 
low prices 






This combination farm and stock 


) This canopy express body, equipped 
with rolled side and end curtains to 
, protect the load in bad weather, is 
widely used by vegetable growers, 
draying companies, grocers, plumb- 
f) ers, etc. Can be had with or with- 
tO out screen sides as desired. 








Combining maximum convenience 
with extraordinary economy the Chev- 
rolet hand dump body is widely used 
by contractors, coal dealers, road 
builders, etc. One yard base with side- 
board equipment to provide extra 
capacity up to 2!»9 yards. 





wagon is widely popular among farm- 
ers, stock raisers, packers, and dairy- 
men—combining extraordinary con- 
venience with wide utility. It is easily 
convertible from grain wagon to 
stock rack. 
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-Now 


youll hear the 
buzzer, sonny 





EVERFADy For Doorbells, Buzzers, 
Engines and General 
oe area uaa Ignition Purposes 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


-they 
- last longer Sold in England and Colonies under trade-name COLUMBIA 
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“Allin the game. Besides, she’s Russian 
and I’m American. That fact would always 
be in the way somehow.” 

“‘She hasn’t even thanked you, when at 
every turn you have done her a service”’ 
indignantly. 

“Well és 

“Why don’t you call on her?” 

“Call on her? Good Lord, why should 
I call on her?” 

This conversation took place just before 
dinner. Toward the end of the dinner, 
Victor, the butler, answered a ring at the 
doorbell and returned with an envelope 
which he presented to Davidson. Davidson 
opened it leisurely. Immediately Molly be- 
gan to talk to her father about going to 
Montreux the first of June. 

Davidson drew out the contents of the 
envelope. Seven words: 


The good Samaritan; always the good Sa- 
maritan! SONIA. 


“Want to read it, Molly?” 

“‘Please!’’ Molly read the note and re- 
turned it. 

““What’s it about?”’ asked the American 
father. 

“About a lady,” said Molly, “and a 
Knight of the Round Table.” 

“Marry her, son, if you want to.” 

“There’s somebody else, dad’’—frankly. 

“Then go home and marry some good old 
American stock.” 

Davidson laughed in spite of the heart- 
ache. “Why do you want me married off?”’ 

“We can’t cure you of this damned 
detec-a-tive business; maybe some woman 
could.” 

Molly interfered. ‘‘ Want to go with me, 
Ron, and hear Susie Welty in a Grieg pro- 
gram?”’ 

“T’ll prowl around,” said her brother. 
He could see that note, twenty years hence, 
so worn and frayed that only the most care- 
ful handling would keep it from falling 
apart. 


One hour later found Davidson in the 
Boulevard Raspail, opposite Sonia’s apart- 
ment. The second apartment was lighted. 
Hers? He had promised himself never to 
see her again. He knew now that he was 
here for the purpose of breaking that prom- 
ise. He ran across the street to the baker’s 
shop and entered. A little girl was tending 
the shop. 

“‘On which floor does Sonia Karlov live?” 
he asked. 

The child shot him a startled look, then 
ran into the rear of the shop. Presently 
Francois, portly, partly bald, entered. 
““Monsieur wishes?”’ 

“The apartment of Mademoiselle Kar- 
lov.” 

“And monsieur is?” 

“Davidson.” 

““La-la!”’ cried Francois delightedly. 
“The second floor, first door to the right. 
M’m’selle has been expecting you.”’ 

She had? Warmth flowed into David- 
son’s cheeks. Well, after all, there was no 
reason why they could not be friends. 

As he started up the second flight he 
heard music. He tiptoed onto the landing. 
Music. It came from the door to the right. 
Tender and passionate music, tragic and 
lyrical, brilliant and dreamy. He had heard 
Paderewski play that, De Pachmann, Lev- 
itski, Tina Lerner—the F Minor Fantasie, 
Chopin. 

Dear God, to sit beside her in the coming 
years, in the twilights, and to hear her play! 
Oh, he knew that it was Sonia! She was the 
Fantasie herself. He put out a hand to the 
wall to steady himself. Music always got 
him; it was the one thing which could 
take his emotional control and put it out 
of hand. He ought not to see her tonight, 
in this shaky, uncertain state of mind. The 
vigorous notes of the finale died away; 
silence. 

He struck the door. His heartbeats deaf- 
ened him as he waited. A rush of feet, the 
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click of a lock, and there she stood in her 
somber black. 

“You!” cried Sonia, taking him by the 
hand and literally pulling him into the 
room. He was so astounded that he stum- 
bled against a chair and almost trod on the 
inquisitive Peke. “‘Why didn’t you come 
before?” 

“Why a 

“T dared not ask you. Ekaterina, Ekat- 
erina!”’ she called as she led Davidson, 
disordered in mind and locomotion, to the 
sofa. Ekaterina entered. ‘‘This is Mon- 
sieur Davidson, who found Paul and sent 
him to us.”’ Sonia turned to Davidson and 
said in English, ‘““She speaks only Russian 
and French.” 

Ekaterina offered her hand. She recalled 
that it was the English custom. She 
smiled—which was something for her to do. 
All three sat down—awkwardly. 

“‘T wanted to see if you were all right,”’ he 
said lamely. 

“Thanks to you. 
police?” 

“No, no! During the war I was in the 
French secret service, and the habit clings. 
They know me well at the préfecture. 
Where is ” He could not finish. 

“He is dancing. Times change. Twelve 
years ago Paul had a racing stable here in 
France. He was second in the Grand Prix 
once. He lost a lot of money. If only we 
had it now! Paris has forgotten him. So he 
dances, because his poor hands I knew 
he was dead! Do you understand? Lubo- 
vin dragged me out as Paul hung to the 
post, dying. Eh, well, no more of that! 
Still, if you would like the story ‘a 

“Tf you care to telhit.’”” More beautiful 
than she had ever been! He would pay for 
this night’s adventure. 

Sonia gave a nod to Ekaterina, who rose 
and quietly left the room. ‘I don’t want 
her to hear about—Gregor. We do not 
speak of it. The emeralds have puzzled 
you. In the eyes of the law, I stole them. 
For all that, they were and still are mine. 
I am Sonia Boronov.”’ 


But you are of the 


XXXII 


AVIDSON nodded. He had guessed as 
much. Sonia Boronov, who had kissed 
him in Brigue that night! 

“You knew?” asked Sonia, noting his 
gesture. 

“T suspected after I'd found out where 
you had me locked up.” 

“T am like that—headlong, never any 
caution. I do mad foolish things on the 
spur of the moment—and then pay. I am 
like my father, who was a Don Cossack, a 
fierce, headlong soldier, who laughed when 
the rabble But I go too fast. But 
wait! What would you have done that 
night in Brigue if I had told you the truth?” 

“That isn’t fair.’”’ 

““Why not?” 

“Because I think that I would have done 
exactly as I did—then. Now if you had the 
crown jewels of Russia 

“You would have let me go? Why?” 

“That is a dangerous question.” He 
smiled. ‘“‘Suppose you go on with the 
story.” 

“Very well. When my father married 
my mother, who was the daughter of an 
English officer stationed in India, he came 
to Moscow and opened up our home there. 
My father was rich in mines and farm lands. 
I spoke English before I spoke Russian. 
That is why I speak it so fluently. But my 
mother understood better than my father 
what was happening. He couldn’t be made 
to believe that the soldiery would revolt. 
So mother began to cache her jewels—the 
pearls in one spot, the emeralds and other 
gems in another. I alone knew where.” 

“Where is Lubovin in this?’ he inter- 
rupted. 

“When he was a boy father sent him to 
France to learn the culinary arts. He was 
our chef. When he returned from Paris I 
did not like his eyes. Something in them 
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that wasn’t clean when he looked at me 
I was young, but I grew afraid of him. I 
dared not tell my father, for he would have 
killed Lubovin for that look alone. Well, 
the debacle came. Lubovin, because he was 
educated, became a power. He shot my 
father and mother and carried me away 
But there was so much murder to do, so 
much loot to acquire, that I had a tempo- 
rary reprieve. I don’t know how Lubovin 
found the emerald cache, but evidently he 
did. I was locked up in the Buterka, where 
I found Paul. Lubovin was. one of the 
executioners. From time to time he must 
have got into Austria, where he disposed of 
his loot. He was providing for his future. 
One day he manhandled me. Paul knocked 
him down. Two days later, with the help of 
his men—two holding me and keeping my 
eyes open—Lubovin crucified Paul to a 
wooden post for that purpose. They al- 
ways died—when they were crucified. Paul 
cried to me in English not to let them see me 
cringe. Well, the miracle happened. Paul 
is alive. Oh, so many hideous, terrible 
things! The winter wolves were kinder.” 

**Just tell me the story of the emeralds. 
And remember that from now on life will 
turn the other way,”’ he said gently. 

“The emeralds ” she began. “But 
just amoment. I am a naturalized French- 
woman. I was born in France, in the old 
Boronov hotel. The costume you saw me 
in that morning was Cossack, because I 
wanted the lawlessness of my blood to beat 
full swing. No mercy to you. But I am 
beginning to believe that the dominant 
blood is English. A Cossack is never sorry 
for what he does; I alwaysam. My father 
used to make me wear that costume about 
the house every morning so that I would 
not forget that I was a Boronov. Perhaps 
the reason I went to Vienna is this—that 
there was in the back of my head the dim 
hope of a miracle happening—that the 
emeralds would fall into my lap. It wasn’t 
anything sentimental, really. With those 
emeralds I could have lived in comfort all 
my life. Well ” 


XXXII 

ONIA, with her usual impulsiveness, had 

flown to Vienna because Ekaterina, who 
had been her nurse in the golden days, had 
written that on two opera nights she had 
seen the emeralds on the neck of the Bar- 
oness Sauer. It had not been an urgent 
letter, merely a commentary. Neverthe- 
less, Sonia had gone to Vienna, hopelessly 
and bitterly, for a glimpse of the stones 
which had so often adorned her mother’s 
lovely neck—yet dimly hoping for the 
miracle. The emeralds were hers, but even 
if she disclosed her identity—always con- 
cealed for the fear of Lubovin—her claims 
would have been laughed at. She had no 
documentary evidence that the emeralds 
rightfully belonged to her or that her family 
had ever possessed them, and verbal testi- 
mony was without standing in such a case. 
All the documentary evidence had been 
swallowed up by chaos, by the destruction, 
literally, of the Boronov palace in Moscow; 
and add that the civilized world had lost all 
interest in Russia and Russians, save to 
guard against the insidious red propaganda. 

Arriving in Vienna, she at once recog- 
nized the futility of her journey. She dared 
not attend the opera; she dared not go into 
the streets except at night. She had known 
Lubovin as a power. He might have spies 
in Vienna. In Paris she was comparatively 
safe, having guardians who knew Lubovin. 

She was for returning immediately to 
Paris, but the widow and her son prevailed 
upon her to remain a few days for old time’s 
sake. She consented. 

Ekaterina and her boy had escaped into 
Vienna just before the Terror found its 
swing, and were living in a little flat, if not 
with comfort, at least without hunger. One 
night Sonia and the widow sat by the kero- 
sene lamp, mending, when Gregor burst in 
upon them hastily and breathlessly. Pale 
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‘Whats the big 

idea 2” x * z 

"HOME -MADE 
CANDY ” 


Well now, that is a real idea 
—as everybody knows. But 
why take all that trouble, 
when here’s Oh Henry !— 
all ready to eat—made the 
home-made way, out of the 
very things you’d use your- 
self. This is the way we'd 
do it if you invited us into 
your kitchen to make candy: 

FUDGE CENTER: 1 


sugar; ', teaspoon creamery butter 
1 cup rich, full cream milk; 1 cup 


» Cups pure cane 


corn syrup; white of one egg 

CARAMEL LAYER: 4 teaspoons 
creamery butter; 1 ‘4 cups cornsyrup: 
3 cups rich, full cream milk; ‘4 tea 
spoon salt 

PEANUT LAYER: 3 cups prime No. 1 
Spanish whole nuts, roasted in oil 
(hulls removed) 

CHOCOLATE COATING: Melt 
one pound pure milk chocolate 


And the result would be Oh 
Henry !—home-like, rough hewn, 
generous, delicious—just as you'll 


find it on any candy counter, any 


where 








Oh Henry! 


CANDY MADE THE HOME-MADE WAY 
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and embarrassed, he glanced from his 
mother to Sonia and back. 

““What is it, Gregor?’’ asked Sonia. 

“Barina,” he said, with heaving chest, 
his fingers twirling his cap, ‘‘ Fedor Lubovin 
is in Vienna!” 

“*Lubovin?”’ 
multaneously. 

A space of silence during which none of 
the three stirred; a tense little tableau. 

“1 saw him, Barina.”” Gregor’s voice 
came through his lips thinly. 

For Lubovin to these three was some 
figure out of the original phantasmagoria, 
out of Brocken. To have lived in contact 
with him for years, then swiftly to see the 
mask fall, revealing the monster! The revo- 
lutionary monster is never the dull, igno- 
rant peasant; he is a man of intelligence, 
mental alertness, cunning, with a potent 
dash of insanity; the peasant merely imi- 
tates him. Sonia had seen the monster at 
work; Ekaterina and her son had absorbed 
the terrible pictures she had drawn for 
them. All three of them gave to Lubovin 
supernatural gifts; it was not impossible to 
them that this being should appear any- 
where at any time. 

To Sonia he went beyond the Terror; he 
was horror personified. Every time she 
thought of him she experienced the chill 
sensation of having touched a venomous 
snake. He had killed the bodies of those 
she had loved, but it was her soul that 
Lubovin sought to kill first. So long as he 
was alive and free, there were no restful 
nights for her. Had he merely wished to 
exterminate her, there were times in her 
adversity when she would have sought him 
and given her throat unto his hands. But 
he did not want her to die physically. 

Sonia laid her work on the table. “I 
must return to Paris at once, Ekaterina. I 
must not draw misfortune to you and 
yours.” 

‘*No, no!’ mother and son exhorted. 

‘He will find me and kill me.” Sonia 
, made the statement calmly. 

Gregor clenched his fists. ‘‘ Promise that 
you will stay one week more.” 

“Tf he sees you he will follow and find 
me.” 

‘He will not recognize me. Please, one 
week more!” 

_ “Why?” 

“To learn what he is up to.” 

Sonia remained silent for a long time, 
balancing and weighing. ‘‘ Very well,” she 
said at last, ‘“‘one week more.” 

“It must be known which way he goes 
when he leaves Vienna, Barina—whether 
he returns to Russia or starts for Paris. For 
your sake we must know that. Probably 
he comes to sell more loot.” 

“Then he will sell it. We are powerless 
to stop him. After all, Ekaterina, it was to 
see you that I came. The gems were only 
an excuse, though I would have liked to see 
them.” 

“Suppose I recover the loot.” 

‘No, Gregor, the baroness has the emer- 
alds. She would not wear them openly if 
she did not consider them lawfully hers. 
{ussiar loot—-who asks or cares where it 
comes from? Lubovin probably sold them 
to her.”’ 

“Go to her and demand them,” said the 
eager youth. 

‘‘And be shown the door? No, thanks. 
And that would simply disclose my presence 
here to Lubovin.” 

“Til kill him!’’—vehemently. 

“‘And be hanged for it. Your mother 
needs you, Gregor. It is all impossible. 
We have no friends, no money—not enough 
to fight the baroness with.” 

Gregor bent his head, but secretly he 
knew what he was going to do. He knew 
where Lubovin was stopping—a shabby 
hotel by the river. He had made this dis- 
covery that day while leaving a passenger 
near by. He would set himself to watch 
Lubovin and find out what the man’s pres- 
ence in Vienna signified. But he must dis- 
semble; neither of these two women must 
have the slightest knowledge of the purpose 
he was forming. Lubovin would be in 
Vienna with a purpose which must be 


came from both women si- 
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known. The safety of his lady might de- 
pend upon this information. He was confi- 
dent that Lubovin would not recognize 
him. Seven years had wrought a great 
change in Gregor Sergine. Taller, broader, 
with a crisp mustache, he felt that he could 
deceive Lubovin. Beast! Hyena! 

“‘T promise to stay another week, only,” 
Sonia stipulated, ‘‘on condition that you 
give up any mad project you are forming in 
your dear head.” 

“T promise,’’ Gregor stoutly lied. 

Gregor went about his affair with a good 
deal of skill. Getting out of Russia with his 
mother had ripened both his imagination 
and inventiveness. With infinite caution, 
he proceeded. In the end he invaded 
Lubovin’s hotel and rented the room next. 
The partition was thin, so he could over- 
hear much of Lubovin’s conversations with 
his companion, one Rotbeck. 

They were in Vienna for the daring pur- 
pose of robbing the Baroness Sauer of the 
very emeralds they had sold her. Neither 
Lubovin nor Rotbeck had any real knowl- 
edge of the valuation of precious stones. In 
the beginning they had not dared exhibit 
the gems for appraisal, their fear being not 
of the law but of the unlawful like them- 
selves. 

Originally they had got to the baroness 
through her butler, who had some faded 
Marxian notions in his head about property 
rights—willing to take her pay, but also 
willing to see her robbed if he got a per- 
centage of the loot. 

The baroness was greedy and rather un- 
scrupulous, and she had offered sixty thou- 
sand schillings for the Boronov emeralds. 
Lubovin had disposed of them willingly at 
that price. Later, he was informed that he 
had given away a fortune, which rendered 
him furious. Lubovin was always in need 
of money; he was a gambler. So, with his 
companion, he plotted to rob the baroness 
of the emeralds, thence to Paris, where they 
paid proper money for such things. 

Gregor, who rarely worked nights, came 
home regularly for dinner, amused himself 
at the moving-picture theaters or at the 
concerts, and got into bed about eleven 
each night. At twelve he stole forth to oc- 
cupy his room in Lubovin’s hotel. 

He must have the date of this proposed 
robbery. He could not form any plan till 
he knew definitely the night and the hour. 
He went unarmed, not because he could 
not afford to buy small arms but because he 
would be compelled to answer troublesome 
questions before he would be allowed a per- 
mit. Yet without small arms he could not 
possibly contend with two such ruffians as 
Lubovin and Rotbeck. Merely to trap 
them and hand them over to the police 
would not serve. He must restore the 
emeralds to his mistress. 

First, then, he set himself cunningly to- 
ward the task of acquiring a revolver 
illegally—in other words, to steal one. The 
owner of the garage where he stored his car 
when not in use possessed what Gregor 
had need of. In paying his petrol charges 
one day he had seen this automatic lying in 
a cubby-hole of the office desk. Now 
Gregor Sergine was well known and trusted 
in the garage. He drove a good car which 
Sonia had given him, and did not often pick 
up ordinary passengers. He took touring 
parties of four and six in and about Vienna 
and the country places, and his summer 
profits were enough to tide him through the 
winter. 

On the fifth night of his vigil in the next 
room, he heard Lubovin—speaking confi- 
dently in Russian—say that everything 
was arranged for the following night at one 
o'clock; that the wall safe was not in the 
boudoir but in the library on the main 
floor. There was a garden. Lubovin would 
do the work while Rotbeck would stand 
guard under the window. 

Then Gregor’s plan came to him. He 
must steal that automatic, whether it was 
loaded or not. So long as the other fellow 
did not know, a pointed pistol would be 
enough. 

He had both tanks filled that afternoon 
and went into the garage office to pay the 
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money. He chose a time when the proprie- 
tor was at his desk. The pistol was in its 
accustomed place. As he laid the schillings 
on the desk he maneuvered that some of the 
silver should fall into the proprietor’s lap, 
thence to the floor. As the proprietor 
stooped, Gregor in a flash whipped the 
pistol out of the cubby-hole and trans- 
ferred it to his pocket. Then he went home. 

It was difficult to keep his excitement 
properly covered. His lady must not sus- 
pect anything. But if luck ran with him 
and he got the emeralds away from Lubo- 
vin, he had no doubt as to what her atti- 
tude would be. 

Rain fell that night—a chilly September 
drizzle. Gregor, thrilling with the great 
adventure, played his usual comedy. Both 
his mother and his beloved mistress went 
about the household business methodically. 


XXXIV 
“TF I HAD only known!” said Sonia. 
“That dear, lovable, kindly boy! I 
should never have permitted him to make 
the attempt. But when he returned I was 
still young and human, and he swept me off 
my feet.” 


Gregor had left the car around the cor- 
ner. At half-past eleven the flat was silent. 
He tiptoed out and drove across town, 
bringing up on a side street about a block 
from the Sauer residence. He got out and 
locked the car. A passing policeman would 
give it scarcely any notice. 

He had found the automatic loaded, and 
was grateful. If put to it he could defend 
himself. 

The street wasempty. It was midnight. 
The house was dark. He climbed over the 
iron paling and dropped upon the lawn. 
He did not mind the rain; he was burning 
with excitement. To repay his mistress for 
all her bounty and kindness to himself and 
his mother! He crouched down behind 
some bushes and waited—waited till the 
chill rain had drubbed him numb. His eyes 
grew tired, too, staring at the iron pickets. 
But he knew that he would be alert and 
strong when the time came. 

Suddenly he saw two dim forms on the 
other side of the paling. Then these two 
forms climbed over and, stooping, ran to 
one of the windows. Gregor watched, hold- 
ing his breath. He heard nothing and 
could see but little. If he failed they would 
kill him. He knew that. Chance alone 
would decide. He rubbed his hands to- 
gether briskly and thrust one into the 
pocket where the automatic lay. The metal 
was comfortably warm. 

After what seemed an interminable wait 
he saw that Lubovin had rejoined Rot- 
beck. It flew into Gregor’s mind that even 
if he got the emeralds, he would have to 
climb the fence afterward, leaving him 
more or less at their mercy. He bit his 
nails, feeling himself to be inatrap. If he 
now started for the fence they would fall 
upon him; if he waited and followed after 
them, there would be a street battle in 
which he could not possibly win. 

What followed had a nightmarish touch. 
Gregor ran to the pair as they were mount- 
ing the fence. With the butt of the auto- 
matic he struck Rotbeck on the side of the 
head, felling him; then he seized Lubovin 
by the collar and dragged him back. To 
Gregor it was as if he had gone through all 
this before, in some other existence; he 
knew exactly what to do. Lubovin lost his 
balance and fell. He was not over his as- 
tonishment when he felt the cold touch of 
iron against his head and a hand rifling his 
pockets. By the time he got to his feet 
Gregor was dropping onto the sidewalk. 

Lubovin was armed, but as he was not 
defending himself, he dared not shoot. 
Nevertheless, he acted with surprising 
quickness. Leaving Rotbeck to follow 
when he could, Lubovin scaled the fence 
and gave chase. For all his bulk, he could 
run. 

Gregor made his car and got it started 
just in time to elude Lubovin’s hand, but 
not Lubovin’s eye. He saw the number of 
the car and the design, and looked wildly 
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about for a taxicab, and of course there 
was none. 

At 2:30 Gregor was home again, and he 
thundered upon Sonia’s door. 

“Who is it?” asked Sonia. 

“It is I, Gregor! I have the emeralds!” 
he shouted. 

That brought out both the mother and 
Sonia precipitately. ‘‘Gregor, what have 
you done?” demanded Sonia. 

He spun his tale rapidly, laughing. 
“‘Mother, I must take our lady to Geneva 
at once. Lubovin may have recognized 
me. He did not cry out so, but I have the 
feeling. He and Rotbeck will watch the 
railway station, so I must take our Barina 
in the car she gave. I can beat the train. 
The robbery may become known in the 
morning. Oh, I feel it! If he recognized 
me, he will surmise that you are near by, 
Barina. We have our passports; my auto- 
mobile papers will carry me out of Austria 
into Italy or into Switzerland. Lubovin 
will not dream of us taking the road at this 
hour. I know he got my license and the 
make of the car. If we start now we’ll bea 
good six hours ahead of him. You have 
money ?’’—to his mother. 

“Enough, son, till you return.” 

“‘Theemeralds!”’ whispered Sonia. “You 
took them—from Lubovin himself!’ It 
was unbelievable. The miracle had hap- 
pened. 

“Hurry! Hurry!” 

Sonia rushed into her bedroom and be- 
gan packing her suitcases, while Ekaterina 
brewed some coffee which she put into a 
vacuum bottle. 

“Good-by, little mother. Don’t worry. 
Luck is with us.”” The boy kissed her, and 
with Sonia’s luggage in his hands, pushed 
through the doorway, Sonia entrancedly 
following. 

“There is this, Barina,” said Gregor, 
once out of his mother’s hearing. ‘“‘They 
won’t watch the station tonight. No trains 
to the frontiers at this hour. If he recog- 
nized me he will watch the four main exits. 
We go by the way of Linz.” 

The rain was still coming down, but that 
was in their favor. There was another 
favorable point—the robbery itself would 
not be discovered before morning. If Lubo- 
vin had taken the settings—which Gregor 
had not found upon him—it was probable 
that the theft would not be known for 
days. But if he had carelessly thrown 
them upon the floor, the next day’s news- 
papers would have the tale so far as it re- 
lated to the loss of the emeralds. In the 
garden, before and after his assault upon 
Rotbeck and Lubovin, Gregor had heard 
no sounds. Nor had he seen any lights in 
the Sauer mansion. 

As they started off. Gregor explained his 
plans to Sonia. The road to Linz; from 
there he would drop down to Salzburg, 
thence into Italy—the new Italy that had 
once been Austria—then to Como up to 
Domodossola; a zigzagging trail which 
would confuse Lubovin, always supposing 
he picked up the trail. 

“‘T am in your hands, Gregor.” 

The late hour made it possible to clear 
Vienna in half an hour, and they were soon 
on the main highway to Linz, which they 
calculated to reach the following noon. 

“Sleep, Barina,’ Gregor called back. 

Sonia laughed. “Sleep? How can I 
when such a wonderful thing has happened? 
If it were not for the rain I’d ride beside 
you. You are armed?” 

“Yes, Barina. The pistol is in the door 
pocket. But we shall never use it. There 
isn’t a faster car in Austria’’—proudly. 

Nevertheless, Sonia was considerably 
bothered. What to do with the emeralds? 
She dared not carry them on her person. 
She could not hide them in the suitcases. 
Nor could she feel any safety in secreting 
the stones in some part of the car. There 
was always the chance of Lubovin giving 
her away to the police; since he could not 
enjoy the fruits of his robbery, neither 
should she. The emeralds were hers, but if 
she fell into the hands of the police it 
would go badly for her. 

Continued on Page 66 
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it’s made of rubber, look 


The ore plunges down the long chutes, ton after ton, hour 
after hour, in a grinding stream that tears at the sides of the 
launders. Even %-inch steel cannot long survive that de- 


vouring wear, and lining replacements are frequent. Finally 
the idea of using Goodyear Rubber comes to The Golden 
Cycle Mining & Reduction Company, at Colorado Springs, 
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eight pieces of ¥-inch mild steel. 


Rubber outwearing steel! An amazing fact. Yet more and 
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times stand up much longer than any other material under 
constant impact and abrasion. 
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Come to Goodyear because Goodyear knows rubber. Good- 
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Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods are world-known. 
Goodyear Belts are leaders. So are Goodyear molded special- 
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pump and screen diaphragms, hammer cushions, shock ab- 
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Out of sentiment she had had a copy 
made of the necklace. She knew the neck- 
lace so wel! that it had been easy for her to 
draw it in correct proportions, and the Vi- 
ennese were so clever with glass that the 
imitations would fool the casual eye. But 
even the imitations would offer peril should 
the police take a hand in the affair. 

Her conscience was clear. The emeralds 
were hers. That the baroness had bought 
them from Lubovin, that she had worn 
them in public, did not change the rights of 
the true owner. But the Baroness Sauer 
was rich and powerful, and Sonia Boronov 
was only a leaf in the wind. 

Three things were possible: That Lu- 
bovin might miss them entirely; that he 
might betray her to the police; that he 
might even now be following. The car was 
a notable one, and at all barriers might be 
more than casually inspected; and Lubovin 
would remember it—even the license num- 
ber, as Gregor feared. 

At five o’clock—having gone swiftly for 
nearly three hours—Sonia remembered the 
coffee which would help them to ward off 
sleep. She tapped on the window. “Gregor, 
stop for a minute and have some coffee.” 

Between them they drained the bottle; 
and as Gregor returned the cup and empty 
bottle, Sonia found revealed to her a rare 
hiding place. Who would think of looking 
into a vacuum bottle? So into the empty 
pottle she dropped the twenty emeralds 
and wadded them down with a small nap- 
kin. 

Next she pried loose the false emeralds 
and threw the settings out of the window, 
ditchward. These stones she put into her 
handbag. That was as far as her invention 
would carry her. 

In order to use the forged passport, in 
which she was Sonia Karlov, she had pur- 
chased a white wig. She had had herself 
photographed in it. These actions were 
obligatory in order that she should coincide 
with the description given in the passport. 
Always the abiding fear of Lubovin, to 
throw him off the track. 

There was a tenacity about Lubovin; it 
was in evidence in all things that he did. 
While studying culinary art in Paris he had 
studied French with such thoroughness 
that he spoke fluently and with scarcely 
any noticeable accent. He had taken his 
part in the Terror with the same character- 
istic theroughness. The memory of an ele- 
phant and the strength of a gorilla. He 
would never cease trying to find Sonia 
Boronov; he would search till he found her 
or one or the other died. Death to all those 
who had once given him orders! She felt 
him in the air, always; he was the only 
living thing she feared. And this fear was 
not born out of the possibility of death. 
The hot piggish eyes of the beast! The 
memory of the touch of his murderous 
hands! 

She put on her wig and secured it. She 
would wear it till she reached Geneva. Be- 
sides, the false passport might add some- 
thing to Lubovin’s confusion. 

I'wice she demanded Gregor to release 
the wheel to her. He refused. She was not 
strong enough for so powerful a car, he 
said. 

‘But you must rest!” 

“T can go three hundred kilometers with- 
out rest. I have done it.”’ 

At Linz the next day they stopped, had 
luncheon, got oil, gas and water, then set off 
for Salzburg. It was decided that they 
would rest in Salzburg by spending the night 
tnere. 

“If ¥ but knew the make of the car 
they’d be using!”’ 

Both of them felt they were being pur- 
sued, which is the psychological twist to 
the minds of all and any who flee from 
something. 

“Let's not bother about the bridge till 
we come to it,’’ Sonia advised. 

“Worry prevents carelessness, Barina. 
We don’t know anything, so let us imagine 
that Lubovin is at our heels.’’ The wisdom 
of this was so apparent that Sonia became 
silent. 


THE SATURDAY 


Gregor knew his Salzburg; so he chose 
the old town, a small hotel and an inde- 
pendent garage, believing that Lubovin 
would first search the larger ones and those 
belonging to the hotels. Gregor and his 
lady would be off the beaten track—a tem- 
porary respite. 

Sonia stepped over to-the window of her 
quaint bedroom. Below was a slanting 
roof—probably the covering of a shop win- 
dow. Gregor’s room was across the hall. 
While he was gone to store the car for the 
night Sonia lay down on the bed to relax. 
She fell asleep, and out of this sleep she was 
later roused by a sharp knock on the door. 

“Who is it?” 

“Gregor! Open!” 

She rose and flung open the door. She 
saw by his face and his heaving chest that 
something extraordinary had happened. 

“‘Gregor ——”’ 

“They are in Salzburg! I thought I’d 
do some scouting on the other side of the 
river. They had just arrived in a fast car. 
They saw me and gave chase; but I know 
this part of the city better than they do, 
and eluded them.” 

Sonia drew her hand across her heavy 
eyes. “How?” 

“T don’t understand,”’ answered Gregor, 
discouraged. ‘‘Luck—the evilest kind of 
luck. He got our description by telephone. 
The car—the blue wheels—is so conspicu- 
ous. What are your orders, Barina?”’ 

“We shall remain here till two or three 
in the morning, then slip away.” 

“In an hour he will know every hotel in 
Salzburg.” 

“They will not know where the car is. 
Oh, Gregor, it is I who am to blame. I 
never should have listened to you. I should 
have taken the train. We cannot go to the 
police.” 

“"No; we have the Boronov emeralds.” 
He laughed ruefully. 

“My emeralds. Have you the pistol?” 

Gregor’s face became long. “It is in the 
ear. I am sorry, but I dare not go for it 
now. You will leave your door unlocked. 
I shall sleep on the floor outside. You know 
the way to the garage.” 

“ And if they find that?” 

He smiled at her bravely. ‘‘Let us not 
cross any bridges before we come to them,” 
he echoed. 


“But please remember,” interpolated 
Sonia, “all I had gone through and the hope 
that there still might be miracles—and that 
I had come upon one. It seemed so easy! 
In Paris I should be the Princess Boronov 
again. Debrosse could swear to that. 
I should have had the Baroness Sauer 
precisely where she has me now. But 
Gregor ——”’ 

‘“*Why did you go back to him that night 
on the pass?”’ asked Davidson. 

“To kiss his poor dead hands.” 

Davidson bent his head, an uneasy feel- 
ing in his throat. The Fantasie was still 
in hisears. How the human eye could mis- 
interpret what it saw! 


At ten o’clock that night, in Salzburg, 
Sonia, fully dressed, her suitcases packed, 
the vacuum bottle in one of them, lay down 
to get what sleep she could. Gregor, with 
a blanket, lay outside the door. 

To Sonia it did not seem that she had 
been asleep ten minutes when she heard 
the door slam and in the dark perceived 
Gregor inside, turning the key in the lock. 
“They have found us!’’ he whispered. 
“Quick—the window! I'll get down first 
with the suitcases. You follow. Have no 
fear.” 

With the obedience of a sleepy child, 
Sonia acted upon every suggestion offered 
by Gregor. When she landed unhurt though 
jarred on the sidewalk in front of the shop 
window, Gregor picked up the suitcases 
and called to her to follow. He began to 
run. She ran after him, without feeling 
that she was running. Down this crooked 
street, through this black alley, winding 
and twisting, they reached the garage. 

The garage was closed; but the proprie- 
tor lived upstairs, and a hundred-schilling 
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note brought him down to the garage. Ten 
minutes later they were cautiously weaving 
in and out of the ancient streets. Soon they 
found a bridge across the Salzach and be- 
gan the flight toward Italy, hoping that 
Lubovin’s passport might not be visaed 
for entrance into that country. 

The police would not now enter the af- 
fair; of this they were assured. Lubovin 
wanted the emeralds and something more. 
And pounding both Sonia’s and Gregor’s 
brains was the fact that Lubovin had his 
miracles too. 

On through the night, mile on mile; ever 
and anon Sonia peered through the oval in 
the rear to see if there were headlights 
following. There were none, but this ab- 
sence did not reassure her. 

Lubovin was, in fact, two hours behind. 
Seeing Gregor and Sonia flying down the 
street, the boy hampered by the suitcases, 
Lubovin and Rotbeck gave chase, but soon 
became lost and were almost an hour get- 
ting back to their own car. Then they lost 
another hour by proceeding toward Switzer- 
land. Again luck was with them. They 
turned back toward Salzburg and took the 
road to Italy. 

These two shared the wheel; Gregor 
dared not trust Sonia in a race of this cali- 
ber. So the advantage was two to one 
against the leading car for all its margin of 
speed. 

Besides, Lubovin knew that Sonia’s 
objective would be Paris, and that the 
shortest way now was by the Geneva-Paris 
night express. 

Once Sonia suggested that they get rid 
of the huge car—exchange it for one Lubo- 
vin might not recognize. But Gregor told 
her that his papers would not permit the 
exchange, and even if they would, the de- 
lay would be fatal. So on they thundered 
into the Dolomites. 

There were side roads; but side roads in 
the mountains were generally blind; so 
they dared not slip into any of these to let 
Lubovin run by. Straight on they must go. 
They bought wine and food, but never 
stopped to eat. 

When they reached the Italian frontier 
a soldier accompanied them into the village 
of San Candido, the military post. The ex- 
amination of passports and car papers con- 
sumed nearly an hour. 

The steel in these two began to bend 
dangerously. From San Candido to Cor- 
tina, through the lovely mountain passes 
which they were too eye-weary to notice. 
Como at last, then up to Domodossola. 

They were both numb now for the want 
of sleep; and in passing the Swiss barrier, 
Gregor forgot to fill the radiator. 


“The car went dead by the farmhouse,” 
Sonia went on. ‘‘Gregor ran up for water, 
but found none, the house being deserted. 
Then he found some snow and was stuffing 
it into the hot-water tube, when Lubovin’s 
car came into sight. Gregor jumped into 
the seat to get the pistol and Lubovin 
opened fire ruthlessly. Both bullets passed 
so closely that I could feel the wind of them. 
The second one killed Gregor. I’d have 
given my life, rather.” 

“You mustn’t take it so much to heart,” 
said Davidson. ‘‘Who can look into the 
future?”’ 

“But it all seemed so needless! There 
were a hundred ways of eluding Lubovin 
and keeping the emeralds.” 

“Those hundred ways appear to you 
now. None of them appeared to you then. 
That’s one of life’s little ironies. And what 
finer death could that boy have than to die 
in defense of his lady? But go on; tell me 
what happened next. It will relieve you 
and from now on it will begin to fade away.” 


Lubovin, having had no return shots, was 
certain that the game was in his hands, the 
race finished. He and Rotbeck left their 
car and came on a run to the other. A 
pocket light told everything. 

But Rotbeck did a clever thing. He took 
Gregor’s automatic, turned and fired two 
shots at his own car, these shots going 
through the windshield. He had his 
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thoughts upon the future. He dropped the 
pistol on the floor at Gregor’s feet. 

“What did you do that for?’’ growled 
Lubovin, who thought of but two things 
Sonia Boronov and the emeralds. 

“T’ll tell you later,” said Rotbeck. ‘Let 
us hurry.” 

Lubovin reached in, caught Sonia by the 
arm and dragged her out. She was too 
numb to resist. 

“Run up to that farmhouse,” ordered 
Lubovin, “‘and see if anyone is there.” 

“It is empty,” said Rotbeck. ‘“‘ Your 
shots would have brought them out.” 

“Take the suitcases then and follow me.” 

Still holding Sonia by the arm—a grip 
which left black-and-blue finger prints for 
days to come—Lubovin propelled Sonia up 
to the farmhouse, pushed in the door with 
his foot and dragged her into the dark with 
him. 

“‘Here’s a lantern,” said Rotbeck, dis- 
covering it by the flash of his light. ‘Oil in 
it too. Farmer hasn’t been gone long.” 
Rotbeck applied a match to the wick. 

Lubovin swung Sonia around so that he 
could look into her marbled face. ‘A wig! 
Well, here’s Fedor Lubovin and the last of 
the Boronovs. Mine—to do with as I 
please!’’ 

He flung her toward the cot. She stum- 
bled and fell upon it, nerveless, thoughtless. 
She was so dull in mind and body that the 
old terror did not rise up in her. She just 
waited. 

The two men broke into the suitcases, 
flinging everything about, including the 
vacuum bottle, which rolled to the leg of 
the cot and paused there. 

“Look in the hand bag,” suggested 
Rotbeck. 

Lubovin dumped the contents on the 
table and gave a shout. “‘ There they are!” 
He swiftly divided the loot and put his half 
into a pocket. ‘Clear out fora little while.” 

“No,” said Rotbeck calmly. ‘‘Out there 
you committed murder; I have turned it 
into homicide—self-defense. Tie her up 
and leave her.” 

“What the devil is it to you?” roared 
Lubovin. 

“It’s my neck, comrade. I purpose to 
keep it. Harm this woman beyond the 
necessity of tying her, and it becomes mur- 
der again.” 

““My half of the emeralds if you step 
outside!”’ 

“You fool! There are other women.” 

“There is only one Sonia Boronov.” 

“Tsay no! You can’t kill me, Fedor. It 
would take too much time. I intend to take 
my share to Paris and live.” 

This argument entered Sonia’s head and 
found translation. Almost at once her 
brain cleared. But she understood Rotbeck. 
It wasn’t Sonia Boronov he was protecting; 
he was protecting his future pleasure. 

‘Come, don’t play the fool. You can find 
her again. The Swiss and the Italians will 
remember you. Together, we have a 
chance—if you leave this woman alone. 
Truss her to the chair and give her a dash 
of chloroform. Let’s get out of here before 
we lose all we’ve struggled for.” 

‘Some day I’ll pay you for this hour,” 
said Lubovin. 

“Tomorrow you will come to your senses. 
It’s my neck, and the safety of yours is the 
safety of mine. To work!” 

So they seized her and bound her to the 
chair, then applied the chloroform; and 
when her head drooped the two rogues 
scuffled out. 


“Tf [had been armed!”’ cried Sonia. ‘‘To 
have fought and died with Gregor, whose 
useless death will always haunt me! .. . 
Well, when I opened my eyes I found them 
looking into yours.” 

“And I spoiled everything,” 
Davidson. 

“No. Just one more irony. If I had told 
you the truth, I had nothing with me to 
prove it.” 

“Your real passport would have; but 
something— isn’t fate queer?—-forbade me 
to examine it.” 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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NOT BEAUTY ALONE.--BUT VIGOR AND STRENGTH 
These are qualities which FRESH silk 


imparts even to the daintiest of’ hosiery 
assuring incomparable service and life 


Until Realsilk made it possible to have 

FRESH (silk hosiery, it appeared that both 

sheerness and strength simply could not be 

combined in a single pair of silk stockings. 

If youwanted chiffon daintiness you inva- 

riatly sacrificed wearing qualities, while if 
you demanded enduring wear, you could hardly hope 
for the loveliness of transparent textures. 


Today, however, thanks to Realsilk, not only in the 
heavier service weights, but in the sheerest of filmy 
chiffons, you find that inherent vigor and pliant 
strength which mean longer hosiery life. 

For by selling direct to consumers, Realsilk makes 
it possible for you to get hosiery straight from the 
Mills. It has no chance to age or deteriorate, but 
reaches you while the silk is still FRESH — seldom 
more than 24 days after it first left Yokohama. 

Silk as FRESH and young as this retains all of its 
original vitality and natural resilience. That's why all 
HOSIERY MILLS, 


REAL SILK 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery and Makers of Fine Lingerie 


250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


Realsilk Gold Button Brand Hosiery wears so much 
longer, fits so much better, and retains that radiant new 
look even after countless washings and frequent use. 


Besides, in order to guarantee maximum service at 
the unseen points of wear, Realsilk has created the new 
DURA-foot—one of the greatest advancements in 
hosiery designing ever made. It adds the final touch 
of durability, and makes even the daintiest full-fash- 
ioned stockings practical for every occasion. 

You'll not find any other silk hosiery so lovely and 
lustrous, and so in keeping with the present mode, 
offering such extraordinary wearing qualities. 

And don’t forget—you can only get Realsilk Gold 
Button Brand Hosiery through the official Realsilk 
Gold Button Man who calls regularly at homes and 
offices in your locality. But, if you do not care to 
wait until his next regular visit you can arrange an 
appointment any time, simply by ‘phoning our local 
Branch Office or by writing the Mills. 


impcanta, YU... S28, 


© 1927 R.S.H.M 


CONSULT *PHONE DIRECTORY FOR YOUR LOCAL OFFICE 





This gold button identi- 
fies the Bonded Realsilk 
Representative when he 
calls at your home 
or office 
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and SUPER-SERVICE SOCKS 
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we meet the 


responsibility of making , | 


MakinG shoes, as we see it, is a responsibility 
—not simply a business. There is so much about 
it that can save you money—or waste it. 

So much that can be put into shoes—or left out 

-without your knowing it at the time you buy 
them. So much that can win your confidence— 
or lose it. 

Endicott-Johnson make good shoes and sell 
them at reasonable prices because we believe 
that your steady patronage is the soundest rock 
upon which a shoe business can be built. The 
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"Square Deal” is our policy —a homely 
one but rich with genuine sincerity. 
It is rooted deep in the very nature 
of the plan under which we operate. 

Visit us if you can. Here, stretch- 
ing along the beautiful upper reaches 
of the Susquehanna, in New York, is 
the most unusual organization of its kind in the 
world. . . . An “Industrial Democracy” of tan- 
ners and shoemakers the like of which does not 
exist anywhere else. 

Here seventeen thousand trained workers, 
their managers and their employers live, 
play and work together. Seventeen thousand 
conscientious men and women who have 
pooled their earnestness, intelligence and labor 
—their hearts, heads and hands—in the ever- 
lasting resolve to give the public the utmost 
in shoe values! 

We can make good shoes to sell at reason- 
able prices because our efficiency is probably 

the highest in the shoe industry. We pull 

together. We master our jobs. Our factories 
are concentrated in one locality. We keep 
down overhead and manufacturing waste. 
We, ourselves, make practically every- 
thing that goes into our shoes. 

We buy hides in the open markets— 





r service. Tan or black 
* sizes. Price is most inuntingly low. 
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* nobby, long-wearing dress shoes for school 
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in enormous quantities and con- 
sequently at lowest prices. We 
tan them into leather ourselves— 
in our own tanneries, which are 
among the largest in the world. 

In thus controlling the supply of materials for 
our own requirements we effect a great saving 
in costs. We are also able absolutely to control 
the quality of the finished product and to keep 
it to our standard. This means a lot to us and 
we make it mean a lot to you. 
what is required of leather for shoes as we make 


And knowing 


them — tanning it as we want it tanned—gives 
our shoes unusual wearing qualities for the 
money. Our enormous production of more than 
130,000 pairs of shoes a day further helps to 
bring the cost per pair to the rock-bottom of 
manufacturing economy. 

Your pocketbook is the gainer. 

Endicott-Johnson shoes are sold by leading 
There are 
dress and work shoes for men; Oxfords, pumps 
and comfort shoes for women; arch-support 
shoes for men and women; dress, school and 
play shoes for boys and girls; sports shoes for 
everybody. 


stores in almost every community 
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Good shoes 
at fair prices 


—made by good shoemakers, who are 

all partners in the first “Industrial 

Democracy” of tanners and shoemakers 
in the world 


By Georce F. JoHNSON 


I woutp like to tell you a little of my experience. 
Beginning at thirteen, | started to learn, and 
for the past fifty-six years | have continued to 
learn how good leather and shoes may be manu- 
factured, and sold at fair prices, after fair wages 
and kindly consideration have been given to 
Labor—the partner of Capital. 

People who buy shoes know very little about 
leather and shoes. Many people think that price 
determines guality—that a high-priced shoe is 
necessarily intrinsically better than a shoe at a 
This is a mistaken idea. Under 
certain manufacturing conditions and shoe- 


le ywer price. 


making practices many unnecessary expenses 
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creep in which create no value. These are 
sometimes extravagant overhead costs. Some- 
times they are wasteful manufacturing meth- 
ods. Sometimes they are uneconomical buying 
practices. 

Endicott-Johnson shoes sold at a low price 
represent the highest intrinsic value. They are 
sold closer to actual cost. Many people are 
deceived about shoe values. 

The most important thing about a shoe is 
the outsole. "A shoe is no better than the outsole” 
—which expresses the wearing qualities. 

There are poor parts in every hide. There is 
a place in the shoe for all parts of each hide; and 
they may be good shoes or poor, according to the 
way the leather and shoes are manufactured. 

There is nothing in wearing apparel so deceiv- 
ing as footwear. Hard service shoes require in- 
telligent methods in tanning leather and manu 
facturing shoes. People who need the best shoe, 
in point of intrinsic value and wear, are the 
people who must buy at a low price. 

Endicott-Johnson furnish good values in shoes 
made for all purposes. When you buy an Endicott 
Johnson shoe, either for hard work or for dress, 
You not 


you are buying value in footwear are 


paying for extravagant overhead costs that in no 


way add anything to the 
service, style or comfort 
of the shoe. 

The strong features of 
Endicott-Johnson value in 
shoes are low overhead, 
rigid economy, efficient 
management, and the 
workmanship of skilled, 
eficient workers, who 





are “ partners’ in the business. They share in the 
responsibility for delivering to you a good product 
at a fair price—with confidence that the buyers, 
as well as the makers, will receive a” Square Deal.” 





President, ENpicott-JoHNSON CorpoRATION 
Sales Divisions 
Endicott, N. Y New York City = St 


Louis, Mo. 
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Get Out of Waste’s Debt 


Get a cancellation of Waste’s heaviest charges against the use 
of machinery. Spend no more on unbridled friction, with its 
needless wear, wasted power, and endless cry for lubrication. 
Beat the high cost of under-production due to misalignment, 
inaccuracy and shutdowns. Spread your investment in mechan- 
ical equipment over many extra years of perfect, faster output. 
That is what Industry is accomplishing universally, through 
the use of Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. 

It may be a matter of million-pound thrust, radial and shock 
loads in rolling mills, where no other anti-friction bearing 
has ever had enough endurance. There may be speeds of 
15,000 r.p.m. Or permanent rigidity and precision may 
be at stake in the spindle mountings of finest machine tools. 
Under the most challenging circumstances Timkens 
have qualified by means of their tapered construction, 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS, and Timken-made electric 
steel. ‘his exclusive combination assures simple, compact, complete 
Wear-protection; continuous high-grade, low-cost, fast production. 
The economy of Timken-equipped machinery makes it profit- 
able to replace obsolescent types at once. In every type of 
equipment Timken Bearings are featured by highly reputed makers. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
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(Continued from Page 66 

“You are a brave and kindly man.”” Her 
lips trembled. 

“T was always puzzled about those bul- 
let holes in the windshield of Lubovin’s car. 
The mathematics were all wrong.” 

“T didn’t think to speak about it. And 
yet I shall be grateful to that man Rotbeck, 
always.” 

“Yes. His sentiments weren’t exactly 
Christian, but he saved your life. When 
they bring Lubovin to trial, I'll appear 
against him. Rotbeck has vanished.” 

“Let him be. And so long as I live I 
shall always remember that my first judg- 
ment of you was the right one. How we 
muddle things by letting education over- 
come our instinct!” 

He remembered Molly’s instincts which 
had read Sonia truly at the very begin- 
ning, while he 

Davidson understood—the beautiful gen- 
erosity, the fiery impetuosity, the reckless 
courage, the loyalty to those who depended 
upon her! Whenever in the future he heard 
the F Minor Fantasie he would see her as 
on this night. The two would always be in- 
separable. His kind of woman; and by 
the grim order of destiny, he had been 
shunted aside for this chap Mikailovitch or 
whatever his name was. The same courage 
there too. Tackling with one hand a gorilla 
like this Lubovin and nearly killing him! 
Oh, she had found a man, Sonia had! That 
was the devilish hard part of it. 

“Who are these men who helped you?’ 
He had to say something. 

“Old servitors. They were young then. 
We used to spend the spring in Paris. One 
is a chauffeur, one is a baker, one is a tailor 
and one isa waiter. Any one of them would 
have killed Lubovin gladly and taken the 
consequences.” 

“‘T believe we both know,” he said, ‘“‘who 
tried to kill Lubovin the other night.” 

“Yes, So you served France? 
That sear 

“I became an American soldier when we 
came in. A German bayonet in the Meuse- 
Argonne. Made something of a crab out of 
me. But how did you get out of Russia?” 

“When Lubovin dragged me from the 
Buterka he was drunk and overconfident. I 
escaped. Even in those terrible days I 
found friends. At night I prowled about 
the rubble which had been my father’s 
home. I found the pearls. For six months 
I wore them around my ankle. For six 
months I never had off my clothes. With 
indelible ink I made my face hideous. Only 
a little while before we met did the last 
vestige leave my cheeks. I was smuggled 
into Rumania. You have been so kind; on 
the pass, herein Paris. But for you I might 
never have seen my brother again.” 

“Your brother?” 

“Why, yes, Paul is my brother 
Joronov.” 

To Davidson the walls bulged; the room 
seemed filled with dancing incandescent 
lamps; he was not sure of the floor. Her 
brother! He leaned forward with his head 
in his hands. 


” 


Prince 


XXXV 


“No; only dizzy. I never could stand 
shocks. Paul is your brother?” 

“Fea.” 

“Why didn’t he go to Debrosse?”’ 

“Cossack pride. Women paid him to 
dance with them. And that sign on the 
gates told him the futility of going to 
Debrosse for help. Always remember, my 
brother believed me dead. He was indif- 
ferent to what became of him. This wasn’t 
the Paris he had known. And then—Si- 
beria—those years in Siberia!”’ 

‘*But he would have found you at once if 
he had gone to the old agent.”’ 

‘* Another one of those little things we do 
not think of till afterward,” replied Sonia 
with a sad little smile. 

“TI thought you were a thief and you 
thought I was!’’ Davidson laughed. “Like 
children, we'll always have to be told every- 
thing to understand anything. Poor blind 
moles, all of us! Yet there’s my sister. She 
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knew you in spite of all my facts. How 
simple everything is—when you're told!” 

Something in his eyes—a joyous dare- 
devil light— caused her to rise quickly and 
retreat till her back touched the piano, thus 
to hide the stolen photograph which was 
propped against her brother’s. She was 
afraid. Why? And how would he react to 
this inexplicable mental flurry? What had 
happened to her, all in a minute? Her rise 
and retreat—like a child’s gaucherie! Be- 
cause he had looked at her as no man ever 
had before; or at least, she had never before 
been conscious. She couldn't even 
finish a thought! She would have been 
very happy if, at this moment, she might 
have had the privilege of weeping. Oh, she 
was quite mad! But the change in his 
attitude. If Ekaterina would only 
come in and break 

“A prince!” said Davidson. ‘“‘Why 
didn’t he tell the préfet? Tomorrow he will 
be as free in Paris as I am. Your brother! 
Play something,”’ he urged. He wasn’t sure 
where this light-headedness might lead him. 
It was the only escape he could think of —to 
avoid taking her into his arms and smother- 
ing her with kisses. But he mustn’t make 
that mistake twice. Her brother! 
What a fool a man was, in the toils of love, 
imagining all sorts of dark alleys where 
there weren’t any! ‘Play!’ he repeated. 

‘*What would you like me to play?”” To 
ask him a banal question like that! 

“Do you play the Barcarole?” 
free! 

“Yes. You like Chopin?” . 
She had kissed him; he had given it back so 
roughly that it had hurt her. Why hadn't 
she called for the knout? He would 
be the kind who would like Chopin. 

She heard him say: “I like good 
music. What a beautiful head,”’ he 
thought. ‘‘You were in the middle of the 
F Minor Fantasie as I came up. Do you 
know that you are a great musician?” 

“TI cannot play except for my friends. I 
was not trained to play in public. 

The Barcarole, then.’’ Perhaps the music 
would take that strange light out of his 
eyes. 

“You owe me something, you know. 
Two days without tobacco, under that 
mansard roof.” 

“I’msorry. How little we know of others 
till we know them!” 

“You know me now?” 

“Yes. But I don’t quite recognize you 
in those clothes.” 

“What?” 

“You should be in shining armor.” 

“Oh, pshaw! Play!” It was almost a 
command. He was becoming desperate. 
He stooped and hauled the Peke to his 
knees—Ling Foo, who had been gently 
whimpering for attention. 

She immediately sat down before the 
piano, struck a few chords, ran a few trills, 
and knew with dismay that her mind and 
her fingers did not coérdinate properly, not 
enough for a composition of such magni- 
tude as the Barcarole. She began the 
Second Nocturne—since it was Chopin he 
wanted. By the time she reached the finale 
all her faculties had returned. With but a 
moment’s rest she began the Barcarole, 
finishing it with all the brilliance she pos- 
sessed. Then she fell away from his mood 
into one of her own. Schumann’s Contra- 
bandists, Grieg’s Ballade with variations, 
Liszt’s transcription of the Spinnerlied. 
Never had she played so well—to take the 
light out of this queer man’s eyes. 

She paused and turned. Davidson’s eyes 
were closed. A minute passed. Stealthily 
she reached for the stolen photograph, to 
turn it face down, but Fate mocked her. 
She succeeded only in knocking both photos 
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to the floor. Davidson sat up, his eyes open. 

“I—I thought you were asleep!" she 
said. 

“T was dreaming. I dreamed that you 
and I went along the changing road for- 
ever.”” He rose, unmindful of the dog, and 
sat down beside Sonia on the piano bench. 
“Will you take the road with me? Sonia, 
Sonia, what I said that morning was true, 
is true. I love you. Will you take the road 
with me?” He caught one of her hands. 

Suddenly she bent her head to the music 
rest. “Oh, I have been so unhappy! All 
alone! There were times when I wanted to 
die! My world had vanished!” 

“But now?” He drew her into his arms. 
She did not repulse him, but she lifted her 
face and looked him squarely in the eyes. 
Fear—all kinds— was gone out of her. 

“‘I am creature of impulses— wild, crazy 
impulses. I cannot even trust myself. I am 
Cossack. Sometimes I can be cruel. Do 
you want that kind of woman? Remem- 
ber, this face of mine will some day lose 


what has attracted you. Is there enough | 


inside of me to hold you?” 

He kissed her. To be kissed by a strange 
beautiful woman in the dark of an Alpine 
village road will always give a man a thrill. 


To steal kisses from women who neither | 


mind nor care is like a puff of smoke. But 
to have one’s kiss returned by the woman 
one loves is humanity’s one glimpse into 
paradise. Davidson in that moment had 
his glimpse. 

“Sonia, you love me! How could it hap- 
pen?” 

“T knew it one minute after you took 
that kiss—and you hurt!—that morning.” 

Which informed Davidson that his edu- 
cation in relation to women would proceed 
no further; that, in fact, he would remain a 
child all the rest of his life. But in this 
instance Sonia helped him a little. 


“Perhaps it was because I knew that you | 
would have taken that kiss in the face of a 


knouting.”’ She drew his head down and 
kissed the scar. 

“‘Let’s go for a walk in the strects—the 
stars, the lamps and the night!"" Davidson 
sprang to his feet. “I feel cramped!” 

“‘Ekaterina?”’ 

“Yes, Barina,” came from the kitchen. 

“T am going for < walk.” 

A little later the two of them went down 
the two flights of stairs noisily. On the side- 


walk they paused, undecided which way | 


to go. 

“Let’s go toward the river,” he sug- 
gested. 

“Always, whichever way you say. Oh, 


the stars and the night! It is spring again, | 
} 


and I feel it!” 

As they started off, arm in arm, he began 
to plan. The old boy could be made to take 
the brother into the bank. Well, rather! 
It wasn’t every American branch that could 
boast of a live prince behind its coun- 
ters. . . . Prince Boronov. . They 
would be married at the embassy; then a 
honeymoon in America. New scenes would 
be best for both of them. He would fix up 
the old Boronov hotel and they could spend 
May and June in Paris. But America first, 
with Charlie at the wheel; for Charlie had 
become a habit. 

Sonia had no plans. She waited for this 
man of hers—strangely and _ tragically 
found—to tell her his, for his plans woul 
always be hers. She was not American; 
she was only Russian and English. But she 
would always be a little afraid of fogs if he 
were not at hand to see her through. Un- 
consciously she pressed his arm, and he be- 
gan to whistle melodiously. 

“That is tuneful,’’ she said. 

“Victor Herbert—the light-opera com- 
poser.”’ 

“‘Whet is it called?” 

“Kiss Me Again.” 

“*Well—if you like!’ 

They laughed. The road was wide and 
beautiful and for a while there would be no 
turns. He put his arm around her waist and 
kissed her, and she returned both gestures. 

Why not? In Paris nobody minds. 


(THE END) 











Its Easier to 


SAVE Your Car 
‘Than Trace It 


F you've ever had a car stolen, 

you'll know how true this is— 
what trouble, worry and, at the 
end, financial loss always follows 
| astolen car. Even theft insurance 
| can never make the loss of your 
car something to be considered 


lightly. 
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Thetimetothinkabout thetheft 
hazard is when you buy acar. Ask 
| tosee the lock! Be sure it is amod- 
ern lock to meet today’s theft con- 
| ditions—a Hershey Coincidental 
| Lock that locks both steering and 
ignition in One Operation. 

More than 1,500,000 cars this 
| year are being built with Hershey 
| Coincidental Locks as standard 
| factory equipment. They have 
been chosen by leading car build- 
ers after careful test. The records 
they heve made are amaziffg. 
W rite for the booklet offered be- 
low— it tells the complete story. 


Hershey Manufacturing Company 
4644-4660 West Fulton Street 
Chicago, Ilinois 


HERSHEY 


COINCIDENTAL 


LOCKS 


Theft conditions today 
are everybody's bus:- 
ness~be sure you un 
derstand modern locks. 
Write for this booklet 








“Listen. The runners are after him like 
wolves, but I can get him for you. Here 
comes another runner in the door. Listen, 
let me snap an offer at him, will you?”’ 

‘*1’}] call you inside of ten minutes at the 
station house. Good-by.” 

He put down the receiver, buttoned his 
collar, and picked up the telephone again. 
“Hello,” he said in a moment. “Is the 
judge home yet?” 

“Who is calling and what about?” said a 
female voice. 

“Tell him it’s Fat Ben, Norah, darling.” 

“Oh, they’re down in the dining room 
playing cards. I’ll put on a wrap and call 
him.” 

“Hello, Ben.”’ 

“Hello, judge. Judge, there’s a young 
friend of mine been taken in by the police 
up in the Bronx, and it’s really a very piti- 
ful case or I wouldn’t disturb you. I don’t 
want him to lay in the station house over- 
night. It seems his aunt is in bad shape and 
is liable to pass out any minute, and he 
ought to be home.” 

““What’s the charge?” 

‘Felonious assault.” 

“Stickup?” 

“Nothing like that, judge. Just a case of 
hot blood and maybe a cold bottle. You 
know how a battle starts at this hour.” 

“Has he a record?” 

“Absolutely not. 
American kid, judge. 
his aunt, judge.” 

“T’ll admit him to five thousand dollars 
bail.” 

“Thanks, judge. I’ll have him at your 
house with the papers in an hour. Say, 
judge, about that bail. You would just as 
soon make it ten or fifteen as five, wouldn’t 
you? That is, if after having a talk with 
him, I think he ought to be held in more 
money—know what I mean?” 

He hung up, pulled himself back into his 
jacket and started for the door. He re- 
membered that he should call his runner. 
While telephoning Connors his somnolent 
eye dweit on business cards of Ambrose 
Hinkle, counselor-at-law, that were on his 
table. He put a few cards in his pocket for 
distribution; his own pasteboards, he knew, 
were accorded honorable place in Little 
Amby’s legal den on Centre Street. One 
hand washes the other. 

The Minute Man closed his door behind 
him and fared forth again into the silent 
streets. 


A good clean-cut 
Send him home to 


a 
es do you want for it, Ben?” 
asked Ma Bonn, the virago who ran 
the well-known curiosity shop near Jeffer- 
son Market. She tilted the bracelet and 
jiggled it, admiring the lights that played 
n it, 

“Twelve and a half to you, ma,” said 
Fat Ben. ‘That just lets me out.” 

“I'll do seven and a half,” she said 
quickly. ‘‘No more.” 

“Sold,” said Ben discontentedly. 

She went to her cash register, took out 
seven dollars and a half, and paid that sum 
down on her counter. 

Fat Ben’s great face drooped over the 
money. He stared at it as if the coins and 
bills were extraordinarily rare collector’s 
pieces. Then he looked aside at Ma Bonn. 

‘Did you mean twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars, Ben?” she chuckled. “It’s a 
pretty bracelet, but there’s what it’s worth.” 

“Only good to pinch-hit with, eh?” he 
said slowly 

He shrugged his huge shoulders and 
picked the money up. He took Ma Bonn’s 
word. He dealt with her frequently, sell- 
ing her the loot that he took as collateral. 
She was a professional receiver of stolen 
goods and bore an excellent reputation in 
the trade. 

Ma Bonn was already at her show win- 
dow, giving a prominent place to the brace- 
let in a display of jewelry. 

“Seven and a half,” said Fat Ben. ‘ Ma, 
that gadget set me back a grand, I give you 
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my word. A judgment against me on a for- 
feited bond I wouldn’t mind, but when it’s 
against the company and no collateral put 
up, I got to make good.” 

He looked at his watch and hurried from 
the shop. He had an appointment for two 
in the afternoon with Counselor Ambrose 
Hinkle at his office in Centre Street, op- 
posite the Tombs, and he did not care to 
keep the acidulous little shyster waiting. 
And at five minutes to two he was shout- 
ing “Hello, Tug, my old tomato; what’s 
the word?” to the burly ex-bruiser who 
guarded the front door of the dingy little 
house on Centre Street. 

“Time!”’ bawled Tug Gaffney, leaping 
back and putting up his hands for a bur- 
lesque attack on the bondsman. “Well, 
well, if it ain’t Tiny Tim himself, all grown 
up! What do you know, Ben? Sure he’s in. 
Right up the winding stair, bug.”’ 

“He’s expecting you,”’ said Moe Cohen, 
the managing clerk in the outer office on 
the floor above. “‘Go right in, Finkel.” 

Little Amby, standing at his window 
with his dapper little legs apart and his 
small paunch thrust out, staring into the 
gray of the great city prison across the 
street, glanced over a smartly tailored 
shoulder at Fat Ben, but voiced no greet- 
ing. Fat Ben seated himself beside a young 
man who was slouched down in a leather 
easy-chair. Whispering so as not to disturb 
the brooding genius of the place Fat Ben 
said, “Hello, Joe, my old tomato; how 
goes it?” And he seized Joe Devine’s 
nearer thigh and shook it. 

“Devine tells me he hasn’t got the 
bonds,” said Little Amby, his black eyes 
flicking Fat Ben. 

“That’s not what I heard last night,’ 
said Fat Ben, scandalized, and pulling 
away from the young man. ‘“ What’s this 
we're hearing? Is he claiming he’s been 
jobbed? Look here, young fellow, what 
about those two friends of yourn we dug 
up last night to give me a collateral bond? 
Are they a couple of phonies? Can they 
make good for ten thousand dollars? Tell 
me like a candid friend.” 

“Certainly they can,” said Joe Devine, 
somewhat confused by the shifting of the 
inquiry. ‘‘What Mr. Hinkle means is that 
you told him I had confessed to robbing 
my aunt. That’s not so. I’m absolutely 
innocent.” 

“Oh, that’s all right about being inno- 
cent,” said Fat Ben comfortably. “‘It don’t 
make any difference to the International if 
you are guilty or innocent, so long as your 
bond is solvent. In fact they would even 
rather have you innocent.” 

He looked at Little Amby, coughed, and 
said hastily, ‘‘ But that is only for purposes 
of the bail, Joe, you understand! For the 
purposes of a lawyer, he would rather have 
you guilty, and then you got fall money.” 

“Dry up,” snapped Little Amby, halting 
what promised to be a frank exposition of 
the principles of the law business as carried 
on in the little house on Centre Street. He 
stalked back to his huge, brass-bound desk 
of gleaming mahogany, lit a gold-tipped 
cigarette that he took from an onyx case, 
and tossed the match, with a twinkling of 
diamonds from the several rings on his 
hand, into a box of Russian brass from 
Allen Street. ‘‘Why were you in your aunt’s 
house last night, Devine?” 

The young man—he was about twenty- 
five, long and weedy, and with a manner 
subdued by fright—sat up quickly in his 
chair, as if he had been called to order. 
“Why, it was about the bonds, sir. I 
thought she ought to reinvest the money.” 

“And you quarreled about that?” 

“‘We didn’t quarrel. You see, the money 
really belongs tome. My aunt is the trustee 
of my mother’s estate—she’s my mother’s 
sister—and she is supposed to take care of 
the money until I’m thirty. Under my 
mother’s will I got ten thousand dollars 
when I was twenty-one, twenty thousand 
just lately when I was twenty-five, and the 


rest, which is a little over forty thousand 
dollars, when I’m thirty. Naturally, being 
a woman, she knows nothing about busi- 
ness opportunities, and she leaves the 
money lying in these 4 per cent bonds. I 
thought she ought to invest the money in 
some good stock where there would be a 
chance to take a profit. Everybody knows 
the market is on the make just now.” 

** Are you in touch with the Street, Joe?” 

“‘T’'ve dabbled a bit, yes. Made money, 
too.” 

“Have you got it?” 

“Well, I lost it again.” 

“What stock would you have liked your 
aunt to invest in?”’ 

“South American mines are all the go on 
the Street just now, and I had a chance to 
get in on the ground floor of Golconda del 
Sur, which is said to be the biggest thing 
ever brought in from Colombia, particu- 
larly for emeralds. There’s a limited 
amount of treasury stock being put out to 
finance the sales campaign to the general 
public, and I could have got some of that.” 

“Were you thinking of putting the whole 
forty thousand dollars into that stock?” 

“T had to put it all in or none. As Mr. 
Flexman said—Flexman & Ritter, the big 
brokers and promoters—what he wanted 
was cash, and not the Tri-State Metals 
stock that I had, but in as much asI didn’t 
want to hold the Tri-State Metals, he 
would take it at par in exchange for Gol- 
conda del Sur, if I would put up the 
balance in cash. So it was really my op- 
portunity to make a wonderful investment 
and to work out of Tri-State Metals at the 
same time.” 

‘Has this Tri-State Metals stock any 
value?” 

“Not just now. It was worth a dollar a 
share when I bought it from Mr. Flexman, 
but just now it’s a speculative stock. How- 
ever, Mr. Flexman has still faith in it that 
it will go to a hundred dollars a share even- 
tually, but he says that if I don’t want to 
wait he will take it in exchange for shares 
in his new issue.” 

“What bonds are these your aunt has?” 

“Interurban Transit. They’re very good 
bonds indeed, but no speculation about 
them at all. Well, I say they’re very good 
bonds, but from what the company just 
wrote me, they don’t look so wonderful. 
You remember those forgers and counter- 
feiters that were caught up in Connecticut 
manufacturing a lot of Interurban Transit 
bonds? It was in the newspapers. Well, 
the company wrote me that these counter- 
feiters had floated a great many of the 
forged bonds, and for the sake of the honest 
bondholders and to aid the authorities, the 
company wanted the good bonds brought 
in and marked for identification. So they 
asked me to bring the bonds down to their 
Beaver Street office.” 

“‘T remember reading about that mob of 
forgers,’’ nodded Little Amby, frowning. 
“They were arrested in Bridgeport, weren’t 
they? Yes, I read that in the newspaper. 
The company wrote to you?” 

“They probably didn’t know that my 
aunt was my trustee. I sent her the letter. 
She wrote the people in Beaver Street that 
if they wanted to see the bonds, they could 
call on her in her own home but that she 
wouldn’t go all the way downtown. She 
lives way up on West One Hundred and 
Thirty-eighth Street. So she got the bonds 
out of her boxin the One Hundred Thirty- 
fifth Street Trust Company and had them 
in the house.” 

“You went around there last night, be- 
cause you knew she had these bonds in the 
house?” 

“Yes, and because we got that letter 
from the company. That made me think 
the bonds weren’t so very safe and negotia- 
ble, and I thought it would be a good time 
to talk to her about Golconda del Sur 
when she had the bonds out. You know 
how a woman is; you got to snap her up 
the minute she says yes.” 
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“But she didn’t say yes?” 

se No.”’ 

“‘ And that’s why you quarreled with her.” 

“IT didn’t quarrel with her.” 

Little Amby surveyed the young man’s 
cheap suit and wrinkled shoes. “‘ How much 
money do you owe, Devine?” 

“IT don’t owe any money.” 

“Not a dollar?” 

“Well, maybe a few dollars to friends.” 

“‘Have you pawned anything lately?” 

“‘No—well, just the few things the police 
found the tickets for in my pocket.’ 

“Were the few things yours?” 

“Certainly. What do you mean?” 

“Including the silver teapot?”’ 

“Why, yes. That was my mother’s.” 

“And she left her entire estate to your 
aunt, in trust.’ 

“Well, was I to go hungry?” 

“Did you ask her for money?” 

“Yes—no, not last night. We just sat 
and talked, and then I went home to my 
room up on White Plains Avenue.” 

“Why didn’t you ask her for money?” 

“She wouldn’t give me any until it was 
due.”’ 

“How do you know?” 

“Didn’t I ask her? I mean, she told me 
so.” 

“And that’s why you quarreled.” 

“We didn’t quarrel, I tell you!” 

“Don’t equivocate about this, Devine. 
You’re in the hands of your friends and 
we’re going to pull you through, but we 
want you to come clean with us. Don’t be 
ashamed or afraid; you won’t say anything 
this room hasn’t heard before. See here, 
one of the affidavits on which the informa- 
tion was laid was by your aunt’s maid, and 
she swears she heard your threats to your 
aunt, and that is why she ran out to get a 
policeman. That’s mighty strong evidence 
of the quarrel, Devine. That girl had no 
object in lying. She didn’t know who you 
were. Miss Darrell, your aunt, had just 
hired her an hour before, so that she was a 
stranger to all of you. You'd have been 
taken in flagrante delicto if she hadn’t been 
involved in some delay about getting the 
cop. As it was, it was too late. Your aunt 
was lying on the floor with a fractured skull 
and you had blown with the bonds.” 

“Mr. Hinkle,” said Joe Devine, with a 
dry sob, “it’s a lie. I don’t know who that 
girl is or what her object is, but she’s lying. 
I had no part in this. I didn’t quarrel with 
Aunt Abbie. I didn’t say one harsh word 
to her. I didn’t. I didn’t!” 

“Is that your story?” said Little Amby 
sternly. ‘‘ Very well, Joe, we'll proceed on 
that basis.” 

He rose and strolled to the window, draw- 
ing Fat Ben after him by the flirt of an eye- 
lid. Joe Devine slumped into an apathetic 
posture again. ‘“‘How does that check up 
with his story of last night?’ mumbled 
Little Amby. 

“TI only talked to him about the bond. 
It was my man Connors gave me to under- 
stand Devine had made admissions.” 

Fat Ben dismissed the Devine case with 
a condescending grin, and said: ‘‘ But that 
reminds me of something I wanted to talk 
to you about. A party calls me up last 
night and wants to know will I go up to 
the station house and take out a couple of 
boys belonging to Stitch Cilian, a client of 
mine. Well, I go and take them out on the 
cuff, and then it turns out they are not 
Stitch’s boys at all, and he didn’t cali. So 
we talk compromise, and one of these bums 
gives me a diamond and emerald bracelet, 
with the understanding that it is worth big 
money and I call it square. Just now I 
bring it over to Ma Bonn’s to cash it and 
get back the grand I will be bit for when 
the bail bonds are forfeited, and she says it 
is fair value for seven dollars and a half. Am 
I a lobbygow that they do this to me? 
What can I do to those two bums when I 
dig them up? Look in the book, Amby. 
Can I put them in the big house?”’ 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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A shipwreck, a desert isle, the lovers falling headlong into each other’s arms ...“came the dawn.” 


papers, as pregnant with ideas as a best seller. ¢ 


the beaten path. Keyed to this fast-paced, brightly 


era as the railroad is from the stagecoach. 


You'll be thrilled as you never were before! 
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Merian Cooper & Ernest Shoedsack’s daredevil melodrama filmed 
in the jungles of Siam with wild beasts and natives in the cast. 


The story of a boy, a regiment and a nation. 
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Victor Fleming Production, With Noah Beery, Mary Astor, Charles 


Farrell and George Bancroft. Story by Hermann Hagedorn. 


The college comedy gem. 
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Starring BEBE DANIELS. With Gertrude Ederle. James Hall, 
Josephine Dunn, William Austin, Clarence Badger Production. 


A new comedy team—a rollicking railroad roar! 
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Starring CHESTER CONKLIN and GEORGE BANCROFT, with 
Doris Hill and Jack Luden. Gregory La Cava Production. 


Zane Grey action-thriller of the Old West. 
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With Gary Cooper, Thelma Todd, Phillip Strange and William \: 


Powell. Directed by John Waters, from the story by Zane Grey. 
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Produced by Paramount Famous Lasky Corp., 
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a Paramount Picture, 
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Adolph Zukor, Pres., Paramount Bldg., N.Y. C. 





This, with variations, was the formula for the movie of yesterday. € It won't do today. It’s a new, 
thinking, discriminating age—an age that demands color, beauty, the new, the unusual. And finds all in 
Paramount Pictures. Stories as thrilling as 70 miles an hour in an open road, as timely as today’s news- 
Paramount Pictures in the moderr manner. Out of 
world. As far removed from the “came 


See them at the best theatres everywhere. 


The world’s greatest actor in his greatest picture! 


THE WAY OF ALLELES! 


Starring EMIL JANNINGS. With Belle Bennett, Phyllis Haver and 
Donald Keith. Victor Fleming Production. 


The mistress of emotions in her greatest role. 
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Starring POLA NEGRI. With Clive Brook and Einar Hanson. 
An Erich Pommer-Rowland V. Lee Production. 


From the Bowery to the Ritz! 
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Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN. With Marietta Millner. James Cruze 
Production. From “‘Lucky Sam McCarver” by Sidney Howard. 
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The exquisite aristocrat of the screen. 
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‘ VOMAN TO ANOTHER 
Starring FLORENCE VIDOR. With Marie Shotwell, Roy Stewart 


and Ted Von Eltz. Frank Tuttle Production. 


Grim, relentless—so real it hurts! 
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Karl Brown Production of primitive life and love in the Great 
Smoky Mountains of Tennessee. With a native cast. 


the best show in town’ 
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Through Americas 


HROUGH wide co- 

operation of motor car 
dealers with Gabriel, added 
thousands today enjoy the 
finest riding comfort they 
have ever known. 


Public demand for the New 
Gabriel Snubbers quickly 
swept far beyond the sales ca- 
pacity of Gabriel’s own 3200 
distributors. 





So car dealers are equipping 
thousandsofcars,in answer to 
public eagerness, and because 
they find the New Gabriels 
to be the best shock absorbers 
in all their experience. 
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Your own car dealer will rec- 
ommend the New Gabriels. 
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Gabriel Snubbers 


are guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or the 
price will be re- 
funded after 
30 days’ 
trial 
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New Gabriel Comfort 
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Any Gabriel Snubber 
can be quickly changed 
to the latest anti-pre- 
loading type by any 
Gabriel service sta- 
tion, at moderate cost. 
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Gabriel’s tremendous advance in 
public demand and the favor of motor 
car dealers was well-nigh inevitable. 


Announcement last January of the 
anti-preloading principle of the New 
Gabriel Snubbers was, in effect, the 
announcement of a vital discovery. 


It means that the bane of smooth- 
road motoring — the unbearable 
jiggle of tiny humps—is eliminated 
by Gabriel’s anti-preloading brake. 


It means that, even though the car 
springs are freed to absorb the jiggle, 
Gabriel’s multiple coils provide 
powerful control for rough roads. 
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The two had never before been com- 
bined; almost overnight Gabriel 
soared to new heights of preferment 
—and motor car dealers by the hun- 
dred lined up with Gabriel. 


Today the New Gabriel Snubbers are 
easier to get than ever before; and 
thousands of motorists are riding with 
this entirely new comfort. 


This New Gabriel comfort can be 
added to any car, anywhere—dquick- 
ly, easily, at moderate cost. It will 
pay for itself with every mile. 


THE GABRIEL SNUBBER MFG. CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont. 


NEW AND BETTER 
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HE preference that furniture 

dealers have shown for Graham 
Brothers Trucks has become dis- 
tinctly more marked since the an- 
nouncement of the complete new 
line gave to all business a new 
conception of fast, low cost haul- 
ing and delivery. 


The new 2-Ton truck leads the line. 
[t has the lowest price ever placed 
on a comparable truck — hundreds 
of dollars lower . .. It has a 6-cyl- 
inder engine — power for any haul 

.. It has four-speed transmission — 
smooth, flexible, responsive appli- 
cation of its great power... It 
has four-wheel brakes (Lockheed 
hydraulic) —the greatest possible 
use of power and speed with 
safety . . . It has surprising fuel 
economy. 


The1%4-Ton truck now has the new 
4-cylinder engine, four-speed trans- 
mission and four-wheel brakes 


SOLD BY 


(Lockheed hydraulic) 


increase in price. 


This new engine—the finest 4-cyl- 
inder engine Dodge Brothers ever 
built — is also in the 1-Ton G-Boy 
and the %-Ton Commercial Car 

. More speed and power... . 
Faster acceleration . . . Less fuel. 


An entirely new size—the Half- 
Ton Panel Delivery Car. The new 
4cylinder engine, 108-inch wheel- 
base—small, smart, speedy. 
Service is available from Dodge 
Brothers Dealers—always and 
everywhere. 


Only great volume production 
makes possible such a high quality 
line of trucks at such extremely 
low prices. 

4-Cylinder Chassis Prices, f.0. b. Detroit: 
%-Ton,%670; 1-Ton,%895; 1%-Ton,%1245. 
¥%-Ton a ea f.o.b. Detroit. 
GRAHAM BROTHERS 


evansviwe — DETROIT — stockton 
A DIVIsitON OF DODGE BROTHERS, twe. 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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CYLINDER 
2-TON TRUCK 
FOUR SPEED 
TRANSMISSION 
FOUR WHEEL 
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$1595 


( CHASSIS F.O.B. DETROIT ) 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

“Sing Sing? I’m afraid not, Ben. 
There’s nothing in the book that applies to 
your case. It’s like a bet with a welsher 
that can’t be collected except with brass 
knuckles; it’s a settled principle of law 
res adjudicata, as you might say—not to 
adjudicate between crooks. Now, I know 
without asking that you gave those men a 
fearful trimming on their bonds, and 
charged them two or three times the legal 3 
per cent, and that would look pretty poor in 
court. If you come up with them, surren- 
der them and cancel the bonds, but don’t 
expect to prosecute them. A jury would 
find it against public policy and the mind of 
the legislature to punish a man for beating 
a professional bondsman. It is what we 
call damnum absque injuria.” 

“That goes double!” said Fat Ben 
heartily, liking the sound of the Latin 
phrase. 

Moe Cohen entered and went to the men 
by the window. He said, tendering his mas- 
ter a pleading in another case, ‘‘There’s an 
order out to recommit Devine.” 

“The aunt is dead?’’ interpreted Fat 
Ben. “I'll take him right over to the Tombs 
and turn him in. Those sureties may be 
very good, but I would rather have my 
money than a very good lawsuit. I cannot 
afford to take chances. Come on, Joe.” 

“Your aunt ———”’ began Little Amby. 

Joe Devine half rose, lifting himself by 
his arms. His mouth was open and his eyes 
were pitiful. But the blow fell on a surface 
already numbed, and his reaction was not 
clear; his emotion could have been read as 
mere terror. ‘“‘She’s—she’s gone?”’ he 
quavered, putting out an uncertain hand. 

“Yeah,” said Fat Ben, slapping him on 
the back. ‘‘Gone she is, Joe, my old to- 
mato. Where’s your hat?” 

‘There’s a man outside wants to talk to 
Devine about a policy of burglary insur- 
ance,”’ said Cohen. 

‘**He won't need a policy,” said Fat Ben. 
‘“Where he is going there are lots of bur- 
glars, but he won’t need insurance. Let’s 
go, Joe.” 

mi 
PRETTY Polish maid showed Little 
Amby to the door of the dwelling that 
had belonged, in her lifetime, to Miss Abbie 
Darrell, late of the County of New York, 
deceased. 

“I want you to come down to my office 
on Centre Street tomorrow morning, 
Marie,”’ he said. 

“Yes,” she said, smiling and nodding. 
“What?” 

“Tomorrow—do you understand? To- 
morrow.” 

**Yes!’’ she exclaimed again. ‘‘What?”’ 

“Maybe you can hear through this,”’ he 
said, drawing an ear trumpet from his 
pocket and offering it to her. The object 
plainly puzzled her. She put it to her eye, 
and then, laughing, said, ‘“‘Fong?”’ 

“No, it’s not a phone,” he said, appar- 
ently pleased; “‘but that’s the best guess 
you’ve made yet. I'll be up here again 
with an interpreter and a megaphone.” 

On his way down to his office he stopped 
in to see Ma Bonn at Jefferson Market. 
They were old acquaintances. Seeing the 
lady reminded him of what Fat Ben had 
told him, and he spoke of the bondsman. 
Ma Bonn showed him the bracelet. 

“Hello,” said the little advocate, turning 
the bracelet about. 

“You too?” said Ma Bonn curiously. 
‘‘What’s strange about that piece of pinch- 
beck? That young wop outside the win- 
dow there has been looking in several times 
and he’s been eying up that bracelet.” 

Little Amby looked through the show 
window and saw the two dark young men 
for whom Fat Ben had gone bail; their 
identity was, of course, unknown to the 
lawyer. They peeped furtively into the 
shop; their eyes followed Ma Bonn’s mo- 
tions as she replaced the ornament in the 
window. 

The one who had called himself Tony 
Valent swaggered into the shop, followed, 
with some reluctance, by Frank Campola. 
‘*Let’s see that bracelet,” demanded Valent 
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of Ma Bonn, who had walked away with 
Little Amby. 

She said, under her breath, “‘Snipes,”’ 
and went forward to wait on them. 

“*What do you want for it?”’ asked Cam- 
pola. 

“Thirty-five dollars,”’ said Ma Bonn. 

Valent said, ‘“‘See?”’ and spread his 
hands. Campola looked at him with a 
sneering scowl. ‘‘Can we look at it?” he 
said. 

They walked to the other show window 
and talked in suppressed tones. They were 
standing close together. Suddenly Valent 
sprang away with a choking cry of fear, and 
Campola turned and bolted from the shop. 
Valent recovered himself and ran after him, 
fell down the single step into Sixth Avenue 
and got quickly to one foot and one knee. 
Ma Bonn, looking through the show win- 
dow, saw him point and fire a revolver 
after the vanished Campola, and then leap 
up and fly in pursuit. 

She looked about for Little Amby and 
saw the lawyer coming from the rear of the 
shop. Always a physical coward, he had re- 
tired rapidly at the first sign of violence. 
He came forward, picked up the bracelet 
from the floor, and said, steadily enough, 
“You must offer wonderful values, Ma, 
when your customers try to kill each other. 
So this is what Fat Ben went a thousand 
dollars bail for, eh? Let me have it for a 
day or two, Ma, and I’ll sell it for you.” 

“Here comes a flattie,”’ she said warn- 
ingly. ‘‘ Better go out the back way if you 
don’t want to answer questions. They have 
probably grabbed those two snipes.” 

Little Amby departed hastily by the 
rear as a uniformed policeman entered the 
shop. The lawyer went to Fat Ben’s office 
and found the bondsman at his desk. Little 
Amby accepted a cigarette graciously, and 
said, “‘I was just over to Ma’s. Sheshowed 
me that phony bracelet that that scoundrel 
passed on you, Ben. A thing like that is 
enough to make a man’s blood boil. Ben, 
if you ever come up with the villain that did 
that to you, give me the handling of the 
complaint just as an office of friendship.” 

“Then you think you can do more to 
them than curse them out like you said the 
other day?’’ inquired the bondsman. “Just 
a minute.” 

The telephone had rung. “Hello. . . . 
Yes, this is him. On the wire. . 
What’s that last? Oh, no, my boy 
I say absolutely no! I don’t write any 
bonds for Stitch Cilian unless he tells me 
so himself. You say you’re over at the 
Mercer Street station house. What are you 
grabbedfor? . . . TheSullivan Law, hey? 
Well, that’s nice. Who are you and what’s 
your name? . . . I can’t hear you. $ 
What do you mean, ‘Never mind the 
name’? I want to know who you are. .. . 
You say I know you? Well, then—just a 
minute.” 

He put his hand over the mouthpiece of 
the instrument and turned a bright face to 
Little Amby. ‘“Here’s one of those two 
bums calling me up now! He’s over in Mer- 
cer Street for packing a rod. Do you call 
that luck?” 

“Play him,’ whispered Little Amby. 
“Tell him you'll take him out if Stitch will 
guarantee you. Get the goods on Stitch.” 

“T didn’t get that name right, but never 
mind,” said Fat Ben to the instrument. 
“Whatever Stitch says is good enough for 
me, but where is Stitch these days? I 
haven’t seen him around lately. . . . 
How’s that? Let me get this down.” 

He scribbled some notes on the back of a 
bond, promised to busy himself in the pris- 
oner’s behalf, and hung up. 

“Here is the idea,” he said, explaining 
his notes. “This man says he does not 
know where Stitch hangs out these days, 
but if I will go to the Merchants Central 
Building on Vanderbilt Avenue and ask the 
information desk for a Mr. Pumfrey, I will 
find out where Stitch is. And I will have 
just one thing to say to friend Stitch and 
that is to hand over to me that other little 
bum that jumped his bail; and then I will 
stick them both in the Mercer Street sta- 
tion house, and then I will talk business to 
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them. Never again will I take Stitch’s 
O. K. and let a man out on the cuff. Do 
you blame me?”’ 

“TI think you’re dead right, Ben,” said 
Little Amby. “Are you going right up to 
Vanderbilt Avenue? I’m going with you. 
I’m going to the front for you in this, Ben. 
Let’s grab a cab.” 

“It is not like as if Stitch was a poor 
man and had to rob to get along,”’ said Fat 
Ben injuredly, as they rode northward in 
the cab. “‘Why, what I hear, he is worth 
fifty or sixty thousand dollars. Maybe more. 
Well, he can put a little of it up as collateral 
now.” 

“We won't take his collateral immedi- 
ately,”’ said Little Amby. ‘We'll get the 
other fellow that you bailed out that night 
and when we have both of them in the coop 
and when Stitch admits they’re his people, 
we will see about taking collateral.” 

The cab halted at the Merchants Central 
Building, an enormous new office building in 
the rapidly expanding Grand Central zone. 
They failed to find the name Cilian or 
Pumfrey in the wall directory of the build- 
ing’s twelve hundred tenants, and cast 
about for the information desk. “Room 
2210!” snapped, instantly, the past master 
of mnemonics who ran the information desk 
for thirty dollars a week. They had asked 
for Mr. Pumfrey. 

“Perhaps we had better not go up to- 
gether,” suggested Little Amby discreetly. 
“I believe this Stitch Cilian is a highly 
nervous individual. I'll wait for you down 
here.” 

He lit a cigarette and stood by the in- 
formation desk. Fat Ben boarded an ex- 
press elevator and was whisked up to the 
twenty-second floor, where he quickly lo- 
cated Room 2210. On the ground glass of 
the door was lettered Silas Pumfrey, Regis- 
trar of Bonds. 

“What's this?’’ muttered Fat Ben. 
“Since when is Stitch bonding?” 

He tried the door and found it locked, 
and then noticed a small card announcing 
that someone would be back in fifteen min- 
utes. He waited. 


’ 


| 
The elevator doors clashed; he turned, | 


expecting to see Stitch Cilian approaching. 
But the passenger who had alighted from 


the car was a little old lady in black silk | | 
and carrying a leather hand bag. She | 


stopped when she came to Room 2210 and 
peered up at Fat Ben. 

“Locked, ma’am,” said Fat Ben. “He'll 
be right back.” 

“Is this the office of Mr. Pumfrey, the 
registrar for Interurban Transit bonds?” 
she asked carefully. ‘‘I wish to make very 
sure, because I have the bonds with me, 
and they’re just the same as money, you 
know. They’re negotiable. Do you know 
anything about it? Oh, dear, I hope he 
won't forget to come back, because I’ve 
come such a ways, and it makes me uneasy 
to carry these bonds around.” 

“You have them with you?” asked Fat 
Ben. 

“Yes, here they are,’’ she said, opening 
the bag, drawing out a package of bonds 
and putting them into Fat Ben’s hands. 
“Oh, dear, I’m so glad I got here with them. 
I was told not to talk to strangers, but 
really one must talk to somebody, if only 
to ask one’s way and explain what one is 
about. My daughter says that I tell my 
business to everybody.” She laughed gen- 
tly. 

“Who was it told you to come here 
with them, ma’am?” asked Fat Ben. ‘ You 
have quite a nice little group of bonds 
here.”” 

“Twenty-four thousand dollars’ worth,” 
she said. “‘Why, I got this letter from the 
company, so I came right in.” She handed 
Fat Ben an opened letter: 


Mrs. JANET CLEPHANE: 

Dear Madam: Our books show you are a 
holder of our bonds to a considerable amount, 
and we are very anxious to protect you from 
any trouble. It has, maybe, come to your at- 
tention by the newspapers that a mob of forg- 
ers in Connecticut are putting down forged 
bonds of ours, and making trouble for lawful 
abiding holders like yourself. So as to help you 
and also the police authorities, we are arranging 
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to identify all holders of our bonds and mark 
them for identification. 
Please bring your bonds without fail, on or 
| before Friday next, to the registrar for your 
district, which is in the Merchants Central 
| Building on Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
City. Ask for our Mr. Pumfrey at the informa- 
tion stand in the main hall and he will take 


| care of you. Yours truly, 
| INTERURBAN TRANSIT COMPANY. 
P. S. The greatest secrecy wants to be ob- 


| served on this or the forgers will be alarmed. 
| Tell no one, please. 


| Fat Ben put the bonds back in her bag and 

| closed her skinny hand on it with a quick 
pressure of his great paw. He put his other 

hand on her shoulder and bent over her. 

“You want a tip, ma’am?” he growled 
amicably. ‘‘Take your bonds and lam!” 

“Lam?” she said. 

“Yeah,” he said. ‘“‘Blow!” 

Failing to convey his thought by lan- 
guage, he was resorting to gestures when 
| Stitch Cilian arrived. ‘‘Here is your Mr. 

Pumfrey, now, ma’am,” said Fat Ben. 


| “Hello, Stitch, my old tomato. What do 


you say?” 
Stitch looked at him without evidencing 


' recognition, and said to the little old lady, 


9 


‘“Who are you looking for, madam? 

“Mr. Pumfrey—about the bonds,” she 
said hesitatingly. ‘‘Are you he? But this 
gentleman says ——”’ 

“He doesn’t know anything about it,” he 
said brusquely. ‘Step in and I’llsee you at 
once.” He opened the door for her and she 
passed into the office. He closed the door 
behind her and said, ‘‘ What is it, Ben?”’ 

“The other night,’ said Fat Ben, making 
his points by tapping on the gang leader’s 
chest, “‘I took out a couple of boys on 
your say-so, and when I went around to 


| collect my premium, you disowned them. 
| I want you to pay them premiums now, 


because there is one of the boys been 


| grabbed again and he sends me to you. He 


is up in Mercer Street, if you want toe know. 
So let me have my little sixty dollars and I 
will write that off the book. Stitch, I am 
surprised at you—I am surprised.” 

“T will tell you how that was, Ben,”’ said 
the gangster apologetically, as he brought 
out a roll of bills. ‘‘I put these boys on a 
job and they gave the party the whole 
works. Absolutely unnecessary, and I was 
very sore about it, because it put me in 
awful bad. When I got the wire that they 
had knocked somebody off on this job, I 
didn’t want any part of them, and that’s 
why I denied them to you. I don’t mind 
explaining about this to you, because I 
know it goes no further.” 

“I mind my own business,’’ nodded Fat 
Ben with his eyes hungering for the roll of 
bills. “Stitch, give that another rub, will 
you? I’m telling you one of the boys is in 
Mercer Street for pulling a Sullivan. So 
rub another hundred and a half off of that 
roll and let me know where I can get you 
when I need money. I’m going to need it 
too; I can’t do anything in Mercer Street.” 

“Can you think of anything else?” 
asked Stitch. 

“Well, yes,” said Fat Ben. “If you don’t 
want to surrender that man Campola, you 
better pay me five hundred bucks.” 

“When your bond is forfeited,’ said 
Stitch knowingly. ‘‘When you can show 
me a satisfied judgment against you down 
in the county clerk’s, I'll make good.” 

Fat Ben still lingered. ‘‘Well?” said 
Stitch, with his hand on the door knob. 

“T make it a rule to mind my own blamed 
business,’ said Fat Ben, “but might I ask 
what is this racket of yourn here?”’ 

“We won't go into that.” 

Fat Ben leaned his elbow against the 
door frame, crossed his feet and tilted his 
hat toward his eyes; his normally ruddy 
face took on a deeper hue. 

“TI was talking to that old girl that just 
went in,’ he said chattily. ‘‘She seemed 
like a nice old lady.” 

“Think so?” 

“Absolutely. Stitch, you wouldn’t pull 
any rough stuff on a poor old dame like 
that, would you?” 

“You said something a while ago about 
minding your own affairs,” said Stitch 
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indignantly. ‘‘You mind yours and I'll 
mind mine. Be on your way.” 

Fat Ben shrugged his shoulders and 
moved to go. But he halted at once and 
said, ‘You got me there, Stitch. I cer- 
tainly do believe in people minding their 
own business. But it is my business about 
that man Campola. Where is he? I’m not 
going to wait for no judgment against me. 
I want him right now.” 

His voice was getting loud. Stitch Cilian 
smiled at him coaxingly and said, “All 
right, you can have him. He’s inside now. 
Wait down the hall for a few minutes, will 
you?” 

“T won’t wait,” roared Fat Ben, pushing 
forward. The door opened with a crash and 
the two men were in the room. Stitch 
Cilian whipped something from his pocket 
and struck at Fat Ben, and promptly had 
his feet kicked from under him for his pains. 
The sweep of Fat Ben’s arm that accom- 
panied the kick upset Stitch, so that he 
came down on his shoulder. A door in the 
glass partition across the center of the 
office sprang open and Frank Campola 
jumped out; he arrived in Fat Ben’s wel- 
coming hands. It would seem that the re- 
doubtable bondsman had plenty to do at 
the moment, and yet the terrified Mrs. 
Janet Clephane heard a deep organ note 
say “‘Blow!”’ She blew. 

Her panicky flight was halted just out- 
side the doorway by a wall of blue and 
brass. Two uniformed patrolmen, sum- 
moned by Little Amby, were advancing on 
the office of Mr. Silas Pumfrey. Little 
Amby, who had been at the information 
desk when Mrs. Clephane had asked for 
Mr. Pumfrey and who had been obligingly 
accorded a look at the letter, was marching 
behind the patrolmen. 

They invaded the office and laid official 
hands on Stitch Cilian and Frank Campola. 
“Never mind him,” advised Fat Ben when 
he was assured that he himself was not 
being apprehended for his disorderly con- 
duct; he was pointing at Stitch. ‘He's all 
right! It’s this other fellow you want to 
run in—this man Campola. He’s the bail 
jumper.” 

“This is the man you’re making the 
charge against?’’ a patrolman asked Little 
Amby. 

** Against both,” said the lawyer. ‘‘Take 
them with you. I'll go along and lay the in- 
formation.” 

“What am I charged with?” snarled 
Stitch Cilian. 
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“Murder,” said the officer 
“Come along.” 

Mrs. Clephane’s eyes rounded in horror. 
“Murder,” she gasped. 

“You are accused,” said Little Amby, 
watching him, “of the murder of Abbie 
Darrell on West One Hundred and Thirty- 
eighth Street during an attempt to rob 
her.”’ 

“Murder?” said Fat Ben. His big face 
blossomed into a smile; his eyes were 
friendly and amiable, and his beseeching 
hands went before him as he walked di- 
rectly to Stitch Cilian. “Stitch, my old 
tomato,” he said in a voice full of entreaty, 
“T want you to know I didn’t know about 
this, or what I was letting you in for. 
There’s no hard feelings, is there?’”’ 

“No,” mumbled the quelled gang leader. 

“Then,” continued Fat Ben joyfully, 
“how about giving me the bond? It will 
take a lot of doing, Stitch, being that the 
charge is murder, but you know me and the 
International. We got influence. So if you 
are prepared to put up good collateral to 
maybe fifty thousand dollars, and slip me 
and the International—say, three grand by 
way of a premium, I will try and put it 
over. What do you say?” 


grimly. 


“What do I owe you, Mr. 
asked Joe Devine. 

“Oh, two thousand dollars will do,”’ said 
Little Amby. ‘I did very little work on the 
case. But, no—it will be two thousand and 
thirty-five dollars.” 

‘*What is the thirty-five dollars for?” 

“For your aunt’s bracelet. You want it, 
don’t you? That’s what I paid for it. That 
bracelet was the thing that tied the gun- 
men and Cilian to the murder. Cilian, 
being part of the conspiracy, is just as 
guilty as the others, although he wasn’t 
even in the house and certainly never con- 
templated a murder. When your aunt re- 
fused to go to an address in Beaver Street 
where he was waiting for her, as he was 
waiting for old Mrs. Clephane in the Mer- 
chants Central, he sent the gunmen to rob 
her in her own house. One of them—it 
doesn’t matter which—couldn’t resist tak- 
ing her jewelry and struck her down for 
it. They divided the loot on the spot, Cam- 
pola taking the rings and Valent the brace- 
let. Valent lost the bracelet. All we know 
is that it was exposed for sale in the win- 
dow of a Sixth Avenue shop for thirty-five 
dollars. Valent became aware of this, and 
learned for the first time that the bracelet 
was of such small value; he demanded that 
Campola make a new division of the loot. 
The rings were worth money; you your- 
self valued them for the insurance company 
at seventeen hundred dollars. I remember 
you put the bracelet in at fifty dollars 
you’re buying it back at a bargain. Cam- 
pola refused, and there was some shooting, 
and a trail was opened that led to Stitch 
Cilian.” 

“How do you suppose those crooks knew 
of the bonds?” 

“‘That’s a loose end yet. The theory the 
district attorney is going on now is that 
Cilian got a tip from a bond house, from an 
employe of the banking house that floated 
those Interurban Transit bonds. But that’s 
not at ail important. Oh, by the by, your 
aunt was hard of hearing, wasn’t she?” 

“Very. She had to have an ear trumpet.” 

“J found it in the house, where, I dare 
say, your aunt mislaid it. She hadn’t it 
with her that night, did she? And that’s 
the reason you had to shout so. Marie 
Miaschinski, your aunt’s maid, heard you 
yelling at poor Miss Darrell. Marie spoke 
no English and didn’t know that your aunt 
was deaf, and supposed, with a show of 
logic, that you were mad with rage. Her 
testimony would have indicted you, at any 
rate. Spiking Marie’s testimony must be 
my excuse for splitting the credit with Fat 
Ben Finkel.” 

“Fat Ben— you mean that big lubberly 
man who was in here that day?”’ inquired 
Joe Devine surprisedly. ‘Outside of bail- 
ing me out—for which I paid him too 
much—what did he have to do with the 
case?”’ 


Hinkle?” 
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THE BELLAMY TRIAL 


had heard, I rang the bell half mechanically 


| and tried the door, as I wanted to explain to 


him about Mr. Conroy’s visit in the morn- 
ing. The door was locked.” 

“You had the key on the ring, hadn’t 
you?” 

“Yes; but I had no reason in the world 
for going in if the gardener wasn’t there.” 
‘‘You heard no sound from within?” 

“‘Not a sound.” 

“And nothing from without?” 

“Everything was perfectly quiet.” 

‘*No one could have passed you at any 
time?”’ 

“Oh, certainly not.” 

‘Mr. Thorne, would it have been possi- 
ble for anyone in the cottage to have heard 
you approaching?” 

“T think that it might have been possible. 
The night was very still, and the main drive 
down which I was walking is of crushed 
gravel. The little drive off it that circles the 
house is of dirt; I don’t know how clear 
footsteps would be on that, but of course 
anyone would have heard me going up the 
steps. I have a vague impression, too, that 
I was whistling.” 

“‘Could anyone have been concealed in 
the shrubbery about the house?” 

“Oh, quite easily. The shrubbery is very 
high all about it.” 

“But you noticed no one? 

**No one.” 

‘“‘What did you do after you had decided 
that the house was empty?” 

“‘T put the keys under the mat, as had 
béen agreed, and returned to the main 
house. As I got into my roadster I looked 
at my wrist watch by one of the headlights. 
I found that it was exactly ten minutes to 
ten.” 

“What caused you to consult your 
watch?” 

‘*T’d had a vague notion that I might run 
over to see my sister for a few minutes, as I 
was in the neighborhood, but when I dis- 
covered that it was nearly ten I changed 
my mind and went straight back to Lake- 
dale.” 

“Mr. Thorne, you must have been per- 
fectly aware when the news of the murder 
came out the next morning that you had in- 
formation in your possession that would 
have been of great value to the state. Why 
did you not communicate it at once?” 

Douglas Thorne met the prosecutors 
gaze steadily, with a countenance free of 
either defiance or concern. ‘Because, 
frankly, I had no desire whatever to be in- 
volved, however remotely, in a murder case. 
I was still debating my duty in the matter 
when my sister and Mr. Bellamy were ar- 
rested, and the papers announced that the 
state had positive information that the 
murder was committed between quarter to 
nine and quarter to ten on the night of 
the nineteenth. That seemed to render my 
meager observations quite valueless and | 
accordingly kept them to myself.” 

““And I suppose you fully realize now 
that you have put yourself ina highly equiv- 
ocal position by doing so?” 

“Why, no, Mr. Farr; I may be unduly 
obtuse, but I assure you that I realize noth- 
ing of the kind.” 

‘Let me endeavor to enlighten you. Ac- 
cording to your own story, you must have 
heard thatscream between 9:30 and twenty- 
five minutes to ten, granting that you spent 
three or four minutes on the cottage porch 
and took ten minutes to walk back to the 
According to you, you arrived at 
the scene of action within three minutes of 
that scream, to find everything dark, silent 
and orderly. It is the state’s contention 
that somewhere in that orderly dark- 
ness, practically within reach of your out- 
stretched hand, stood your idolized sister. 
Quite a coincidence, isn’t it?”’ 

‘It is quite a coincidence that that 
should be your contention,”’ remarked 
Douglas Thorne, a dangerous glint in his 
eye. ‘‘But I know of no scandal attached 
to coincidence.” 


house 


(Continued from Page 29 


“Well, this particular type of coincidence 
has landed more than one man in jail as ac- 
cessory after the fact,’’ remarked the pros- 
ecutor grimly. ‘“‘What time did you get 
back to Lakedale that night?” 

“At 10:30.” 

“Did anyone see you?” 

““My wife was on the porch when I ar- 
rived.” 

“‘ Anyone else?” 

“No.” 

“That’s all, Mr. 
examine.” 

Mr. Lambert approached the witness 
box at almost a prance, his broad counte- 
nance smoldering with ill-concealed excite- 
ment. ‘‘Mr. Thorne, I'll trouble you with 
only two questions. My distinguished ad- 
versary has asked you whether you noticed 
anything unusual in the neighborhood of 
the cottage. I ask you whether in that vi- 
cinity you saw at any time a car—an auto- 
mobile?”’ 

“T saw no sign of a car.” 

“No sign of a small car, for instance 
of Mr. Bellamy’s, for instance?” 

‘“‘No sign of any car at all.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Thorne. That will be 
all.” 

Over Mr. Lambert’s exultant carol rose a 
soft tumult of whispers. ‘“‘There goes the 
state’s story!’”’ “Score 100 for the de- 
fense!’’ “‘Oh, boy, did you get that? He's 
fixed the time of the murder and run Sue 
and Steve off the scene all in one move.”’ 
“The hand is quicker than theeye.” ‘‘ Look 
at Farr’s face; that boy’s got a mean 
eye 

“Silence!” 


Thorne. Cross- 


sang Ben Potts. 

The prosecutor advanced to within six 
inches of the witness box, his eyes con- 
tracted to pin points. ‘‘ You assure us that 
you saw no car, Mr. Thorne?” 

“T do.” 

“But you are not able to assure us that 
no car was there?” 

“Obviously, if a car was there, I should 
have seen it.” 

“Oh, no, believe me, that’s far from ob- 
vious! If acar had been parked to the rear 
of the cottage on the little circular road, 
would you have seen it?”’ 

“*T should have seen its lights.” 

‘And if its lights had been turned out?” 

“Then,” said Douglas Thorne slowly, “I 
should probably not have seen it.” 

“You were not in the rear of the cottage 
at any time, were you?”’ 

“No.” 

“Then it is certain that you would not 
have seen it, isn’t it?” 

“T have told you that under those cir- 
cumstances I do not believe I should have 
seen it.” 

“If a car had been parked on the main 
driveway between the lodge gates and the 
cottage, with its lights out, you would not 
have seen that either, would you, Mr. 
Thorne?” 

“Possibly not.” 

‘“‘And you don’t for a moment expect to 
have twelve level-headed intelligent men be- 
lieve that a pair of murderers would park 
their car in a clearly visible position, with 
all its lights burning for any passer-by to 
remark, while they accomplished their 
purpose?”’ 

“T object to that question!”’ panted Mr. 
Lambert. “I obiect! It calls for a conclu- 
sion, Your Honor, and is highly i 

“The question is overruled.” 

“Very well, Mr. Thorne; that will be all.” 

Mr. Lambert, who had been following 
these proceedings with a woebegone coun- 
tenance from which the recent traces of ela- 
tion had been washed as though by a bucket 
of unusually cold water, pulled himself to- 
gether valiantly. ‘“‘Just one moment, Mr. 
Thorne; the fact is that you didn’t see a 
car there, isn’t it?”’ 

“That is most certainly the fact.” 

“Thank you; that will be all.” 

“And the fact is,’’ remarked the grimly 
smiling prosecutor, “that it might perfectly 


well have been there without your seeing it, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, that also is the fact.” 

“That will be all. Call Miss Flora 
Biggs.” 

The prosecutor’s grim little smile still lin- 
gered. 

“Miss Flora Biggs!”’ 

Flora Biggs might have been a pretty 
girl ten years ago, before that fatal heav- 
iness had crept from sleazy silk ankles to 
the round chin above the imitation pearls. 
Everything about Miss Biggs was imita- 
tion—an imitation fluff of something that 
was meant to be fur on the plush coat that 
was meant to be another kind of fur; an 
imitation rose of a washed-out magenta 
trying to hide itself in the masquerading 
collar; pearls the size of large bone buttons 
peeping out frem too golden hair; an arrow 
of false diamonds catching the folds of the 
purple velvet toque that was not quite vel- 
vet; nervous fingers in suede gloves that 
were rather a bad grade of cotton clutch- 
ing at a snakeskin bag of stenciled cloth 
a poor, cheap, shoddy imitation of what the 
well-dressed woman will wear. And yet in 
thosesmall insignificant features that should 
have belonged to a pretty girl, in those 
round china-blue eyes staring forlornly out 
of reddened rims, there was something can- 
did and touching and appealing. For out 
of those reddened eyes peered the good shy 
little girl in the starched white dress brought 
down to entertain the company —the good 
shy little girl whose name had been Florrie 
Biggs. And little Florrie Biggs had been 
crying. 

““Where do you live, Miss Biggs?” 

“At 21 Maple Street, Rosemont.” The 
voice was hardly more than a whisper. 

“Just a trifle louder, please; we all want 
to hear you. Did you know Madeleine 
Bellamy, Miss Biggs?” 

The tears that had been lurking behind 
the round blue eyes welled over abruptly, 
leaving little paths behind them down the 
heavily powdered cheeks. “ Yes, sir. I did.” 

“‘Intimately?”’ 

“Yes, sir. I guess so. Ever since I was 
ten. We went to school and high school to- 
gether; she was quite a little younger than 
me, but we were best friends.”’ 

The tears rained down quietly and Miss 
Biggs brushed them impatiently away with 
the clumsy gloved fingers. 

““You were fond of her? 

“Yes, sir, I was awful fond of her.” 

“Did you see much of her during the 
years of 1916 and ’17?” 

“Yes, sir; I just lived three houses down 
the block. I used to see her every day.” 

“Did you know Patrick Ives too?” 

“Yes, sir; I knew him pretty well.” 

““Was there much comment on his atten- 
tion to your friend Madeleine during the 
year 1916?” 

“Everyone knew they had a terrible case 
on each other,” said Miss Biggs simply. 

‘“‘Were they supposed to be engaged?” 

“No, sir, I don’t know as they were; but 
everyone sort of thought they would be.” 

“Their relations were freely discussed 
amongst their friends?” 

“They surely were.” 

“Did you ever discuss the affair with 
either Mr. Ives or Mrs. Bellamy?”’ 

‘“*Not ever with Pat, I didn’t, but Mimi 
used to talk about it quite a lot.” 

“*Do you remember what she said during 
the first conversation?” 

‘‘Well, I think that the first time was 
when we had a terrible fight about it.””. At 
memory of that far-off quarrel Florrie’s 
blue eyes flooded and brimmed over again. 
“We'd been on a picnic, and Pat and Mimi 
got separated from the rest of us and by 
and by we went home without them; and 
it was awfully late that night when they 
got back, and I told Mimi that she ought to 
be carefuler how she went around with a fel- 
low like Pat Ives, and she got terrible mad 
and told me that she knew what she was 


(Continued on Page 82 
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Office of the 
Scientific American 
Publishing Company 

NEW YORK CITY 


The publishers of the Scien- 
tific American, as you would 
expect, thoroughly investi- 
gate a product before they 
invest any money init. And 
Armstrong Floors were no 
exception. That these mod- 
ern business floors metevery 
requirement is shown here 
—in fact, 1200 square yards 
of Armstrong's Linoleum 
were laid in these offices, 
permanently cemented in 
place over builder's dead- 
ening felt. The floor in the 
main office illustrated is 
Armstrong's Marble Tile 
Inlaid No. 76, bordered 
with plain black linoleum. 
Here is a floor of modern, 
custom -tailored smartness 
in keeping with a progres- 


sive publishing house 
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Snap... Dash... Eye A ppeal 


=. Py Armstrong Floors have all three. Color- 
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Why does a man set 
a higher value on a 


clothes? “That's easy,” 
you say. “He selects 
the pattern, the shade, 
even the weave he likes. It is made 
to measure. It fits him perfectly.” 
Now =~mOXC ept that you pay no more 
for the higher value—the new cre- 
ations in Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Floors offer you a custom-tailored 
floor — selected, hand cut, fitted to 
your establishment. 
' From new colorings, original de- 
signs, you choose the correct floor to 
suit your office, store, or shop. The 
pattern you like is measured, cut, 
fitted with precision. Next, it is per- 
manently cemented in place right 


custom-tailored suit of 


ful. Correctly designed. They trans- 
form a place of business overnight. 


over the old wood or concrete—a 
built-in, structural part of the interior, 
a floor of custom-tailored smartness. 

Who will do it? Any good de- 
partment, furniture, or linoleum store 
near you. The merchant will gladly 
submit estimates — send samples to 
your desk—do the work at any time, 
at night if you do not want your 
business interrupted. 

Call or telephone for samples of 
the new Armstrong Floor effects. See 
how they look on the floor—in con- 
trast with your old floors. 


Armstrong's Linoleum 





for every floor in the house 


In the Pelham Country Club 
WESTCHESTER, N. Y. 


the floors look like hand-set tile, even to the 
mortar interliners pressed below the surfacc 
Yet these floors are foot-easy, quiet, and warm 
to walk on—a comfort to guests, a boon to 
busy waiters. These Armstrong Embossed 
Inlaid Floors (Design No. 6006) are idea! 
for dancing, too; for even scraping, sliding 


feet do not mar the inlaid design 


on Business Floors. 
Free Book Enduring Floors of 
Good Taste” is a new, 48 page book of floor 
facts. Places of business similar to your own 
are illustrated in full color to show you how 
the new Armstrong Floors appear in use, t 
help you select the type of design best fitted 
to your requirements. This book also bring 
you hints on cutting cleaning costs, on creat 
ing sales-attracting business in- 
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tennis— America //ves outdoors and plays in Bradley 
Sweaters! Bradley Sweaters for this! Bradley Sweaters 
for that! Different styles, different colors. Hosts of 
them! Go to your local Bradley Dealer’s and see the 
new Bradley Outerwear Styles for Fall and Winter. 


Examine the Bradley Multi-features. Feel the soft, 
warm, woolly yarn that goes into every Bradley gar- 


ment... Bradley Knitting Co., Delavan, Wisconsin. 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
doing and she could look after herself, and 
that I was just jealous and to mind my own 
business. Oh, she talked to me something 
fierce.”’ 

Miss Biggs’ voice broke on a great sob, 
and suddenly the crowded court room 
faded. It was a hot July night in a 
village street and the shrill, angry voices of 
the two girls filled the air. Once more Mimi 
Dawson, insolent in her young beauty, was 
telling little Florrie Biggs to keep her small 


| shub nose out of other people’s affairs. All 


| the injured woe of that far-off night was in 


her sob. 

“Did she speak of him again?” 

‘Oh, yes, sir, she certainly did. She used 
to speak of him most of the time—after we 
made it up again, that is.” 

“Did she tell you whether they were ex- 
pecting to be married?” 

“Not in just so many words, she didn’t, 
but she used to sort of discuss it a lot, like 
whether it would be a good thing to do, 
and if they’d be happy in Rosemont or 
whether New York wouldn’t work better 
you know, just kind of thinking it over.” 

Mr. Farr looked gravely sympathetic. 
“Exactly. Nothing more definite than 
that?” 

“Well, I remember once she said that 
she'd do it in a minute if she were sure that 
Pat had it in him to make good.” 

“And did you gather from that and 
other remarks of hers that it was she who 
was holding back and Mr. Ives who was 
urging marriage?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,’’ said Miss Biggs, and 
added earnestly, ‘I think she meant me to 
gather that.” 

There was a warm, friendly little ripple 
of amusement, at which she lifted startled 


| blue eyes. 


“Quite so. Now when Mr. Ives went to 
France, Miss Biggs, what did your circle 
consider the state of affairs between them 
to be?” 

“We all thought they was sure to get 
married,”’ said Miss Biggs, and added in a 
low voice, ‘Some of us thought maybe they 
was married already.” 

‘And just what made you think that?” 

Miss Biggs moved restlessly in her chair. 
“Oh, nothing special, I guess; only they 
seemed so awfully gone on each other, and 
Pat was always hiring flivvers to take her 
off to Redfield and—and places. They 
never went much with the crowd any more 
and lots of people were getting married 
then— you know, war marriages 5 

The soft, hesitant voice trailed off into 
silence. 

““T see. Just what was Mr. Ives’ reputa- 
tion with your crowd, Miss Biggs? Was he 
a steady, hard-working young man?” 

“He wasn’t so awfully hard-working, I 
guess.” 

The distressed murmur was not too low 
to reach Patrick Ives’ ears evidently; fora 
brief moment his white face was lit with the 
gayest of smiles, impish and endearing. It 
faded and the eyes that had been suddenly 
blue faded, too, back to their frozen gray. 

“Was he popular?” 

“Oh, everyone liked him fine,” said Miss 
Biggs eagerly. ‘‘He was the most pepular 
fellow in Rosemont, I guess. He was a 
swell dancer, and he certainly could play on 
the ukulele and skate and do perfectly kill- 
ing imitations and— and everything.” 

“Then why did you warn your friend 
against consorting with this paragon, Miss 
Biggs?” 

“Sir?” 

“‘Why dij you tell Mimi Dawson that 
she shouldn’t play around too much with 


| Pat Ives?” 


““Oh—oh, well, I guess, like she said, I 
was just foolish and it wasn’t none of my 
business.” 

“You said, a ‘fellow like Pat Ives,’ Miss 
Biggs. What kind of a fellow did you 
mean? The kind of a fellow who played the 
ukulele? Or did he play something else?”’ 

‘*Well—well, he played cards some 
poker, you know, and red dog and— well, 
billiards, you know.” 

‘*He gambled, didn’t he?” 


September 24,1927 


“Now, Your Honor,” remarked Mr. 
Lambert heavily, “‘is this to be permitted 
to go on indefinitely? I have deliberately 
refrained from objecting to a most amazing 
line of questions ie 

“The court is inclined to agree with you, 
Mr. Lambert. Is it in any way relevant to 
the state’s case whether Mr. Ives played 
the ukulele or the organ, Mr. Farr?”’ 

“Tt is quite essential to the state’s case to 
prove that Mr. Ives has a reckless streak in 
his character that led directly to the mur- 
der of Madeleine Bellamy, Your Honor. 
We contend that just as in those months be- 
fore the war in the village of Rosemont, so 
in the year of 1926, he was gambling with 
his own safety and happiness and honor, 
and as in those days, with the happiness 
and honor and safety of a woman as well 
with the same woman with whom he was 
renewing the affair broken off by a trick of 
fate nine years before. We contend ws 

“Yes. Well, the court contends that your 
questioning along these lines has been quite 
exhaustive enough, and that furthermore it 
doubts its relevance to the present issue. 
You may proceed.” 

“Very well, Your Honor. When 
Mr. Ives returned in 1919, were you still 
seeing much of Miss Dawson?” 

“No, sir,” said Miss Biggs in a low voice. 
“‘Not any hardly.” 

“Why was that?”’ 

“Well, mostly it was because she was 
starting to go with another crowd—the 
country-club crowd, you know. She was 
all the time with Mr. Farwell.” 

“Exactly. Did you renew your intimacy 
at any later period?”’ 

“No, sir, not ever.” 

Once more the cotton fingers were busy 
with the treacherous tears, falling for Mimi, 
lost so many years ago—lost again, most 
horribly, after those unhappy years. 

“Thank you, Miss Biggs. That will be 
all. Cross-examine.”’ 

Mr. Lambert’s heavy face, turned to 
those drowned and terrified eyes, was al- 
most paternal. ‘“‘You say that for many 
years there was no intimacy between you 
and Mrs. Bellamy, Miss Biggs?” 

“No, sir, there wasn’t—not any.” 

“Mrs. Bellamy never took you into her 
confidence as to her feelings toward Mr. 
Ives after her marriage?’”’ 

‘‘She never took me into her confidence 
about anything at all—no, sir.” 

‘You never saw her after her marriage?’ 

“Oh, yes, I did see her. I went there two 
or three times for tea.” 

“Everything was pleasant?” 

*“‘She was very polite and pleasant — yes, 
sir.” 

‘But there was no tendency to confide in 
you?” 

“‘T didn’t ask her to confide in me,” said 
Miss Biggs. “I didn’t ask her for anything 
at all—not anything.” 

“But if there had been anything to con- 
fide, it would have been quite natural to 
confide in you—girls generally confide in 
their best friend, don’t they?” 

“*T guess so.” 

“And as far as you know, there were no 
guilty relations between Mrs. Bellamy and 
Mr. Ives at the time of her death?”’ 

“TI didn’t know even whether she saw 
Mr. Ives,”’ said Florrie Biggs. 

Mr. Lambert beamed gratefully. ‘‘Thank 
you, Miss Biggs. That’s all.” 

‘‘Just one moment more, please.”” The 
prosecutor, too, was looking as paternal as 
was possible under the rather severe limita- 
tions of his saturnine countenance. ‘ Mr. 
Lambert was just asking you if it would 
have been natural for her to confide in you, 
as girls generally confided in their best 
friends. At the time of this murder, and 
for many years previous, you weren’t Mrs. 
Bellamy’s best friend, were you, Miss 
Biggs?”’ 

‘“‘No, sir, I guess I wasn’t.” 

“There was very little affection and in- 
timacy between you, wasn’t there?” 

“IT don’t know what you call between 
us,’’ said Miss Biggs, and the pretty, com- 
mon, swollen face was suddenly invested 
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Shrew Men take Nothing for Granted 


They know that clothing is only as good as the cloth that goes into it 
That is why they demand convincing proofs of quality in the cloth they select 





Price is no guide, because high price often means that you are paying an extra pre- 
mium for “imported” cloth of no higher value. 

That is the reason why the American Woolen Company are trade-marking their 
certified all-wool fabrics—to furnish proofs of quality that you can look for and 
find in custom-made or ready-to-wear suits. That trade-mark certifies the fabric to 
be a/l-wool—the highest values that can be offered at the price. They come in 
colors and weaves that well-dressed men recognize as standards of good taste for 


business wear—‘Bilue Serge, ‘Blue Cheviot, Unfinished Worsted, Merchants’ Gray, and a 





selected line of pencil stripes and fancy worsteds. You take nothing for granted when 


ou see the trade-mark of the American Woolen Company in the suit you buy. 
see the trade-mark of the Amer Woolen Company tl t bu 








The American Woolen Company's All- 

Wool Outdoor Blankets also are trade- 

marked for your protetlion ... . These 

blankets in plain colors are displayed at 

the better stores in the weights you prefer 
Look for the label. 


Selling Agency, American Woolen Company of New York, Dept. H, 225 Fourth Ave. New York City 


American\Woolen Company 





FABRICS 
imerican Woolen Company's ‘Bixe 
Serge — the best of our many popular lines 
ft serges year 
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imerican Woolen Company's Cheviot 
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ble fabric possessing a frm 

h. Made in seasonable 


Samples and descriptions of the 

cloth will be sent te readers of 

‘The Saturday Evening Post 
on request 
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with dignity and beauty. ‘I loved her bet 
ter than anyone I knew. She was the only 
best friend I ever had—ever.”’ 

And swept by the hunger in that qui 
and humble voice, the court room was sud 
denly empty of everyone but two littl 
girls, warm-cheeked, bright-eyed, gingham- 
clad—a sleek pig-tailed head and a froth of 
bright curls locked together over an ink 
stained desk. Best friends—four scuffed 
feet flying down the twilight street on roller 
skates—two mittened paws clutching each 
other under the shaggy robe of the bell 
hung sleigh—a slim arm around a chubby 
waist on the hay eart mis 
chievous eyes meeting over the rims of th« 
frosted glasses of sarsaparilla while brown 
stockinged legs swung free of the tall drug- 
store stools —a shrill voice calling down the 
street in the sweet-scented dusk, “‘ Yoo-hoo, 
Mimi! Mimi, c’mon out and play.”” Mimi, 
Mimi, lying so still with red on your white 
lace dress, come on out and 

“Thank you, Miss Biggs; that’s all.” 

She stumbled a little on the step of the 
witness box, brushed once more at her eyes 
with impatient fingers and was gone. 

“Call Mrs. Daniel Ives.” 

“*Mrs. Daniel Ives!” 

All through the court went that quicken 
ing thrill of interest. A little old lady was 
moving with delicate precision down the 
far aisle to the witness box; the red 
headed girl glanced quickly from her to the 
corner where Patrick Ives was sitting. He 
had half risen from his seat and was watch 
ing her progress with a passion of protest 
on his haggard young face. Well, even the 
prosecutor said that this reckless young 
man had been a good son, and it could 
hardly be a pleasant sight for the worst of 
sons to see his mother moving steadily to 
ward that place of inquisition, and to re 
alize that it was his folly that had sent her 
there. He sat down abruptly, turning his 
face toward the blue autumnal sky outsid« 
the window, against which the bare boughs 
of the tree spread like black lace. The cir 
cles under his eyes looked darker than ever. 

As quietly as though it were a daily prac- 
tice, Mrs. Ives was raising a neat black- 
gloved hand to take the oath and setting a 
daintily shod foot on the step of the witness 
box. She seated herself unhurriedly, opened 
the black fur collar at her throat, folded her 
hands on the edge of the box and lifted a 
pair of dark blue eyes, bravely serene, to 
the shrewd the prosecutor. 
There was just a glimpse of silver hair un- 
der the old-fashioned black toque with its 
wisp of lace and round jet pins; there was 
the faintest touch of pink in her cheeks and 
a small smile on her lips, shy and gracious. 
The kind of mother, decided the red-headed 
girl, that you would invent, if you were 
very talented. 

““Mrs. Ives, you are the mother of Pat- 
rick Ives, are you not?” 

a eh 

The gentle voice was as clear and true as 
a little bell. 

““You heard Miss Biggs’ testimony? 

“Oh, yes; my hearing is still excellent.” 
The small smile deepened for a moment to 
friendly amusement. 

‘““Were you aware of the state of affairs 
between Madeleine Bellamy and your son 
at the time that war broke out?” 

‘“*T was aware that he was paying her very 
marked attention, naturally, but I was 
most certainly not aware that they were 
seriously considering marriage. Both of 
them seemed absolute me, of 
course.” 

“Had your son confided in you his inten- 
tions on the subject?” 

“*T believe if he had had any such inten- 
tions he would have; but no, he had not.”’ 

“You were entirely in his confidence?”’ 

“T hope so. The deep 
blue eyes hovered compassionately over the 
averted face strained toward the window, 
and then moved tranquilly back to meet 
the prosecutor’s. 

“*When this affair with Mrs. Bellamy was 
renewed in 1926, did he confide it to you?” 

“Oh, no.” 


decorous, 


coolness of 


babies to 


I believe so.” 


THE SATURDAY 


“Showing thereby that 
tirely in hi 


you were not en 
confidence, Mrs. Ives?” 


“Or showing perhaps that 


nothing to confide,”’ said M Daniel Ive 
gently. 

The prosecutor erked } head tab 
‘The state is in possession of an abundance 


of material to prove that there was every- 
thing to confide, I assure you, Mr Ives. 
However, it not my inten 
more difficult for you thar 
How long ago did you 
come to Rosemont?” 

“About fifteen 

‘You were a widow 
port yourself?” 

““No, that’s | ardly 


ii entirely 


this any 


strictly necessary. 


years ago.” 

and obliged to sup 
I was not 
and I was nota 
deepened a little 


accurate 
supporting mys¢ 


widow.”” The pale rose 


under the black toque, but the voice was a 
trifle clearer than before 

“You mean that at the time you came to 
Rosemont your husband was still living?”’ 
The prosecutor made no attempt to dis- 
guise the astonishment in } oice 

‘I do not know whether he was living or 
not. He had left me, you see, sixteer 
years before I came to Rosemont. I learned 


three years ago that he was dead, but not 
when he died.” 

“Mrs. Ives, I do not wish to dwell on a 
subject that must be painful to you, but I 
would like to get this straight. Were you 
divorced?” 

“Tt is not at all painful to me,” said Pat 
rick Ives’ mother gently, her small gloved 
hands wrung tightly together on the edge of 
the witness box. “‘It happened many years 
ago, and my life since has been full of so 
many things. We were not divorced. My 
husband was younger than I and our mar- 
riage was not happy. He left 
much younger woman.” 

“Tt was believed in Rosemont that you 
were a widow, was it not?” 

‘Everyone in Rosemont believed me to 
be a widow except Pat, who had known the 
truth since he was quite a little boy. It was 
foolish of me not to tell the truth, perhaps, 
but I had a great distaste for pity.’’ She 
smiled again, graciously, at the prosecutor. 
“False pride was about the only luxury 
that I indulged in, in those days.” 

“You say that you were supporting bot! 
your son and yourself?” 

“No. Pat was doing any little jobs that 
he could get, as he had done since he sold 
papers on the corner when he was six years 
old.”” For a moment the smile faded and 
she eyed the prosecutor steadfastly, almost 
sternly, as though daring him to challenge 
that statement, and for a moment it looked 
as though he were about to do exactly that, 
when abruptly he veered 

‘*Were you in the garden the night of the 
nineteenth of June, Mrs. Ives?” 

“‘In the rose garden— yes.’ 

“Did you see Miss Page on her 
the sand pile?” 

‘I believe that I did, although I have 

i 


that particulal 


me for a 


way to 


nothing 


mind 


ixes It In my 


“Did you see your daughter-in-law?” 
at fo 
For a moment the faintest shadow passed 
over her face—a shadow of doubt, of hesi- 
tancy. Her glar ce went past the prosecu- 
tor to the place where her daughter-in-law 
was sitting, attentive, 


profoundly, their eyes met 


quietly and briefly, 


The shadow 
passed. 

“Which way was she going?”’ 

““She was going past the rose garden to- 
ward the back gate of the house.’ 

*‘Just one moment, Mrs. Ives 
the distance between Mr. Ives’ 
the Orchards?”’ 

“Well, that 
proach it. By 


What is 


house and 


depends on how you ap 
road it must be almost two 


miles, but if you use the little footpath 
that cuts across the meadows north of the 
house it would be less than a mile 


‘*Do you know where that path comes 


‘I believe that it 


summerhouse or playhouse on the 


at a littl 
Thorne 


comes out 


estate 


‘Far from the gardener’s cottage 
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ber, she said 
with the 
whether 
he would be back before I got to bed. She 
added that Pat was going to play poker.’ 
‘Nothing more?” 
‘That is a 
“Did you see her again that night?” 
“Ves.” 
‘Will you te 


‘I saw her twice 


that I remember.” 


} | > 
ius wher 


Not more thar 
three minutes after she passed me in the 
rose garden, she came back and went to- 
I was at 


working 


ward the house, almost running 


the far end of the garden by then, 
on some trellises, and I didn’t speak to her 
She seemed in a great hurry and I thought 


that she had probably forgotten some- 
thing—her bag, or a scarf for her hair, 
perhaps. She wasn’t wearing any hat. A 


} 


minute orso later she came out of the house 
and ran back down the path to the back 
gate.”’ 

‘Was she wearing a scarf on her hair?” 
mah 
“Had she a bag?”’ 
“IT don’t remember seeing a bag, but she 
have 
“She did not speak to you?”’ 
‘No.” 
‘And those were the two times that you 
to?”’ 

“Oh, no,”’ corrected Mrs. Ives gently. “I 
thought of those occasi 


might well had one.” 


eler 


ys as forming one 


time. I saw her again, a good deal later in 
the evening.” 

Once more the court room was filled with 
that strange stir--the movement of hun- 


dreds of bodies moving an inch nearer to 


the edges of chairs 


‘Good Lord!”’ murmured the reporter 
devoutly. ‘‘She’s going to give the girl an 
alibi! Look out, you old fox!”’ 


The prosecutor, thus disrespectfully and 


ly adjured, moved boldly 


inaudibly forward. 
‘At what time did you see your daughter- 
in-law, Mrs. Ives?” 

‘You've got to grant him nerve,” con- 


unabashed. “Or prob- 


tir ued the reporter, 
he’s betting that the old lady wouldn't 


; wife. 


ably 
perjure herself even to save her son’ 
I'd rather bet 
Mrs. Ives, who had been sitting silently 

. un- 


itor’s, 


t myself.” 


studying her nked fingers, raised an 
troubled countenance to the prose 


but for the first time she spoke as though 
she were weighing her word ] diffi- 
cuit tor me to give ou the exact time, as 
| did not OOK at a ¢ CK ] nad been in 
bed lor quite a littie while, however, and 
had turned out the light. I should say, 
roughly, that it might have been past 
ten It was quite dark when I came into 


the house myself, | d | believe 


that it stayed light at that 


remember, at 


time until long 


g 
after nine.”’ 

‘It was your habit to work in the garden 
until 1t Was dal 

‘Yes; gardening both my recreation 
and occupation ” Mr Ives’ tranq eyes 
smiled at the prosecutor thnoug! e eXx- 
pected to find in him an understanding soul 
‘Those hours after dinner were a great hap- 
piness to me, and often alte t was too dark 
for any further work I would prolong them 
by sitting on a bench in the rose a rand 
thinking over work well done. It was gen- 
erally dark before I came i 

“*And was on the night of the r eteentn 
of June?” 

‘Oh, yes; it had been dark for some time.” 

“Did you go straight to bed when you 


came it 


Continued on Page 87 











ry. 
loday 
Get a full-sized tube of [pana 


Tooth Paste at the drug store 
on the way home. 


lonight 


Brush your teeth and gums 
with Ipana, then massage your 
gums gently for a few minutes 
with [pana on your finger-tips. 


ry. 
| OMOrrow 
Rouse your gums with another 
brushing and with 


much 
better your whole mouth feels! 


massage 
Ipana, then see how 


NARRY out the simple 


A routine above forone 


full month. Your teeth 
will become whiter, your 
gums firmer and healthier, 
and Ipana’s delicious taste 
will make the whole proc- 


ess a pleasure! 


IPANA 


Tooth Paste 


STOL*’MYERS COME SPW ORK 
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IN MANCHEM LANDE WIRD SOGENANNTER 





‘“SwWISS CHEESE’ HERGESTELLT, ABER DER ECHTE, FEINE GESCHMACK 










FINDET SICH NUR IM ‘SWITZERLAND CHEESE” 





x Viany nations make so-called’ 
Swiss Cheese,” but the are, frie flavor IK) found onl y 


in esc Boies : 


se 

































insist on Switzerland Cheese be- 
cause they know it is above the y 
commonplace and always in ac- 
cord with the distinctive atmos- 
phere of their social events. 


‘‘ImporTED Swiss CHEESE.” 

You hear it across the counter or 
read it on the menu. But before 
you accept, ask—‘‘Imported from 
where?” Do you realize that 
every dairy country in the world 
makes so-called ‘‘Swiss Cheese’’? 
Much of it is exported. The gen- 
uine, however, comes only from 
the land of its origin—Switzer- 
land, and is thus marked on the 
| 


rina. 





Try Switzerland Cheese. Have 
it for dessert with toasted crackers 
and the demi-tasse; or with fresh 
fruit. Serve it with salads—in 
soups—with cold meat. It blends 
deliciously with all foods and 
accentuates their flavors. 





No nation can give the flavor 


The identifying mark of this 
and richness to its product that 


rare cheese is found on the rind 


Switzerland gives to its cheese. . . . countless imprints of the 

For no other nation has the same word ‘‘Switzerland.”” Look for 
mile-high pastures—spicy grass this word before you buy. There 

and hay—pure, soft water from is but one quality of Switzerland 
eternal snows—to create this su- : 


Cheese, although it varies in its 
natural color from a cream to a 
butter-yellow. This is due to 
the season of the year in which 
itis made. The ey.s also may be 
larger in some cheeses than 
others, but the rare, true flavor 
of Switzerland Cheese never 


perior quality. What's more, 
the Swiss cheese-maker has in- 
herited the skill of his ancestors 
and never varies from their high 
standards. 

Famous hotels and restaurants 
which search the world for un- 


ia / 
usual foods and delicacies serve varies. The best way to buy f 
Switzerland Cheese—by itself or Switzerland Cheese is in pound, 
as the ideal ingredient in fondues, half-pound, quarter-pound or ten- | 


cent pieces instead of sliced thin. 
Swiss Cheese Association, Berne, | 
Switzerland. 


Welsh rarebit, soups and exquisite 
dishes which only a great chef 


can create. Fastidious hostesses 





It's a gorgeous cold-cut platter that Roger Cretaux serves at the Roosevelt in New 
York. Slices of tongue, ham, beef, chicken and sausage garnished with sprigs 
of cress or parsley . . . and always generous portions of Switzerland Cheese 





SWITZERLAND CHEESE 


Genuine Swiss Cheese from Switzerland 





AT A GLANCE YOU CAN IDENTIFY SWITZERLAND CHEESE. 





THE RIND IS STAMPED WITH COUNTLESS IMPRINTS OF THE WORD *“SWITZI RLAND.”’ 







NO OTHER CHEESE CAN BE THUS MARKED. 






A Swiss cheese-maker takes a 


cheese to market on his head 


A homestead in the homeland 


of Switzerland Cheese 
























(Continued from Page 8&5) 

“No; I stopped for a moment in the 
flower room to put away the basket with 
my tools and to tidy up a bit. Gardening 
is a grubby business.’”’ Again that delicate, 
friendly smile. “Just as I was coming out 
I saw Melanie, the waitress, turning out the 
lights in the living room, and I remember 
thinking that it must be ten o'clock, as that 
was the time that she usually did it if the 
family were not at home. Then I went on 
up to bed. It wasn’t very long after I had 
turned out the light that I heard the front 
door close, and thought, ‘That must be 
Sue.’”’ 

“Tt didn’t occur to you that it might be 
your son?” 

“Oh, no; Pat never got in before twelve 
if he were playing cards.” 

“You say that you saw Mrs. Ives. Did 
she come straight up to your room?” 

“No; about five minutes after I heard 
the door close, I imagine. My room is in 
the left wing of the house, you understand, 
and I always leave my door a little ajar. 
Sue came to the door and asked in a whis- 
per, ‘Are you awake, mother?’ I said that 
I was and she came in, saying, ‘I brought 
you your fruit; I'll just put it on the 
stand.’”’ 

“Was she in the habit of doing that?”’ 

“No, not exactly in the habit—that was 
Pat’s task, but Sue is the most thoughtful 
child alive, and she had remembered that 
Pat wasn’t there.’”” Once more her eyes, 
loving and untroubled, smiled into Sue’s. 

‘Did you turn on the light, Mrs. Ives?”’ 

“No.” 

““Weren’t you going to take the fruit?” 

“Oh, no; I am not a very good sleeper, 
and I saved the fruit for the small hours of 
the morning.” 

“You were not able to see Mrs. Ives 
clearly, in that case?”’ 

“‘T could see her quite clearly; there was 
a very bright light in the hall.” 

“You noticed nothing extraordinary in 
her appearance?”’ 

“Nothing whatever.” 

“‘She was wearing the clothes that you 
had last seen her in?” 

‘‘She was wearing the dress, but she had 
taken off the coat, I believe.” 

‘*Ah-h!” sighed the court room under its 
breath. 

““What kind of a coat, Mrs. Ives?”’ 

“A little cream-colored flannel coat.” 
Not by the flicker of an eyelash did Mrs. 
Ives admit the sinister significance of that 
sigh. 

“Did she say anything further?”’ 

“Yes. I asked her whether she had en- 
joyed the movie, and she said that she had 
not gone to Rosemont, as she had met Ste- 
phen Bellamy in his car on her way to the 
Conroys’ and he had given her a lift. He 
told her that the picture in Rosemont was 
an old one that they had both seen, and 
suggested that they drive over by the River 
Road and see what was running in Lake- 
dale. When they got there they discovered 
that they had seen that film, too, so they 
drove around a little longer and then came 
home.” 

“That was all that she said?” 

“‘She wished me sweet dreams, I believe, 
and kissed me good night.” 

Under the gentle directness of her gaze 
the prosecutor’s face hardened. ‘‘ Where 
was the fruit that you speak of usually 
kept, Mrs. Ives?” 

“T believe that it was kept in a small re- 
frigerator in the pantry.” 

“‘Was there a sink in that pantry?” 

“Te.” 

The prosecutor advanced deliberately to- 
ward the witness box, lowering his voice to 
a strangely menacing pitch: ‘‘ Mrs. Ives, 
during the space that elapsed between the 
closing of the front door and Mrs. Patrick 
Ives’ appearance in your bedroom, there 
would have been ample time for her to have 
washed her hands at that sink, would there 
not?” 

“Oh, surely.” 

There was not even a second’s hesitation 
in that swift reply, not a second’s cloud over 
the lifted, slightly wondering face; but the 
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little cold wind moved again through the 
court room. Over the clear, unfaltering 
syllables there was the sound of running 
water-—of water that ran red, as Sue, the 
thoughtful, cleansed the hands that were to 
bear the fruit for the waiting mother. 

“That will be all, Mrs. Ives,’’ said the 
prosecutor. ‘‘Cross-examine.”’ 

She turned her face quietly toward Lam- 
bert’s ruddy one. 

“T’ll keep you only a minute, Mrs. Ives.” 
The rotund voice was softened to one of 
friendliest concern. ‘‘Mrs. Ives seemed 
quite herself when she came into the 
room?” 

“‘ Absolutely herself.” 

“No undue agitation?” 

“She was not agitated in the slightest.” 

“Mr. Farr has asked you whether your 
son ever confided to you that he was having 
an affair with Mrs. Bellamy. I ask you 
whether he ever intimated that he was un- 
happy.” 

“Not ever.” 

“Did Mrs. Ives?” 

“ Never.” 

“What was your impression as to their 
relations?” 

“T thought ” For the first time the 
clear voice faltered, broke. She forced it 
back to steadiness relentlessly. “I thought 
that they were the happiest people that 
ever lived,” said Patrick Ives’ mother. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Ives,”’ said Mr. Lam- 
bert gently. “That will be all.” 


“Want me to bring back a sandwich?” 
inquired the reporter hospitably, gathering 
up his notes. 

“Please,” said the red-headed girl. 

“Sure you don’t want to trail along? 
That drug store really isn’t half bad.” 

“T’m always afraid that something might 
happen to me and that I mightn’t get 
back,” explained the red-headed girl. ‘‘ Like 
getting run over, or arrested or kidnaped 
or something. . One with lettuce in it, 
please.” 

She sat contemplating the remaining oc- 
cupants of the press seats about her with 
fascinated eyes. Evidently others were 
agitated by the same fears that haunted 
her. At any rate three or four dozen were 
still clinging to their places, reading or 
writing or talking with impartial anima- 
tion. They looked much nicer and less im- 
personal scattered about like that, but they 
still made her feel dreadfully shy and in- 
competent. They all knew one another so 
well; they wereso casual and self-contained. 
Hurrying through the corridors, their ri- 
bald, salty banter broke over her in waves, 
leaving her drowned and forlorn. 

She liked them awfully—that lanky, 
middle-aged man with the shrewd, sensi- 
tive face, jabbering away with the opulent- 
looking young creature in the sealskin cap 
and cloak; that Louisville reporter with 
her thin pretty face and little one-sided 
smile; that stocky youngster with the 
white teeth and the enormous vocabulary 
and the plaid necktie; that really beauti- 
ful girl who looked like an Italian opera 
singer and swore like a pirate, and arrived 
every day exactly an hour late in a flame- 
colored blouse up to her chin and a little 
black helmet down to her eyebrows. 

‘‘Here’s your sandwich,” said the re- 
porter—‘“‘two of ’em, just to show my 
heart’s in the right place. The poisonous- 
looking pink one is currant jelly and the 
healthy-looking green one is lettuce. That’s 
what I call a balanced ration! Fall to!” 

The red-headed girl fell to obediently 
and gratefully. 

“TI do like the way newspaper people 
look,”’ she said when only a few crumbs of 
the balanced ration remained. 

‘Ten thousand thanks,”’ said the news- 
paper man. ‘Myself, I do like the way 
lady authoresses look.” 

“‘T mean I like them because they look 
so-so awfully alive,”’ explained the red- 
headed girl sedately, keeping her eyes on 
the girl in the flame-colored blouse lest the 
cocky young man beside her should read 
the unladylike interest that he roused in 
her. 
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“Ah, well, in that case, not more than 
one thousand thanks,” said the reporter 
“and those somewhat tempered. Look 
alive, do we? There's a glowing tribute for 
you! I trust that you'll be profoundly 
ashamed of yourself when I inform you 
that I meant nothing of the kind when I ex- 
tolled the appearance of lady authoresses. 
Dead or alive, I like the way their hair 
grows over their ears, and their discreet 


use of dimples, and the useless length of | 


their eyelashes. Meditate on that for 


a while!” 

The red-headed girl meditated, while 
both her color and her dimples deepened. 
At the end of her meditations she inquired 
politely, “‘Is it true that Mr. Bellamy’s 
counsel broke his leg?”’ 

“Couldn't be truer. Fell down the Sub- 
way stairs at 11:45 last night and is safe 
in the hospital this morning. Lambert's 
taking over Bellamy’s defense; he and 


those two important, worried-looking kids | 
that sit beside him at the desk down there | 


reading great big enormous law books 
and ate assistant counsel—whatever that 
means. Ah, here’s Ben Potts! Fine 
fellow, Ben. . . . We're off!” 

“Mr. Elliot Farwell!” 

A thickset, broad-shouldered individual, 
with hair as slick as oiled patent leather, 
puffy eyes and overprominent blue jowls, 
moved heavily toward the witness box. An 


_overgaudy tie that looked as though it 


came from the ten-cent store and had ac- 
tually come from France; a waistcoat that 
made you think vaguely of checks, though 
it was quite guiltless of them; a handker- 
chief with an orange-and-green monogram 
ramping across one corner—the stuff of 
which con men and race-track touts and 
ham actors and men about town are made. 
The red-headed girl eyed him severely. 
Thus she was wont to regard his little 
brother and big brother at the night clubs, 
as they leaned conqueringly across little 
tables, offering heavily engraved flasks to 
limp chits clad in shoulder straps and chif- 
fon handkerchiefs. 

“Mr. Farwell, where were you on the 
afternoon of the nineteenth of June at 
about five o’clock?”’ 

“At the Rosemont Country Club.” 

Not a pleasant voice at all, Mr. Farwell’s; 
a heavy, sullen voice, thickened and coars- 
ened with some disreputable alchemy. 

‘“What were you doing?” 

“I was just hanging around after golf, 
having a couple of drinks.” 

“Did you see Mrs. Patrick Ives?”’ 

wet Ch 

“Talk with her?” 

“Will you give us the substance of your 
conversation?” 

Mr. Farwell shifted his bulk uneasily in 
his chair. ‘‘How do you mean—the sub- 
stance of it?”’ 

“Just outline what you said to Mrs. 
Ives.” 

“Well, I told her 
lumbered to silence. 
that?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Farwell.” Judge Car- 
ver’s voice was edged with impatience. 

“‘T told her that she’d better keep an eye 
on her husband,” blurted Mr. Farwell des- 
perately. 

“Did you give her any reason for that?” 

“Of course I gave her a reason.”’ 

“Well, just give it to us, too, will you?” 

“IT told her that he was making a fool of 
himself with Mimi.” 

“Nothing more specific than that?” 

“Well, I told her that they were meeting 
each other secretly.” 

““Where?”’ 

“At the gardener’s cottage at the Or- 
chards.’” Those who were near enough 
could see the little beads of sweat on Mr 
Farwell’s forehead. 

“How did you know that?”’ 

“Orsini told me.”’ 

“And who is Orsini?” 

“‘He’s the Bellamys’ man of all work 
tends to the garden and furnace and all that 
kind of thing.” 

Continued on Page 89 
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“Do I have to answer 
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Pipe Smoker Finds 
Price Does Not 
Determine Tobacco 
Satisfaction 


Starting with expensive tobaccos he 
finally came down to one that 
is now his favorite 


Apparently in selecting a certain tobacco 
smokers suspend the rule: “The more you 
pay, the better you'll like it.” 

After all, satisfaction is a matter of taste, 
not of price. For that reason the quality 
atid flavor of Edgeworth have never been 
changed 
will like it ten vears from 
your taste changes 


If you like Edgeworth today vou 


today —- unless 


Here is an interesting letter from a young 
man who shows signs of becoming a life 
member of the Edgeworth Club 


Larus & Bro. ¢ 
Richmond, Va 


Gentlemen 


I'm just a young man—less 
About five years ag 1 switched from 
cigarettes to a pips Why? Because [| 
found that a pipe required the least at 
tention and also interrupted me in my 
work the least 


At first I only smoked the more expen- 
I 


sive brands of tobacc hen I tried the 
less expensive blends. | guess | tried them 
all. Finatly I tried Edgewortt i liked it 
at the start—and repeated, and repeated 

For the last four years I have smoked 


wthing but Edgeworth—except when I 
was unable to obtain it And, when 










n i i never | 

ildn't get it and had t ibstitute, I 
was glad to ret to Edgeworth as 

possible Now I smoke ab tw " 
{ Edgeworth every four d 

N ke th N 
Edgew 

> T 
1A. Johnstor 
fo those who have 


never tried Edgeworth 
we make this offer 
Let us send you 
tree samples of Edg« 
worth so that you may 
to the 


put it pipe test 
If vou like the sam 
ples, vou'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
vou buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality 

Write your name 
1d address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company ; me 


Ric hmond Va 


21st Street 
We'll be 


of your tobacco 


grateful for the name and ad- 
dress dealer, too, if vou 
care to add them 
Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
t the needs and means of all purchasers 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 


Readv-Rubbed are packed in 


small, pocket 
n handsome humidors hold 
"ae 


several handy in 


On your radio— tune in on WRVA. Richmond, Va he Badge 
worth Station. Wave length 254.1 mate 80 bilecycies 
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PIPING 


Gas booster pumping station of the Sinctair Oit & Gas Co., Garber, Okla. 
throughout; chosen y & their standard of quality, characteristic of all CRANE products down to the humble sink faucet 


The battle of Benninghoff Run 


Through the sucking mud of Oil Creek 
valley, primitive tank wagons by the thou- 
sand slithered, sank hub deep, creaked on 
unendingly. It was 1865, and oil was on 
the move from the wells to the re- 
fineries. 

Looking at the straining horses, mules, 
and oxen, in that Pennsylvania quagmire, 
a dreamer visioned a more practical, eco- 
nomical way to transport oil. Why not, he 
reasoned, send it through pipes like water? 


The completion of his first pipe-line, 
from Benninghoff Run to Shaffer, marked 
an uprising of thousands of teamsters 
whose livelihood it threatened. They 
overpowered the lines’ defenders, burned 
down the storage tanks, tore up the 
pipes. 

But they could not destroy the power 
of that “new-fangled idea.” It was rooted 
too deeply in economic necessity. Today, 
these arteries of the oil industry are over 


Crane valves and fittings used 


85,000 miles long. Through forest and 
swamp, hanging from canyon walls, over 
hills and under rivers, they carry 2,000,000 
barrels of crude oil daily. And another 
161,800 miles of pipe-lines, aided by 
booster stations,convey many billion cubic 
feet of natural and manufactured gas. 

From the very beginning, Crane has 
supplied valves, fittings, and piping ma- 
terials, for every requirement of the oil 
and gas industries. 


CRANE 


MATERIALS TO CONVEY AND CONTROL OIL, GAS, STEAM, AND LIQUID 


WRITE CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty-two Cities 


National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco, and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton; Montreal, and St. Johns, Quebec; Ipswich, England 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 





CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
C#® CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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(Continued from Page 87) 

“Well, just how did Orsini come to tell 
you about this, Mr. Farwell?” 

“Because I’d twice seon Mrs. Bellamy 
take the Perrytown bus, alone, and I told 
Orsini that I’d give him ten dollars if he 
found out for me where she was going. He 
said he didn’t need to find out—he knew.” 

“Did he tell you how he knew?” 

“Yes; he knew because it was he that 
loaned her the key to the cottage. She’d 
found out that he had the key, and she told 
him some cock-and-buli story about want- 
ing to practice on the cottage piano that 
the gardener had there, and he used to loan 
it to her whenever she asked for it, and gen- 
erally she’d forget to give it back to him till 
the next day.” 

“How did he happen to have it?” 

“The Thornes’ gardener was a friend of 
his, and he left it with Orsini when he went 
off on his vacation to Italy, because he’d 
left some kind of home-brew down in the 
cellar and he wanted Orsini to keep an eye 
on it.” 

“Did you know when she had last bor- 
rowed it?” 

“Yes; she’d borrowed it round noon on 
the nineteenth. I went by her house a little 
before one to see if she would take lunch 
with me at the club, and Orsini was fixing 
up the gate in the picket fence. He told me 
that Mimi had left about half an hour ago 
in their car, asking for the key, as she said 
she wanted to go to the cottage to practice. 
So I went after her.” 

“To the gardener’s cottage?”’ 

“Yoa." 

““Was she there?” 

“No. 

“How did you know that she wasn’t 
there, Mr. Farwell?” 

“Because there wasn’t any car, nor any 
music either.”’ 

Tiere was a surly defiance in Farwell’s 
tone that the prosecutor blandly ignored. 

“Did you go into the cottage?” 

“*No; it was locked.” ° 

““What did you do then?” 

“It started to rain while I was standing 
on the porch and I stopped and tossed up a 
coin as to whether to go on to the club, hop- 
ing it would clear up enough for golf, or to 
go back to the bungalow. It came tails, so 
I waited for a minute or so and went on to 
the club.” 

“Who did you find there?” 

“Mrs. Bellamy, Dick Burgoyne, the 
Conroys, the Dallases, Sue Ives—all the 
crowd. It cleared up after lunch and most 
of us went off to the links. Sue made up a 
foursome with the Conroys and Steve Bel- 
lamy, who turned up on the two o’clock 
train. Mimi played a round with Burgoyne 
and I went with George Dallas. We all got 
round within a few minutes of each other 
and sat around, getting drinks and gab- 
bing.” 

‘‘Was it then that you told Mrs. Ives 
about this affair of her husband’s?”’ 

“It was around that time.” 

“Was Mr. Ives there?” 

“No; he’d telephoned that he couldn’t 
get out till dinnertime.” 

‘“* Just what made you tell Mrs. Ives this 
story, Mr. Farwell?” 

Elliot Farwell’s heavy jowls became 
slightly more prominent. ‘“‘ Well, I’d hada 
drink too many, I guess, and I was good 
and fed up with the whole thing. I thought 
Sue was a peach, and it made me sick to see 
what Ives was getting away with.” 

““What did Mrs. ives say?” 

‘She said that I was out of my head, and 
I told her that I’d bet her a thousand dol- 
lars to five cents that Mimi and Pat would 
tell some fairy stories about what they were 
doing that evening and meet at the cottage. 
And I told her that I’d waited behind the 
bushes at the lodge gates the week before 
when Sue was in New York, and seen both 
of them go up the drive—Mimi on foot 
and Ives ten minutes later in the car. That 
worried her; she wasn’t sure how sober I 
was, but she cut out telling me I was crazy.” 

He paused and the prosecutor lifted an 
impatient voice: “‘Then what, Mr. Far- 
well?” 
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“Well, a little while after that George 
Dallas came over and said that if Sue 
wanted him to, he’d stop on the way home 
and show her how to make the new cock- 
tail that he’d been telling her about, so that 
she could surprise Pat with it at dinner. 
And she said all right, and we all piled into 
our cars and headed for her place—all ex- 
cept Mimi and Bellamy. They’d left a few 
minutes before, because they had dinner 
early.” 

“Did you have any further conversation 
with Mrs. Ives on the subject?” 

“Not anything that you'd call conversa- 
tion. There was a whole crew jabbering 
around there at her place.” 

“Well, did she mention it again?’ 

“Oh, well, she came up to me just when I 
was going—I was looking around for my 
hat in the hall—and she said, ‘ Elliot, don’t 
tell anyone else that you’ve told me about 
this, will you?’ And I said, ‘All right.’ 
And she said, ‘Promise. I don’t want it to 
get back to Pat that I know until I decide 
what to do.’ And so I said sure I’d prom- 
ise. And then I cleared out.” 

In the hushed court room his voice 
sounded ugly and defiant, but he kept his 
face turned stubbornly away from Sue Ives’ 
clear attentive eyes, which never once had 
left it, and which widened a little now, 
gravely ironic, as the man who had prom- 
ised not to tell sullenly broke that promise. 

“Oh,” whispered the red-headed girl 
fiercely—‘“‘oh, the cad! He’s trying to 
make it look as though she did it—as 
though she meant to do it even then.” 

“Oh, come on now!” remonstrated the 
reporter judicially. ‘Give the poor devil 
his due! After all, he’s on oath, and the 
prosecutor’s digging into him with a pickax 
and spade. Here, look out, or we'll miss 
something!” 

“And after you and Mr. Burgoyne had 
dined, Mr. Farwell?’’ 

“Well, I had a rotten headache, so I de- 
cided that I wouldn’t go over to Dallas’ for 
the poker game after ail, but that I’d turnin 
and read a detective story that I’d brought 
out with me. I called up George to ask if 
he’d have enough without me, and he said 
yes, so I decided that I'd call it a night and 
went up to my bedroom.” 

“Did you see Mr. Burgoyne before he 
left?” 

“Yes, he stuck his head in the door just 
as I was putting on my bathrobe and asked 
if there was anything he could do, and I 
said nothing but tell George I was sorry.” 

“Have you any idea what time that 
was?” 

“Tt must have been round quarter to 
nine; the party was to start about nine, 
and he was walking.” 

“Did you read for long after he left?” 

“Yes, I read right along; but about half- 
past nine I got up for a cigarette, and I 
couldn’t find a match, so I started hunting 
through the pockets of the golf suit I’d been 
wearing, for my lighter. It wasn’t there. I 
remembered that I’d used it on the way 
over to the cottage—I kept it in my pocket 
with my loose change—and all of a sudden 
it came back to me that I'd pulled a hand- 
kerchief out of that pocket when I was get- 
ting that coin to toss up on the porch and 
I’d thought I heard something drop, and 
looked around a little, but I didn’t pay 
much attention to it, because I thought 
probably it was just some change that had 
rolled off the porch. I realized then that it 
must have been the lighter and I was sore 
as the devil.” . 

“Will you tell us why, Mr. Farwell?” 

‘Because I didn’t want anyone to know 
I’d been hanging round the cottage, and 
the lighter was marked on the inside.” 

“Marked with your name?” 

“Marked with an inscription—Elliot, 
from Mimi, Christmas, 1918.” 

The coarse voice was suddenly shaken, 
the coarse face suddenly pale— Elliot, from 
Mimi, Christmas, 1918. 

““What did you do after you missed the 
lighter, Mr. Farwell?” 

“Well, I cursed myself good and plenty 
and went on a hunt for matches down- 
stairs. There wasn’t one in the whole 
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WASH ONCE... 





Then .. 





WASH AGAIN... 


AND... 





watch this massage roll out 
hidden pore-dirt! 


T’S startling . . .the amount of 
dirt that hides in your pores. 
Only when men see this pink 

cream turn gray with pore-dirt 
after a few seconds’ massage, do 
they realize why their faces sel- 
dom show the healthy glow of 
a really clean skin. 

Pore-dirt gets grimed in un- 
der the skin of every face. The 
wash cloth doesn’t budge it. To 
prove this we urge you to send 
for the FREE tube offered be- 
low and to wash your face —- 
twice—before using it. 

Then prepare your pride for 


a real shock! 
Rubs in pink. Rolls out 
a dingy GRAY! 


Squeeze a little cream from the 
sample tube. Rub it onto your 
face, around the chin, where the 
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Photograph taken under the lens of powerful 

microscope showing section of skin before using 

Pompeian Massage Cream. The light area at the 
right shows the cream spread on the skin 


nose meets the face, over the 
nose itself. Continue rubbing. 

In a few seconds the dried 
cream rolls out. Pink? No, a 
dingy gray! Dark with the 
pore-dirt that grayed your 
complexion!! 

Then 
Clean! No unsightly black- 


look in the mirror. 
heads now. Your pores are 
freed. Your skin a-tingle with 
a healthy, fresh glow that causes 
folks to say, “Gosh, you sure 
look well today ...” 


FREE test convinces 
thousands 


You can buy a jar of Pompeian 
at any toilet goods counter for 
60c. We'd rather you tested it 
FREE. Fill in the coupon and 
mail it to us—right now, while 
you are reading this message. 


+ ty 
\ ~ 4 
Photomicrograph of the same section of skin 
after using Pompeian Massage Cream. Compare 


the skin tone. Note the dried pellets of cream, 
dark with the pore-dirt that has been rolled free 


POMPEIAN MASSAGE CREAM 


The Pompeian Company, Dept. 

306-1, 595 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a gen- 

erous trial tube of Pompeian Mas- 

sage Cream enough for three 
facial massages 


Name 


City 
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Every Evening 


at\_losing lime 


A complete picture of that 
day's business .... Easy to 
with this 
National Form ..... 
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time 


ana 


have now .... 


that saves 
bx ” ks 


retailer, wholesaler, and manufac- 


Sy stem 
several for 
turer, 


The back and front of Form 


as facing pages in a loose 
er, reduce b« okkeeping to 
its simplest terms, and give a com- 


1 


plete picture of business day by 


day, month by month. 

This method works by f/ota/s 
total increase of money you owe, 
and of money owed you; total sales; 

} | . 
total returns and allowantes; total 


purc hases, 


total expenditures, etc. 
The t 


ital of the debits equals 
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that of the credits, automatically 
checking the entries and keeping 
the books in balance. Errors are 
immediately and automatically re- 


V ealed. 


National Form No. 7072-CL sum- 
marizes your daily transactions, 
dispenses with journal and cash 
book, does away with daily posting 
to your general ledger, and abol- 
ishes the old method of keeping 
your bank balance on the stub of 
the check book. Kept in a National 
Post Binder, it can be expanded by 


adding sheets as the business grows. 


Ask to see National Form No. 
7072-CL, at your stationer’s. If he 
hasn’t it, write us for folder and 
name of nearest stationer who can 
supply you. National Blank Book 
23 Riverside, Holyoke, 


Massachusetts. 


Company, 


can give? He can mean much 


f good counsel and service for 


fessional and personal activities 
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darned place and I was too lazy to get into 
my clothes again, so I called up Dick at the 
Dallases’ and asked him to be sure to bring 
some home with him.” 

“*What time did you telephone?” 


“T didn’t look at the time. It was half- 
past nine when I started to look for the 
matches. Quarter to ten—ten minutes to, 
maybe.” 

“Did you go back to bed 

“Yes; but I went on reading for quite 
a while. I'd dozed off by the time Dick 
came in, though the light was still burning.” 

““What time was that?” 

“A little after half-past eleven.” 

The prosecutor stood eying the heavy 
countenance before him speculatively for a 


9 


| moment, and then, with a quick shake of 


his narrow, sleek, finely poised head, took 
his decision. “Mr. Farwell, when did you 
first tell the story that you have been tell- 
ing us?” 

“On June twenty-first.” 

“‘Where did you tell it?” 

“Tn your office.” 

**At whose request?” 

sé At a _ 

Mr. Lambert, who had been sitting 
twitching in his chair, emitted a roar of 
protest as he bounded to his feet that effectu- 
ally drowned out any information Mr. Far- 
well was about toimpart. “I object, Your 
Honor! I object! What does it matter 
whether this witness told his story in the 
prosecutor’s office or the Metropolitan Op- 
era House? The point is that he’s telling it 
here, and anything else is deliberately be- 
side the mark. I ——” 

“The court is inclined to agree with you, 
Mr. Lambert. What is the object of estab- 
lishing when, where and why Mr. Farwell 
told this story, Mr. Farr?” 

“Because, Your Honor, it is entirely ow- 
ing to the insistence of the state that Mr. 
Farwell is at present making a series of ad- 
missions that if misinterpreted by the jury 
might be highly prejudicial to Mr. Farwell. 
There is not one chance in a hundred that 
the defense would have brought out under 
cross-examination the fact that Mr. Far- 
well was at the gardener’s cottage on the 
nineteenth of June—a fact that I have de- 
liberately elicited in my zeal to set all the 
available facts before the jury. But in com- 
mon fairness to Mr. Farwell, I think that I 
should be permitted to bring out the cir- 
cumstances under which I obtained this in- 
formation.” 

Judge Carver paraded his fine, keen old 
eyes meditatively from the ruddy full moon 
of Mr. Lambert’s countenance to the black- 
and-white etching of the prosecutor’s, cold 
as ice, for all the fever of intensity behind 
it; on farther still to the bull-necked and 
blue-jowled occupant of the witness box. 
There was a faint trace of distaste in their 
depths as they returned to the prosecutor. 
Perhaps it was that distaste that swung 
back the pendulum. Judge Carver had the 
reputation of being as fair as he was hard. 

“Very well, Mr. Farr. The court sees no 
impropriety in having you state those cir- 
cumstances as briefly as possible.” 

“May I have an objection to that, Your 
Honor?” Lambert’s face had deepened to a 
fine claret. 

“Certainly.” 

“On the morning of the twenty-first of 
June,”’ said Mr. Farr, “I asked Mr. Far- 
well to come to my office. When he arrived 
I told him that we had information in our 
hands that definitely connected him with 
this atrocious crime, and that I sincerely 
advised him to make a clean breast of all 
his movements. He proceeded to do so 
promptly, and told me exactly the same 
story that he has told you. It came, 
frankly, as a surprise to me, but it in no 
way altered or modified the state’s case. I 
therefore decided to put Mr. Farwell on the 
stand in order to let you have all the facts.”’ 

“Was the information that you possessed 
connecting Mr. Farwell with the crime the 
cigarette lighter, Mr. Farr?” inquired 
Judge Carver gravely. 

“No, Your Honor; it was Mrs. Ives’ tel- 
ephone conversation with Stephen Bel- 

lamy, asking whether Elliot had not told 
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him anything. There was no other Elliot 
in Mrs. Ives’ circle of acquaintances.” 

“Is the lighter in the possession of the 
state at present?” 

“‘No, Your Honor,”’ remarked the pros- 
ecutor blandly. ‘‘The state’s case would be 
considerably simplified if it were.” 

His eye rested, fugitive but penetrating, 
on Mr. Lambert’s heated countenance. 

“That is all that you desired to state, 
Mr. Farr?” 

“Yes, Your Honor. No further ques- 
tions, Mr. Farwell. Cross-examine.” 

‘“‘What kind of a cigarette lighter was 
this, Mr. Farwell?’’ There was an ominous 
rumble in Lambert’s voice. 

‘“*A little black enamel and silver thing 
that you could light with one hand. They 
brought a lot of them over from England in 
"17 and ’18.” 

“Had anyone ever suggested to you that 
this lighter might possibly prove a danger- 
ous weapon against you if it fell into the 
hands of the defense?”’ inquired Mr. Lam- 
bert, in what were obviously intended to be 
silken tones. 

“No,” replied Mr. Farwell belligerently; 
“no one ever told me anything of the kind.” 

Mr. Farr permitted himself a fleeting and 
ironic smile in the direction of his adversary 
before he turned a countenance lit with 
splendid indignation toward the jury. 

“Mr. Farwell, you told the prosecutor 
that you had had a couple of drinks before 
you confided this story about her husband 
to Mrs. Ives. Was that accurate, or had 
you had more?” 

“I'd had three or four, maybe 
remember.” 

“Three or four after you came off the 
links?”’ 

“Well, what of it?”’ 
jutting dangerously. 

“Be good enough to answer my question, 
Mr. Farwell.” 

‘All right, three or four after I came off 
the links.” 

“And three*or four before you started?”’ 

“IT don’t remember how many; we all 
had something at lunch.” 

“You had had too many, hadn’t you, 
Mr. Farwell?”’ 

“Too many for what?” 

“Too many for Mimi Bellamy’s good, 
let us say.”” Mr. Lambert caught a menac- 
ing movement from the chair occupied by 
the prosecutor and hurried on: ‘ Would 
you have been quite so explicit to Mrs. Ives 
if you had not had those drinks?” 

“I don’t know whether I would or not.” 
The little beads of sweat on the low forehead 
were suddenly larger. ‘‘I’d been thinking 
for quite a while that she ought to know 
what was going on.” 

““Tsee. And just what did you think was 
to be gained by her knowledge?” 

“T thought she’d put a stop to it.” 

“Put a stop to it with a knife, Mr. Far- 
well?’’ inquired Mr. Lambert, ferociously 
genial. 

And suddenly there leaped from the dull 
eyes before him a flame of such raw agony 
that Mr. Lambert took a hasty and pru- 
dent step backward. 

““What do you take me for? 
she’d make him cut it out.” 

“And it was absolutely essential to you 
that he should cut it out, wasn’t it, Mr. 
Farwell?” 

“What?” 

“You were endeavoring to persuade Mrs. 
Bellamy to divorce Mr. Bellamy and marry 
you, weren’t you, Mr. Farwell?” 

Mr. Farwell sat glaring dumbly at his 
tormentor out of those strange eyes. 

““Weren’t you?” 

“Yes.”’ As baldly as though Mr. Far- 
well were stating that he had tried to get 
her to play a game of bridge. 

“How long had it been since your affec- 
tion for her had revived?” 

“It hadn’t revived. My affection for her, 
if that’s what you want to call it, hadn’t 
ever stopped.” 

“Oh, Isee. And at the time of the mur- 
der you were not convinced that it was 
hopeless?” 


“No.” 


I don’t 


Farwell’s jaw was 


I thought 


Continued on Page 92 
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To navigate drifts it is at times necessary 


to equip the trucks with snow plows, 
as on the truck in the distance. 


Trucks to the Frozen North 


N THE trackless heart of the upper Dominion 

International Speed Trucks are bold explorers. 
The McInnes Fish Company, Ltd., Edmonton, Al- 
berta, operating the northernmost inland fisheries 
on the North American continent, takes them into 
the Great Slave Lake region, ina latitude as far north 
as Greenland, to fish for whitefish through the ice. 

Last winter, in spite of the hardships of heavy 
snows, with temperatures falling to 55° below 
zero, the McInnes International Speed Trucks trans- 


ported 1,200,000 pounds of fish to headquarters, 
besides serving the crews of fishermen with a winter 
hauling of supplies. 

The splendid qualities, for which Internationals 
have been called to the difficult hauling problems 
the world around, are in reserve in every Speed 
Truck and every Heavy-Duty Truck of International 
Harvester manufacture. Every owner will be given 
faithful performance by the Internationals he buys, 
and Service he will find always close at hand. 


The International line includes the Special Delivery for loads up to “-ton; 4 and 6&cylinder Speed Trucks of 1's, 1's and 2-ton sizes; Heavy-Duty Trucks 


ranging from 2': to S-ton sizes; Motor Coaches; and McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractors. Write for folder on Internationals for your business. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. (weorroratep) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL 


TRUCKS 








Aberdeen, S. D. 
Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Aurora, Ill. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Billings, Mont. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
D. 


Bismarck, N. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brandon, Man. 
Bronx, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CONTINENT-WIDE SERVICE is rendered to International Trucks through these 154 Branches in the United States and Canada: 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cairo, IL. 
Calgary, Alta. 
Camden, N. J. 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Chicago, Ill. (3) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia, S. C. 
Columbus, Obio 


Council Bluffs, lowa 


Dallas, Tex. 
Davenport, lowa 


Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dubuque, lowa 
Duluth, Minn. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Elmira, N. Y. 

El Paso, Tex. 
Erie, Pa. 

Estevan, Sask. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Fort Dodge, lowa 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Gary, Ind. 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Green Bay, Wis. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Helena, Mont. 
Houston, Tex. 


Hutchinson, Kan. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jackson, Mich. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Joliet, Il. 
Kankakee, Hl. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lethbridge, Alta. 
Lexington, Ky. 
I incoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


London, Ont. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Mason City, lowa 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn 
Minot, N. D. 
Montreal, Que. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 

New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
No. Battletord, Sask 
Ogdensburg, N. Y 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Parsons, Kan. 
Peoria, Ll. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. L. 
Quebec, Que. 
Quincy, Ill. 
Regina, Sask. 
Richmond, Ind 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, IIL. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
St. John, N. B. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


St joseph, Mo 

St. Louis, Mo. (2) 
Salina, Kan. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Scranton, Pa 

Shreve port, La 
Sioux City, lowa 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, LIL. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mo, 


Springfield, Ohio 
Y 


Syracuse, N. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


Toledo, Ohio 
Topeka, Kan 
Toronto, Ont. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Vancouver, B. C 
Waterloo, lowa 
Watertown, N. Y 
Watertown, 8S. D 
Wichita, Kan 


Winona, Minn. 


Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 


Yorkton, Sask 
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You Can’t Be Sure Your 
Motor is Safe Without 
Automatic Protection 


Tests prove the necessity for positive, 
automatic motor protection —leaving no 
chance for the car owner to guess or forget 


Closes Itself 


when your motor 


needs heat. 


Opens Itself | 


when your motor | 








needs cool air. 





A' TOMOTIVE au- 
thorities know 
definitely that cold is the 


cause of 50% 


now 


to 75% of 
all premature motor wear. 
At 60° Fahrenheit your 
motor is in danger. 

You may know 
when danger occurs—but just as sure as 
your motor goes unprotected, cold will 
strike and leave its trail of trouble and 


expense 


advice. 


not 


Such is the certainty of damage that 
comes from cold. So certain, in fact, that 
the need for a remedy 

of equal certainty. Thus, science has per- 
Auto- 
the car 


engineers foresaw 


fected automatic motor protection. 
chance for 
or guess. 


natie leaving no 
to torget 


Be on the safe 


owner 

side this year. Don't 
give cold a chance at your motor. 

“Over-choking’’ warns you! 

f delayed 

the danger Out 

“choke '’—flooding cylinders 

ind cylinder with raw gasoline. 

surfaces are washed 

oil film of protection. 

Vital motor parts are exposed to grind- 

ing fric Excessive dilution follows, 

fouled plugs, high consump- 

tion carbonization, corrosion 

These are the 

ig repair bills — 

is responsible. 


and 


signals. 


oughing, spitting noises 
starting are 
omes the 

‘ai 
walls 
metal 


the vital 


Glass-like 


clean of 


tion. 
spark gas 
extreme 
} ! . 
unaer wear. 
} 


nd rapid cy 
that bring 
cold alone 


troubles 


for } 


w h ich 
Winterfront regulates motor 


temperature—keeps cold out—ends 
heat-waste--automatically 


radiator on your car was put 
thus to prevent 
An efh- 


350 to 


heat 
hot 


to waste 
overheating in weather. 
radiator throws away 
40°), of heat of the fuel. At 60 


Fahrenheit there is no heat to spare 


cient 


the 


yet heat-waste continues through the 
there 
to eth iently con- 
that’s at the 
heat-waste occurs. 

Winterfront 
radiator 


radiator. Obviously, therefore, 


only one place 
trol motor temperature 
radiator, where 
Automatic 
the 


Pines com- 


pletely covers and re- 


mains closed until the motor is warm 


The motor car dealer who 
recommends and sells you 
a Pines Automatic Winter- 
front is considering your 
interests first. 

Your dealer will 
supply you. 


enough to operate with- 
out damage to vital parts. | 
The shutters then begin 
to open, automatically, al- | 
lowing the entrance of 
exactly enough air 
to maintain a scientifically 
correct temperature. 
Important—When your motor stops- 
Wizterfront shutters start to close, and are 
fully closed while your motor is hot. Thus 
you are certain always of complete motor 
protection. There is no chance for danger- 
ous neglect. 


With a Winterfront on 
“‘warm-up"’ in seconds. You 
dangerous ‘‘choke"’ habit because Win- 
terfront eliminates the need for it. Your 
motor starts quicker and easier with less 
battery strain. You enjoy a_ noticeable 
increase in gasoline economy snug | 
warmth inside your car — summertime 
smoothness and flexibility in your motor. | 


Take his 


cool 


your car, you | 


lose the 


Put on any car in ten minutes 


Pines Automatic Winterfront is sold by 
automobile and accessory dealers every- 
where. It is installed in than ten | 
minutes without changes of any nature | 
to your car. Models for all cars priced | 
$22.50 to $30.00. Special models for Ford, 
$15.00; Chevrolet, $17.50; Dodge Four, 
$20.00. Slightly higher prices in the Rocky 
Mountain area and West 
Pines Winterfront Company, 422 
Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago. 


less 


also Canada. 


North 








Pines Automatic Winterfront 
is the only Automatic Radi- 
ator Shutter on the Market 


It is automatic 
because— 


There is no other way to assure you 
of timely, constant protection against 
the destroying force of cold. When 
cold strikes—Winterfront is always 
ready. You can’t forget to operate it. 
There’s nothing to remember. Its 
results are possible only because it 
is automatic. 
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(Continued from Page 90 

“T see. But you were a good deal dis- 
turbed over this affair with Mr. Ives, 
weren’t you?” 

at hag 

“And when you went home you had a 
few more drinks just to celebrate the fact 
that you’d fixed everything up, didn’t 
you?” 

“‘T had another drink or so.” 

“And when you went up to bed with the 
detective story you took a full bottle of 
whisky with you, didn’t you?” 

“‘T guess so.” 

“And it was three-quarters empty the 
next morning, wasn’t it?” 

“How do I know?” 

‘‘Wasn’t it found beside your bed almost 
empty next morning, Mr. Farwell?” 

“IT don’t know. I'd taken a good deal of 
” 

“Mr. Farwell, are you sure that you 
didn’t find that you had lost that cigarette 
lighter before 9:30—at a little after nine, 
say?” 

“No, I told you that it was 9:30.” 

“What makes you so sure?” 

“T looked at my watch.” 

“ And just why did you do that?” 

“Because I wanted to know the time.” 

“oe Why?” 

“T don’t know—I just wanted to know.” 

“It was very convenient that it happened 
to be just 9:30, wasn’t it?” 

“IT don’t know what you mean; it wasn’t 


convenient at all, if it comes to that.”’ 


“You don’t? And you don’t see why it 
was convenient that you happened to call 
up the Dallas house at about ten minutes to 
ten, assuring them thereby that you were 
safe at home in your pajamas?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“You have a Filipino boy who works for 
you, haven’t you, Mr. Farwell?” 

Te. 

“Was he in the house after Mr. Burgoyne 
went on to the poker party?” 

““No; he goes home after he finishes the 
dinner things—around half-past eight us- 
ually.” 

“So you were absolutely alone in the 
house?’’ 

“* Absolutely.” 

“*Your car was outside, wasn’t it?” 

“Tt was in the garage.” 

“It never entered your head when you 
missed that lighter, the loss of which con- 
cerned you so deeply, to get into that auto- 
mobile and take the five or ten minute 
drive to the Orchards to recover it?”’ 

“Tt certainly didn’t.” 

“You didn’t do anything of the kind?” 

“Look here, I’ve already told you about 
twenty times that I didn’t, haven’t I?” 
Mr. Farwell’s voice was straining perilously 


| at the leash. 


“IT didn’t remember that I’d asked you 
At what time did you first 
hear of this tragedy, Mr. Farwell?” 

“You mean the—murder?”’ 

“Naturally.” 

Once more the dull eyes were lit by that 
strange flare of stupefied agony. ‘‘At about 
twelve o’clock Sunday morning, I guess— 
or half-past eleven—I don’t know—some- 
time late that morning. George Dallas 
telephoned me. I was still half asleep.” 

‘“What did you do?” 

“Do? I don’t know what I did. it 
knocked me cold.” 

Mr. Lambert suddenly thrust his beam- 
ing countenance into the stolid mask be- 
fore him. ‘‘ However cold it might have 
knocked you, Mr. Farwell, don’t you re- 
memher that within three-quarters of an 
hour of the time that you received this 
news you locked yourself in the library and 
tried to blow your brains out?”’ 

“Yes,” said Elliot Farwell, ‘‘I remember 
that.” 

“You didn’t succeed because your friend 
Richard Burgoyne had previously emptied 
the pistol?” 

“*Correct.” 

“ And your Filipino boy, looking for you to 
announce luncheon, noticed you through 
the window and set up the alarm, didn’t 
he?” 
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“So I understand.” 

“What did you say to Mr. Burgoyne 
when he forced his way into the library, 
Mr. Farwell?” 

“‘T don’t remember.” 

“You don’t remember that you said, 
‘Keep your hands off me, Dick; after what 
I’ve done, there’s no way out but this’?”’ 

“No, I don’t remember it, but I probably 
said it. I don’t remember what I said.” 

‘*What explanation do you offer for that 
remark, Mr. Farwell?” 

“I’m not offering any explanations; if I 
said it, I said it. What difference does it 
make what I meant?”’ 

“Tt makes quite a difference, I assure 
you. You have no explanation to offer?’’ 

"ie 

“Mr. Farwell, for the last time I ask you 
whether you were not at the gardener’s cot- 
tage at the Orchards on the night of June 
nineteenth?” 

sad) | Sal 

“At about 9:30?” 

“No.” 

Mr. Lambert, the ruddy moon of his 
countenance suddenly alive with malice, 
shot his question viciously into the tor- 
tured mask: “‘It was not your laugh that 
Mr. Thorne heard coming from the cottage, 
Mr. Farwell?” 

oe You _ _ 

Over the gasp of the court room rose the 
bellow of rage from the witness box, the 
metallic ring of the prosecutor’s voice, 
the thunder of Judge Carver’s gavel and 
Ben Potts’ chant: 

“Silence! Silence!’’ 

“Your Honor, I would like to ask one 
question: Is Mr. Farwell on trial for his 
life here, or is this the case of the People 
versus Bellamy and Ives?” 

“This court is not given to answering 
rhetorical questions, Mr. Farr. Mr. Lam- 
bert, Mr. Farwell has already told you sev- 
eral times that he was not at the Orchards on 
the night of June nineteenth. The court 
has given you great latitude in your cross- 
examination, but it does not propose to let 
you press it farther along those lines. If 
you have other questions to put, you may 
proceed.” 

“No further questions, Your Honor.” 
Mr. Lambert’s voice remained buoyantly 
impervious to rebuke. 

“One moment, Mr. Farwell.’’ The prose- 
cutor moved swiftly forward. The man in 
the witness box, who had lurched to his feet 
at that last outrage from the exultant Lam- 
bert, turned smoldering eyes on him. On 
the rim of the witness box, his hands were 
shaking visibly—thick, well groomed, in- 
sensitive hands, with a heavy seal ring on 
one finger. ‘‘ You admit that you had been 
drinking heavily before you spoke to Mrs. 
Ives, do you not?” 

“Yes—yes—yes.’ 

“Did you regret that fact when you re- 
turned home that evening?”’ 

“‘T knew I'd talked too much—yes.” 

“Did you regret it still more deeply when 
you received the news of the murder the 
following morning?” 

ee: 

“Wasn’t that the reason for your at- 
tempted suicide?”’ 

A long pause, and then once more the 
heavy tortured voice: ‘‘ Yes.” 

“Because you realized that harm had 
come to her through your indiscretion?” 

“Yes, I told you—yes.” 

“Thanks, that’s all. Call Mr. Dallas.” 

“Mr. George Dallas!” 

A jaunty figure in blue serge, with a 
smart foulard tie and curly blond hair just 
beginning to thin, moved briskly forward. 
Mr. Dallas was obviously a good fellow; 
there was a hearty timbre to his rather light 
voice, his lips parted constantly in an 
earnestly engaging smile over even white 
teeth, and his brown eyes were the friend- 
liest ever seen out of a dog’s head. If he 
had not had thirty thousand dollars a year 
he would have been an Elk, a Rotarian and 
the best salesman on the force. 

He cast an earnestly propitiatory smile at 
Sue Ives, who smiled back, faintly and 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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Direct friction... 


infallible control 








practice. 


The application of friction brakes to the car’s vertical 
motion (spring recoil) .... where control must be 
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--- but your car moves 
up and down, too - - - 


The use of Direct Friction (brakes) to control the hori- 
zontal motion of a motor car is unanimous engineering 
There are no brakes but friction brakes. 


Automatic and Proportionate....has involved 

engineering problems of great difficulty. Various 
compromises with less difficult, if less effective, 
principles have resulted se 
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Bd Bad 


Watson refused to compromise. There is no 
adequate substitute for Direct Friction 
where control of motion must be positive 


—infallible. 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
gravely, and an even more earnestly pro- 
pitiatory one at the prosecutor, who re- 
turned it somewhat perfunctorily. 

“Mr. Dallas, you were giving a poker 
party on the night of the nineteenth of 
June, were you not?” 

*T was indeed.” 

Mr. Dallas’ tone implied eloquently that 
it had been a highly successful party, lack- 
ing only the prosecutor’s presence to make 
it quite flawless. 

‘You were present when Mr. Farwell 
telephoned Mr. Burgoyne?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“The telephone was in the room in which 
you were playing?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘“* About what time did the call come in?” 

“Well, now let’s see.” Mr. Dallas was all 
eager helpfulness. ‘“‘It must have been 
about quarter to ten, because every fifteen 
minutes we were making a jack pot, and I 
remember that we'd had the first and an- 
other was just about due when the phone 
rang and Dick held up the game for a 
while.” 

“Did you get Mr. Burgoyne’s end of the 
conversation?”’ 

“Well, not all of it. We were all making 
a good deal of a racket—just kidding along, 
you know—but I heard Dick say, ‘Oh, put 
on your clothes and come over and we'll 
give you enough of ’em to start a bonfire.’” 

“Did Mr. Burgoyne make any comments 
after he came back?” 

“He said, ‘Bcys, don’t let me forget to 
take some matches when I go. Farwell 
hasn’t got one in the house.’”’ 

‘‘What time did he leave?’ 

“Oh, around 11:15, I guess; we broke up 
earlier than usual.” 

‘Did you call Mr. Farweil up the follow- 
ing day around noon?” 

“Yes, I did.” Mr. Dallas’ jaunty ac- 
cents were suddenly tinged with gravity. 

‘‘Can you remember that conversation?”’ 

‘*Well, I remember that when Elliot an- 
swered he still sounded half asleep and 


Don’t wear anything but a cloth around 
their middles and their bodies are like 
black statues. They keep their hair bobbed 
square, just a little above their shoulders, 
so they can shake it over their eyes and 
protect ’em from the sun. 

We slipped the sixteen dugouts up 
through the lock we’d made in the dam and 
let ‘em tie up just south of the aeroplane 
hangar for the night. It was too late to 
bother about unloading. Instead, we 
broached one drum to get enough gas to 
start our machinery going an’ let the rest 
stay there until morning. At least we in- 
tended to let it stay there. 

Well—‘‘God love us an’ save us,” said 
ol’ lady Davis—along about one o’clock in 
the morning that shipment of gas started 
going bang to heaven. One o’ the natives 
probably dropped a match where we'd 
spilt some gas while we were broaching 
that one drum. Anyhow, we later found 
pieces of what used to be a native. 

For a minute it looked as though the 
whole camp was going. The flames were 
shooting up about fifty feet. Two drums 
had exploded and the rest of ’em were go- 
ing just as soon as they got hot enough. 
The explosions had knocked the dugouts 
loose from their moorings. All of ’em were 
on fire. 

There was just one thing to do, an’ do it 
quick! That was to give the dam a shot of 
dynamite and let the whole works go down- 
stream. Freddy had the same idea and we 
cracked our heads together at the powder 


house. It’s a wonder we didn’t drop a 


fulminate-of-mereury cap an’ blow the 
whole dang thing and ourselves to pieces. 
Funny how calm you get when there’s a 
pinch. I fixed the fuse while Freddy lashed 
six sticks of dynamite together with wire. 
Then we beat it for the dam. 
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rather put out. He said, ‘What's the idea 
waking a guy up at this time of day?’ And 
I said, ‘Listen, Elliot, something terrible’s 
happened. I was afraid you'd see it in the 
papers. Mimi Bellamy’s been murdered in 
the gardener’s cottage at the Orchards.’ He 
made a queer sort of noise and said, ‘Don’t! 
Don’t!’ Don’t—don’t over and over 
again, as though he were wound up. I said, 
‘Don’t what?’ But he’d hung up, I guess; 
anyway he didn’t give me any answer.” 

“He seemed startled?”’ 

“Oh, rather—he seemed 
knocked cuckoo.” 

The voice hung neatly between pity and 
regret, the sober eyes tempering the flippant 
words. 

“All right, Mr. Dallas 
examine.” 

As though loath to tear himself from this 
interesting and congenial chatter, Mr. Dal- 
las wrenched his expressive countenance 
from the prosecutor and turned it, flatter- 
ingly intent, on the roseate Lambert. 

“Did other people overhear Mr. Bur- 
goyne’s remarks, Mr. Dallas?” 

‘Oh, I’m quite sure that they must have. 
We were all within a foot or so of each 
other, you know.” 

“Who was in the room?” 

“Well, there was Burgoyne, and I had 
Martin and two fellows from New York 
who were out for the week-end, and—let’s 
see re 

“Wasn’t Mr. Ives in the room at the 
time?” 

“Well, no,” said Mr. Dallas, a curious, 
apprehensive shadow playing over his 
sunny countenance. ‘No, he wasn’t.” 

“IT see. What time had he arrived, Mr. 
Dallas?”’ 

“*Mr. Ives?” 

wh Ns 

Mr. Dallas cast a fleeting and despairing 
glance at the white-faced figure in the cor- 
ner by the window, and Patrick Ives re- 
turned it with a steady, amused, indifferent 
air. 

“‘Oh—oh, well, he hadn’t.”’ ’ 


absolutely 


thanks. Cross- 


STORMY 


(Continued from Page 9 


Freddy took the dynamite and wades in 
under the shelter of the dam. He yells, 
“How much did you give her?’’—meaning 
the fuse. 

“Three feet!’ I yells. 

**Get ’em back!” 

I hollered to the natives to beat it. They 
knew what dynamite was, because we used 
to blow off a quarter of a stick for fish now 
and then. 

I saw the flash of Freddy’s match at the 
fuse—he had a box of matches between his 
teeth—then he cut and ran for shore, ran 
as far as he dared and flopped on his face, 
trusting to luck that whatever went up 
wouldn’t come down on top of him. He 
counted it pretty well. In the light of the 
gasoline flames I could see him flop, an’ 
two seconds Jater the powder went off— 
bang! Like to blow your eardrums in. 

It was a grand sight watching that pond 
go out. The surface of the water was burn- 
ing from floating gasoline. A regular lake of 
fire started downstream with a rush, taking 
boats with it. 

One drum gave us a farewell salute as it 
left, shooting gas over a vacant storehouse. 
The thatched roof went up like flash-light 
powder and we had our work cut out saving 
the house next to it. Lucky for us, there 
was a little breeze in our favor. After about 
thirty minutes there wasn’t anything left 
to do but scratch our heads and say 
“Well, I’ll be damned!” 

Then we noticed that Culbertson wasn’t 
with us. We found him on the ground, 
gasping for air. His heart was in bad 
shape and he was all tuckered. But he’d 
been right with us until the last spark was 
out. After a few minutes he was able to 
sit up. 

We were sights, especially Freddy. His 
hair, eyebrows and eyelashes were all 
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Mr. Lambert stopped, literally trans- 
fixed, his eyes bulging. ‘“‘ You mean that he 
hadn't arrived at a quarter to ten?” 


‘“‘No, he hadn’t.” 

For the first time since the trial opened, 
Sue Ives stirred in her seat. She leaned for- 
ward swiftly, her eyes, urgent and imperi- 
ous, on her stupefied counsel. Her lifted 
face, suddenly vivid with purpose, her 
lifted hand, cried a warning to him clearer 
than words. But Mr. Lambert was heeding 
no warnings. 

““What time did he get there?’ 

“He—well, you didn't 
there.”’ 

Mr. Dallas again turned imploring eyes 
on the gentleman in the corner, whose own 
éyes smiled back indulgently, a little more 


indifferent, a | 


’ 


see—he get 


little more amused. 

‘Had he let you know of this change of 
plans?”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Dallas wretchedly. “No, 
he hadn’t—exactly.”’ 

“He simply didn’t turn up?” 

“That's it—he just didn’t turn up.” Mr. 
Dallas’ voice made a feeble effort to imply 
that nothing could possibly be of less con- 
sequence between men of the world. 

Mr. Lambert, stupor still rounding his 
eyes, made a vague gesture of dismissal, his 
face carefully averted from Sue Ives’ 
sternly accusing countenance. 

““No further questions.”’ 

Mr. Dallas scrambled hastily to his feet, 
his ingenuous gaze turned hopefully on the 
prosecutor. 

The expression on the prosecutor’s classic 
features, however, was not calculated to re- 
assure the most optimistic. Mr. Farr was 
contemplating the amiable countenance of 
nis late witness with much the look of as- 
tounded displeasure which must have 
adorned Medusa’s first audience. He, too, 
sketched a slight gesture of dismissal to- 
ward the door, and Dallas, eager and docile, 
followed it. 

The third day of the Bellamy trial was 
over. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


singed. We were as black as minstrel-show 
coons. My mustache looked like nothing 
you've ever seen or heard of. 

Anyhow, we'd got enough gas out of those 
sixteen drums so that the ice machine was 
working, and we laid into the cold highballs 
like a bunch of kids at a picnic. There’s 
mighty few things you can’t laugh off if 
you've got a good bunch of men with you. 

The next morning Freddy and I had a 
council of war. Mike Taintor, by the 
way, was up in the jungle with the survey- 
ors, so he didn’t know what had happened 
until I got a runner to him. We decided 
that since we didn’t have any gas left to 
run the aeroplane—not to speak of hav- 
ing no pond for her to take off from—one of 


us would have to go to San Fernando by | 


dugout. 

Freddy volunteered to make the trip, 
and a sweet trip it was too! One day 
downstream to Barrio, then three in the 
blazing sun, riding the open sea in a dug- 
out, with two natives rowing you from 
sunup to sundown. 

He certainly must of looked wild an’ 
woolly by the time he got there. Hair, eye- 
brows and eyelashes burned, a four-day 
beard and his clothes filthy dirty. You can 
work up a pretty good thirst on a trip like 
that, an’ Freddy must of been a walking 
thirst by the time he hit the jetty in 
San Fernando. Anyhow, he stowed away 
about a dozen rum punches before he even 
got to the hotel. By that time he not only 
looked like he’d been chewed up an’ spit 
out but he was tight in the bargain. Just 
tight enough to be ornery. 

And who should be sitting there at a lit- 
tle table in the shade of the hotel, looking 
as pretty as can be in her nice cool dress, 
but Stormy! Yes, sir, it was Mike’s kid! 

Continued on Page 98 
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Get more for your money ! 


HEN you hear that there is “Plenty of Rub- 
ber” in U. S. Royal Cords, you may perhaps 


wonder why every tire 


manufacturer does not 


announce the same policy. 


This Company holds a unique position. 


We own and operate enormous Rubber Planta- 
tions. One of them is the largest producing rub- 
ber plantation in the world. 


We invented and control the process of making 
Sprayed Rubber—which is the purest and most 


uniform rubber known. 


We invented and control Web Cord—the process 
for putting plenty of rubber between and around 


the cords of a tire. 


From the planting of the 
trees, right through to 
the tires on the wheels 
of your car—plenty of 


rubber. 


United States 
Rubber Company 








Quest 1ON: What difference does it make 
to me that the United States Rubber Company 
grows and controls its own supply of rubber? 


Answer: It makes a lot of difference to 
you. Good tires must start with plenty of the 
right kind of rubber. The right kind of rub- 
ber starts with the right kind of rubber trees. 
Among other methods for producing plenty 
of superior rubber latex, bud-grafting — to 
make better trees—has been practised on 
the United States Rubber plantations for 
ten years. 
If you ride on U.S. Royals you get the ben- 
efit. If you do not ride on U. S. Royals you 
are missing something extra good. Either 
way, it makes a lot of difference to you. 
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Only she wasn’t a kid any more. 
almost twerity-one. 


She was 


mi 

HAT was when the trouble started. I’ve 

never seen it fail. Women are all right, I 
suppose. Anyhow I haven’t anything 
against ’em if they’l] let me shinny on my 
side while they shinny on theirs. But the 
minute you bring a woman into a camp of 
men there’s trouble afoot. A bunch of men 
can get along together pretty smooth gen- 
erally; they get to think alike an’ work 
alike. Then bring a woman in and there’s 
hell to pay. She’s just what a mercury cap 
is to dynamite, whether she wants to be or 
not. They can talk about the refining in- 
fluence of a woman, but tell that to your 
ol’ grandmother. I’m as refined as I want 
to be. 

Remind me some other night to tell you 
about the time we were drilling for oil in 
Chiriqui and Mrs. Robinson shows up— 
‘God love us an’ save us,”’ says ol’ lady 
Davis! 

Well, anyhow, you don’t expect to see a 
white girl, looking like she’d just stepped 
off Fifth Avenue, in San Fernando. Freddy 
asked who she was and the proprietor of 
the hotel told him she was Mike Taintor’s 
daughter and that she was waiting to take 
the Santa Anna. She was going to join her 
father at camp. 

So Freddy, having all that rum under his 
belt and forgetting how he looks, decides 
that he has to do the honors and welcome 
her to Central America. I suppose the 
sight of a real live white girl looked pretty 
good to him, not having seen what you’d 
call a regular girl in five months. Out he 
goes an’ starts to introduce himself. 

Stormy was mighty pretty. Slim—not 
much to her as they weigh ’em down in 
these countries—and with a sort of whirl- 
pool of blond hair on her head. She had a 
lot of that nervous energy that thorough- 
bred horses have. She was quick on the 
trigger too. 

Well, Freddy got about two words out of 
him when she just froze up solid and told 
him to get cut of her sight. Stormy wasn’t 
her mother’s daughter for nothing. She 
knew how to make the thermometer drop 
for ten yards around her. 

Freddy ought to of realized that a girl 
like Stormy isn’t going to let a drunken 
beach comber--that’s what he looked 
like—come up an’ talk with her. But he 
didn’t realize anything. Drunk or sober, he 
was just trying to be polite and offer his 
services. So he got insulted and roaring 
mad. He turned around short and went to 
his room and yelled for the clean clothes he 
alwaysleftintown. After hegot washed up 
he went out an’ finished what he’d 
started—a good party. Stormy told me 
later she could hear him from a block away 
when he rolled into the hotel that night. 

The next day he had a hang-over and he 
was still sore about the way she'd treated 
him. Stormy was in a pretty bad mood 
herself; she'd had a scrap with her chap- 
eron, and instead of going to Europe she’d 
cut loose and grabbed a boat for Central 
America. That was where she’d wanted to 
go all along, to be with Mike, but Mike 
wouldn’t take her. One word from Mike 
and she did whatever she dang pleased. She 
landed in Panama and then took a ratty 
tub to San Fernando. 

Now she was waiting for the Santa Anna, 
which was lying in the harbor, already 
three days overdue to sail. Stormy had 
been there five days. 

San Fernando isn’t much of a town. 
There’s a big mud flat that is a bay when 
the tide is in and a bad smell when the 
tide is out. There’s a line of huts on the 
water front, most of 'em belonging to Chink 
traders, and a few hundred tumble-down 
houses where the natives live. There's just 
one hotel. 

What made Stormy maddest was that 
nobody knew and nobody cared when the 
Santa Anna was going to leave. They'd al- 
ways tell her mafiana, but she wasn’t used 
to that majiana stuff. 
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When she saw Freddy all shaved an’ 
dressed in his whites she was sorry she been 
so quick about calling him down. He would 
at least have been somebody she could talk 
to, for she couldn’t speak a word of Span- 
ish. And she wondered if, mebbe, he 
couldn’t tell her when the Santa Anna 
really was going. Of course she didn’t 
know he belonged to her old man’s com- 
pany. But she was too stiff-necked, just 
like her mother, to try to make up with him. 

So those two dang young fools sat there 
in the dining room of the hotel, dusting 
away the flies from their food an’ not saying 
a word to each other. That went on for 
two days while Freddy was busy getting 
our supplies together and aboard the boat. 
One morning the hotel proprietor tells her 
that the Santa Anna is going to sail. He 
took her and her luggage down to the land- 
ing an’ Stormy goes out in a rowboat to get 
aboard. 

Well, until you’ve traveled on the Santa 
Anna you don’t know what a passenger 
boat can be. She used to be a dump boat 
when we were building the canal and she 
was junked two years before the canal was 
opened. The Spig who bought her poured 
concrete in her hull to close up her bottom 
where she used to open an’ let her load of 
dirt out. They use that space now for 
bringing cattle up the coast, and it smells 
like it. There’s two big cabins for men an’ 
women mixed, eight bunks each, and signs 
in the cabins saying that passengers must 
take their shoes off before going to bed. 
Like most signs, they don’t mean anything. 
Any Spig who owns a pair of shoes isn’t go- 
ing to be fool enough to take ’em off and 
have ’em stolen while he’s asleep. Then 
there’s one fair-sized room you might call 
the salon, where all the Spigs who can’t af- 
ford a bunk sleep on the floor. The smell of 
the mud flats is perfume compared with the 
smell below decks. 

Can you imagine Stormy, straight from 
all the swell life she’s known in New York 
City, gettin’ aboard that boat? There 
wasn’t a soul in sight except two deck 
hands, one of ’em sprawled out in the shade 
of the bridge while the other was searching 
between his toes with a needle, digging out 
jiggers—those little sand bugs that burrow 
in. They looked at her, gabbled in Spanish 
an’ then didn’t pay any more attention te 
her. The boatmen threw her luggage on 
deck and headed back for town. 

Stormy, feeling pretty sick about things, 
sits down to wait. The hours roll by and 
she follows the shade of the smokestack 
around. Then pretty soon comes a bump- 
bump-bump and the Santa Anna is resting 
her backbone on the mud. In another hour 
she was sitting in a regular sea of mud, 
black an’ smelly. 

Finally Stormy goes over to one of the 
sleeping deck hands an’ gave him a poke in 
the ribs with her shoe. She managed to 
get it through his dumb head that she wants 
to know when the boat is shoving. But all 
she got out of him was “‘ Quien sabe?””— 
Who knows? 

When the sun started down over the hori- 
zon the men began to prepare dinner. One 
of ’em came out with a tin plate of chow for 
her. I know what that chow is aboard the 
Santa Anna—greasy rice that’s been cooked 
with a big hunk o’ lard in it and a couple 
of strips o’ bad beef. It’s as vile a mess of 
slum as I’ve ever taken a smell of. Of 
course Stormy couldn’t eat it. All she’d 
had all day long since breakfast was some 
milk chocolate and some tepid water out of 
the boat’s water breaker. 

She was just about done in—hot, tired, 
dirty, hungry, thirsty, not to speak of mad. 
So she lay down on a bench and finally 
dropped off to sleep. An hour or so later 
she was awakened by a hubbub o’ voices, 
people coming aboard and more freight be- 
ing heaved on deck. 

Then Freddy came over the side, fol- 
lowed by a new Chink servant he was 
bringing to camp and a couple of natives 
carrying boxes. Stormy just sat there an’ 
looked at him, stunned-like and thankful. 
I guess that was about the time when she 
began to fall in love with him. 
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Freddy didn’t even look at her. He 
opened one of these canvas deck chairs and 
shoved it over to her. “‘There’s a chair for 
you,” he said. 

You've never seen so much noise an’ con- 
fusion as when the Santa Anna shoves off. 
The native passengers, most of ’em drunk 
as lords, run around as if they were crazy, 
the men singing an’ taking swigs out of 
everyone else’s bottles, the women shrieking 
and trying to keep their brats an’ their bag- 
gage together. And all the brats are bawl- 
ing. Added to what’s left of the stink of 
the mud flats, there is the worse smell that 
comes up from the cabins, the smoke that 
belches out o’ the stack and the stench of 
that perfume the Spig ladies buy for one 
dollar Mex a quart. Then one o’ the brats 
gets lost and its mother has hysterics be- 
cause she’s sure that it’s gone overboard. 
When the kid is found it gets licked. Then 
the whistle blows and the engine starts 
shaking the boat like a dog shaking water 
off. 

Five minutes after the boat is under way 
the whole mob gets seasick. That’s one 
blessing, because they all go below and roll 
into their bunks, getting worse and worse 
every time the old tub heaves herself over a 
wave. Oh, well, figure it out for yourself 
what it’s like below decks. 

Right in the middle of all the smell and 
confusion was Freddy, laughing an’ talking 
with the natives, not paying any attention 
to Stormy. He was clean and fresh in his 
whites, and she felt sort of dirty and wilted, 
sitting there in the chair he’d given her, 
wondering who he was and what was going 
to happen next. 

Before the boat started he took a rope 
and barred off part of the deck for her and 
part for himself on the other side, so that 
the natives couldn’t run over them. Then 
he had the Chink unpack his gear and break 
out a little kerosene stove that we had for 
such trips. By the time the Santa Anna 
pulled up her mud hook they had a chicken 
frying. Stormy was just about stove in 
by the smell of that chicken, and she wasn’t 
sure she was going to get any of it either, 
which made it worse. 

Finally Freddy went over toher. ‘If 
you'd like to wash up before dinner,”’ he 
said, “I'll take you to the captain’s cabin. 
You can sleep there if you want, but you'll 
probably find it more comfortable on deck.” 

“Are you with my father’s company?” 
asked Stormy. 

Ts 

“T wish I’d known that,” says Stormy. 

“It seems to me,” says Freddy, ‘‘I tried 
to tell you.” 

That made her mad. “At least,’’ she 
says, “‘you might have kept me from being 
put aboard this ship in the morning, when 
you knew you weren’t going to leave before 
night!” 

Freddy just bowed politely. ‘‘ Don’t hesi- 
tate to bawl me out whenever you want 
to,” he tells her. ‘I’m only one of the 
hired men.”” Then he coughed and put his 
hand over his mouth to hide a laugh. 

Mad? Say! Stormy was so mad she was 
speechless. 

As a matter of fact, Freddy didn’t even 
know she was aboard that morning until he 
went to the hotel for lunch. Then it was too 
late to rescue her, so he couldn’t do any- 
thing more than curse the proprietor out 
for a stupid half-breed. 

She followed him, just as stiff-necked as 
could be, to the skipper’s cabin, which was 
on deck and didn’t smell so bad as the rest 
of the boat. He told her she had the run 
of the place. So did a bunch of cockroaches 
and miscellaneous bugs. But it gave her a 
place to change her clothes, and there was 
a washroom, so she didn’t have to go be- 
low. The captain, a big porky Spanish 
nigger, always slept on the bridge because 
it was cooler. 

When dinner was ready the Chink came 


‘over with a plate of good chow and a cup 


of tea. And there those two ornery young 
fools sat back to back, her on the port side 
and him on the starboard, scoffing up their 
dinner. Finally they went to sleep. The 
next morning the deck hands woke her up 
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by spreading a tattered awning;_ then 
Freddy and the Chink stirred into acfion, 
an’ there was coffee, bacon an’ “eggs an’ 
soda crackers. 

Most of the day he spent on the bridge 
with the captain or talking Spanish with 
the natives. Every couple of hours he’d 
have the crew wash down her section of the 
deck with a hose, just to cool it off, but he 
didn’t even look at her. 

In the trip down the coast the Santa 
Anna bumps in and out of eight ports, all 
of ’em little places squeezed in between the 
jungle and the water. Spigs get on an’ 
Spigs get off, and if there’s an offshore wind 
the mosquitoes eat you alive. For no rea- 
son at all except that the skipper is ashore 


- getting drunk with his friends, the boat’ll 


stay anchored for hours. If the passengers 
don’t like it they can walk. 

After three days of this—just as long as 
it takes in a rowboat—the Santa Anna 
snorted into Barrio and let go her hook. 
All the natives came out in their dugouts, 
yelling and waving to Freddy, each one 
trying to get el pdjaro—the bird—to use 
his boat. They used to make a regular 
little tin god of Freddy. He picked out the 
biggest one and had it draw alongside, then 
he told Stormy to follow him down the 
ladder. Of course the Santa Anna was 
heaving in the swell and the dugout was 
bobbing up and down, so he had to hold 
her in one arm and drop her into the arms 
of an almost naked Indian. 

Freddy stayed aboard, seeing that his 
gasoline and supplies were unloaded, then 
he came off with the skipper. There was 
Stormy on the beach, sitting on her trunk— 
she had two of ’em—brushing off flies and 
mosquitoes, surrounded by about three 
hundred Indians wearing nothing but loin 
cloths. They were gawkin’ at her and gig- 
gling like a bunch of yahoos in the side 
show of a circus looking at the freaks. She 
was the first white woman they'd ever seen. 

Pretty soon down the river comes more 
dugouts. The upcountry Indians had heard 
the Santa Anna’s whistle and they knew 
there was business. Then there was a big 
to-do about loading boats, with Freddy 
bossing the job. Everything like that is a 
social function in this part of the world, 
and you can’t hurry ’em any more than 
you could yell out to your guests at a din- 
ner party ‘‘ For God’s sake, eat faster!”’ 

He came over to her after a while. ‘‘ We'll 
go ahead,” he told her, ‘and strike camp 
a few miles up the river. It gets pretty 
mosquitoey here at night.” 

“I thought I saw one a moment ago,” 
she says, brushing a dozen off her arm. 

“You must have been mistaken,” says 
Freddy. 

That—so help me—was the only human 
conversation that pair had from San Fer- 
nando to the head of the Cucuta River. 

He stowed her in a dugout, taking an- 
other for himself, and they started up the 
river, with two Indians poling each of 
them. Twenty-one strokes a minute, hour 
after hour, while you lie there in the sun, 
broiling and watching the jungle go by. 
Sometimes you see a boa snake sunning 
himself and you can take a pot at it with 
your automatic, but that’s all there is to do. 

After four hours they came to a little 
open beach and struck camp. Freddy sent 
the four Indians and the Chink upstream 
to catch fish and hunt for iguanas and 
iguana eggs, and after they’d gone he told 
Stormy that he’d look the other way if she 
wanted to take a swim, which she was dy- 
ing todo. You can imagine, after the Santa 
Anna. After she was out he went in. 
When the others came back they cooked 
dinner, and then at dusk they laid down on 
the sand and went to sleep. Freddy spread 
his blanket out and shared it with Stormy. 
Pretty intimate life for two people who are 
hardly speaking to each other, isn’t it? 

The next day they made an Indian set- 
tlement where the chief lived and they 
slept—eighteen people—on the floor in the 
chief’s house. Nice people, those Indians. 
Clean and kind and very happy. At first 
when they saw a white girl, all the women 

(Continued on Page 103 
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Why changed motoring conditions dem: 


No. 15 


Ten questions 


HOW 


MANY CAN YOU ANSWER? 


If you are looking today for long life for your car, and low cost- 
per-mile, here are ten questions which you should ask yourself 
about any oil which is poured into the crankcase of your engine. 


HESE questions strike at the heart 
of automobile engine lubrication. 
Before reading the questions, please 


ASR LS Me, 


consider the following facts: 
Today thousands—perhaps millions 


: 
i 


—invite serious damage to their engines. 

For new risks have been brought in 
by recent marked changes in engine 
design and driving conditions. 


Today’s high-speed, high-heat, high- 





l 
Is the oil you use made by lubricating 
specialists who know how to cope with 
the 1927 problems of engine design and 
driving conditions? 

Probably not. Only a small part of the oil 
offered today is made by refineries specializing 
in lubrication. 

Gargoyle Mobiloil is made by the organiza- 
tion which has specialized longest and most 
intensively in lubrication. The Mobiloil offered 
today is produced especially for today’s driving 
conditions. It is produced to special specifications 
set up by the Mobiloil Board of Engineers who 
are in personal touch with every automobile 
plant in the country. For over 60 years the 
makers of Gargoyle Mobiloil have specialized in 
lubrication 


i] 


Is the oil you use made from crude oils 
chosen specially for lubrication value— 
not gasoline yield ? 

Most oils are not. 

Gargoyle Mobiloil is. It is made from selected 


crudes chosen for the special qualities desired in 
the manufacture of high quality oils. 


compression engines call for an entirely 
new margin of safety in lubrication. 

Today’s improved inter-city high- 
ways have brought express train driving 
speeds for hours at a stretch. Today's 
congested city streets have multiplied 
starts and stops. 

Many of even the “‘best’’ oils of a few 
years ago are breaking down under 
these new conditions. 





LI 
Are you sure of getting oil of the right 
BODY for your engine? 


You are not if you ask merely for ‘‘light,”’ 
‘““medium,"’ or “‘heavy"’ oil. Some “‘heavy”’ oils 
are as light as other “‘light’’ oils. Wide varia- 
tion exists between oils classed as ‘‘medium.”’ 
If you buy oil in this loose way, you can 
never be sure that its body is suited to the lubri- 
cation system or the operating conditions of 
your engine. 

182 manufacturers of automobiles and motor 
trucks approve the Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart of 
Recommendations because it assures correct 
BODY as well as high quality. 


l\ 
Is the oil you use made by processes 
which conserve or enhance the lubricat- 
ing value of the crude stock? 

Many oils are not. Today, in many cars 
improperly or carclessly refined oils are forming 
heavy sediment or sludge which in extreme cases 
may clog the lubricating system and result in 
burned-out bearings, scored cylinders and expen- 
Sive repairs. 
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Extra care and extra steps in producing 
Gargoyle Mobiloil remove all products of incom- 
plete refining likely to produce sediment or 
sludge. This gives Mobiloil the qualities nec- 

essary to resist the oxidizing effect of exposure to ! 


iS 





intense heat, air and gasoline vapors for long, 
continuous periods, which oil encounters in 
today's engines. 


Is the oil uniform? 


Tests show that there is considerable varia- 
tion in some grades of the same brands of oil 

Gargoyle Mobiloil is noted the world over for 
its uniformity. That is one reason why Mobiloil 
was used by the U. S. Army Round-the-World | 
Fliers who were supplied with Mobiloil right 
from stocks in Japan, China, India, through 
Asia, into Europe, then in Iceland, Greenland 
and back to the United States. 





Is the price fair, quality considered? q 


Many oils cost less than half as much to pro- 
duce as Mobiloil. Yet many oils are sold for 
only 5¢ a quart less than Mobiloil. 
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BRANCHES: 





Is the oil you use economical ? 
Lindbergh used Mobiloil and found it to be so 
In hundreds of tests Mobiloil has been proved 
cheaper-to-use than competing oils which sell at 
lower prices. 


Don't confuse price-per-quart with cost-per 


mile. In the recent Lindbergh New York-to- 
Paris flight, the nine-cylinder Wright Whirl 
wind air-cooled engine of the Spirit of St. Lours 


gallons of Mobiloil 
than a quart per hundred miles. 


less 


consumed less Prag 5 £ 


Is the oil you use approved by automo- 
bile manufacturers and engineers ? , 


Gargoyle Mobiloil is recommended by more 
automobile manufacturers than three other 


is by far 


any 
oils combined. It the most-used oil 


among automobile engineers 


What do users say about oil? 


Four out of every five car owners who buy oil 


ask for Mobiloil. 


by name 


Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, 


}rehouses throughout the country 


wens 


Is the oil easy to buy? 


No other oil is more convenient to buy than 
Mobiloul. 
It is sold in bulk by the quart; in 1-quart and 
1-gallon cans for touring. 
tipper box 


Mobiloil has universal distribution 


The 5-gallon can (in 
and the 10-gallon steel drum 
are especially convenient for your home 


with 
faucet 
supply 


‘T TODAY there is more to lubrication 
than buying oil by body, 


crude stock ‘ 


color, or 
Yes, even more to lubrica- 
tion than watching your oil gauge and 
‘Give me a quart of oil.”’ 

The thoughtful motorist is discover- 


saying, ° 
ing this fact. Especially in these days 
when a new margin of safety is imper- 
ative in lubrication 

That is why he asks by name for the 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil specified for 
his car in the Mobiloil Chart of Recom- 
mendations. 
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New York, (hicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
et. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas 
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advantage of storage batteries .. . here it is per- 
fected at last! The ideal in radio power, devel- 
oped by Exide engineers so that through a 
single unit you can always have ample “A” and 
super “B”’ power with full, automatic control 
from your set switch. 


So ingenious is this Exide unit that there is 
nothing to get out of order or cause trouble and 
annoyance. And it is positively safe. You simply 
connect it up to your set and plug it in base 
plug or light socket. 


After that your radio power supply—for both 
“A” and “B” circuits—takes care of itself. [ts 
operation is as simple as operating an electric 
light in your living-room—all you have to do is 
snap your set switch on and off. When you are 
receiving a program the unit furnishes the cur- 
rent. When you cut off your set, the power 
previously consumed is automatically replaced 
through your house lighting supply. 


What the unit contains 


The unit contains four major parts: 1—The** A” 
power supply, consisting of a very large capacity 
Exide Battery in a glass container. 2—A super 
*“B” Power supply, including electrolytic recti- 
fication...no bulbs or tubes. 3—A duo-rate 





charger. 4—Aspecially designed automatic relay 
master control switch—exclusively Exide. 
This Exide switch is so designed that you have 
full, automatic control from the single switchon 
your set. When you bring in a program the 
necessary power is automatically supplied by the 
unit. When you finish and snap off the set switch 
the charger instantly starts restoring the power 
supply at a high rate. 

This continues until the battery comes up toa 
state of approximately full charge, when auto- 
matically the charging rate reduces toa low trickle 
value, consuming very little current. This low 
rate continues until the set is again placed in 
operation. 

On the front of the unit is a panel containing an 
ammeter and twocontrol knobs. The ammeter in- 
dicates the rate at which the “A” Battery is being 
charged. The control knobs enable you to vary 
the “B”’ detector voltage and the “*B” amplifier 
voltage to suit the requirements of your set. 


The Exide Power Unit is a handsome piece of ' 
equipment, containing all that is most highly de- 
veloped in radio power supply. Sold by Exide 
dealers everywhere or at your neighborhood radio 
store. These dealers also handle a complete line 
of Exide **A™ and **B™ Radio Batteries. 













Anotable endorsement of Exide Radio Batteries is their 





exclusive use in Briggs & Stratton ** Basco” Power l nits 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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dug out their extra pieces of calico and 
wrapped them around their breasts—not 
out of modesty, just todress up. Buta half 
hour later they were all naked again except 
for their loin cloths. The chief came and 
offered Stormy an egg, and Freddy ex- 
plained to her that the egg was a sign of 
welcome. When Freddy first joined us 
with the plane the Indians from miles 
around brought eggs to him. 

Freddy amused himself in the afternoon 
by learning to talk Indian, while Stormy 
played with the babies. Then before dinner 
Freddy shot off a quarter stick of powder 
in the river and the whole settlement went 
overboard for the fish. Nothing pleases 
tae Indians more than that. At dinner, 
Stormy, Freddy and the chief all sat around 
the big pot with their gourds, scvoped their 
food out and ate it with their fingers; then 
the others ate. Like it? Did Stormy like 
it? Say, she was having the time of her 
young life! 

The next afternoon they came poling up 
to our camp. Mike had come down from 
the basin and we went out together when 
we heard the shouting. He’d just been 
telling me how Stormy was safe in Europe 
by this time and how glad he was that he 
had money enough to give her all the nice 
’n’ comfortable things in the world. And 
who should step out of the dugout but 
Stormy herself, looking like nothing on 
earth! 

Except for the fact that Stormy can’t 
help being pretty, she was a ratty-looking 
female. She was wearing one of those cheap 
native sun hats that was too big for her, 
she didn’t have any stockings on and her 
white dress was a sight from sleeping in it 
for a week. Over her shoulders she had a 
piece of cheap blue calico that Freddy had 
got from an Indian woman. Her face and 
arms were peeling with sunburn and plas- 
tered with ointment. I’ll be damned if she 
didn’t look pretty all the same! 

Mike let a squawk out of him like he’d 
been stabbed in the back and made a run 
for her. ‘‘ You little son of a gun!”’ he kept 
repeating between hugs an’ kisses. “‘ Well, 
you crazy little son of a gun!” 


Iv 


ES, sir, I could smell trouble a mile off. 
I’ve never seen it fail when a woman 
hits camp. 

It’s only natural to suppose that two 
people who’ve made a trip like that will 
either be good friends or ready to cut each 
other’s throats. I noticed that Freddy, 
just as soon as he put foot on land, went 
off to mind his own business without an- 
otherlook at Stormy. He was polite enough, 
but that’s all. Mike didn’t notice any- 
thing. He was too tickled to think that 
she’d made the trip, just to see him, even 
if he had forbidden her to do it. 

Generally, after dinner, we’d sit around 
and chin, mebbe play a couple o’ rubbers, 
have a few drinks. But a bunch of men 
can’t enjoy talking if they dassent let a 
curse out of them. Pretty soon Freddy said 
good night and went to his own house; 
then Culbertson and Ryan left us. 

““What I can’t see,” said Mike, “is why 
Lane let Stormy come down on that dirty 
Santa Anna, when he could have gone back 
for her in the plane and had her here four 
hours later.” 

Stormy just shrugged. I said that he 
probably wasn’t sure the dam was rebuilt. 
That was a pretty good catch-as-catch-can 
excuse. I knew there was something wrong 
and I wanted to keep Mike off the subject 
until I could find out what it was. 

““What’s Mr. Lane’s full name?” asked 
Stormy. 

I told her—Frederick Blesson Lane. 

“Oh!” she said, as though that meant 
something to her. But she didn’t say any 
more. 

After a while I drifted out. I could hear 
Freddy’s phonograph in his house, so I 
went over to see him. We talked about 
work for a few minutes. Finally I asked, 
““What’s the trouble between you and 
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Stormy? 
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“‘No trouble,”” he snaps back. ‘Why? 
Is she kicking because I didn’t bring her 
down in a yacht?”’ 

“‘No, but Mike was wondering why you 
didn’t leave her in San Fernando and go for 
her in the plane.” 

“He is, is he?”’ said Freddy, giving me a 
hard look. ‘Well, you tell Mike to read 
the contract we signed and tell me if there 
is anything in it about passenger work and 
buggy rides. If he doesn’t like it tell him 
to go to San Fernando himself the next 
time we run out of gas!” 

I’d never seen Freddy lose his disposition 
before. Generally he was smiling and good 
company. But he sure did rise to the bait 
that night. 

He was right about the contract. All he 
had to do was photographic work and it was 
up to us to keep him supplied with every- 
thing he needed. He didn’t have to go up 
to San Fernando chasing gasoline and mail 
and supplies. He didn’t have to drop my 
messages to the surveyors, and he didn’t 
have to run the whole camp for me while 
I was in the jungle. 

I handled him pretty gentle, an’ pretty 
soon I got him soothed around. We hada 
cold highball and then he began to tell me 
the whole yarn about the trip on the Santa 
Anna and how Stormy called hira down. 

He wound up by saying: “One reason 
I’m down here is that I want to stay clear 
of women, and I’m not going to let the first 
pretty little snip of a girl who comes along 
wipe her feet in my face. If Mike doesn’t 
like it he can have the fun of taking her 
back the way she came. It’s not my job.” 

I had to get him soothed down again. 

The next one I had to soothe was the 
Chink cook. He was sore because Stormy 
came into the kitchen looking for some- 
thing to eat stead of ringing the gong. 
The next day Culbertson came down with 
a bad attack of homesickness and blues, 
probably because the sight of a white 
woman made him think of his wife and 
wonder what she was doing. Then Culbert- 
son and Ryan decided that they would 
have their meals in the laboratory instead 
of with us. That night Ryan got drunk. 

In the morning the gasoline engine for 
the lights and the ice machine got out of 
order. I went to the hangar and told Ryan 
about it. He was sitting in the shade, 
looking pretty down on life. 

“Who cares?”’ he says. 
tells me to fix it, I’ll fix it.” 

More of that contract stuff. So I went 
to Freddy. He said: ‘‘ Ryan’s got a grouch 
and a hang-over. He’s been drinking that 
native rotgut. I'll fix it myself.” After 
about fifteen minutes’ work he had the 
engine going. That gave Ryan more of a 
black Irish grouch than ever—just because 
we hadn’t given him a good chance to 
bellyache about what he thought of the 
camp. An hour later he told Freddy to 
cable for another mechanic. He said he 
didn’t expect to come down to Central 
America and work in a damn hen party— 
that if he wanted women around there were 
plenty of better jobs in the States. That 
made Freddy blow off again. 

These hot countries do funny things to 
men. They get peevish like a bunch o’ kin- 
dergarten brats; they fly off the handle 
an’ have the sulks—especially if there’s a 
woman around. 

Then Mike and I had a set-to. He was 
supposed to be following the work of the 
Number 1 Surveying Party, but he didn’t 
want to go out and leave Stormy. I asked 
him whether we were running a exploration 
of Cucuta Basin or a rest camp for society 
girls. He said he didn’t give seven hoots in 
Hades about Cucuta Basin compared with 
Stormy, so I told him to send her back 
home, take her back, take her into the 
jungle with him or leave her with me, but 
for the love o’ heaven let’s get some work 
done before the rainy season sets in. 
Finally he agreed to leave her with me. 

That night when we wanted Culbertson 
to go over a section of the mosaic with us he 
sent word that he was sick. Freddy and 
I went to look at him. He was in bed. He 
didn’t have a fever and he said that his 
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heart was troubling him again, but that 
he’d be better the next day. He 
pretty peaked. 

The next morning Mike shoved off mule- 
back, with a pack train of supplies for the 
Number 1 Gang. Culbertson seemed a 
little better. Ryan was still grouching. 
Freddy couldn’t take any pictures because 
Culbertson wasn’t well enough to develop 
them. A dark room in the tropics is no easy 
place to work in. It wasn’t a good idea to 
take pictures unless they could be de- 
veloped right away, because the film spoiled 
pretty rapidly once it was out of its air- 
tight cans. So Freddy just made one flight, 
to check up on the surveyors and drop a 
message at the Number 1 Camp that Mike 
was on his way. 

Stormy, Freddy and I had dinner to- 
gether that night, and just as soon as he 
could Freddy shoved off for his own house. 
Stormy sat there at the table for a long 
time, chin in her hands, not saying a word. 
I thought she was lonely for Mike. 

“Uncle Elmer,” she says finally, “what 
would you say if I told you I was head over 
heels in love with Freddy Lane?” 

I told her I'd say she was crazy with the 
heat. 

“No, it isn’t that,” she says. “I know 
what I want when I see it—and I’m in love 
with Freddy.”’ She went on to say that 
she’d known lots of men and that he was 
the first really to get under her skin. For 
some reason I couldn’t help but think of the 
time Stormy wanted that watch of mine 
and how she raised hell until she got it. 

I told her I didn't think that Mike’d like 
the idea of her marrying a man who was 
just an aviator. Mike hadn’t said as much, 
but I knew he wanted her to make a pretty 
swell match. 

“Aviator?” saysStormy, and she laughed. 
“Freddy isn’t just an aviator. He’s one of 
the best polo players in California.’”’ That 
didn’t mean anything to me. ‘“ What’s 
more,” she says, “his father is the Lane 
who owns most of the timber in the world 
and at least half the salmon fisheries.” 

Naturally I wanted to know why he was 
running an aeroplane for pay. Stormy said 
that he and his old man had had a fight 
when Freddy fell in love with a pretty little 
chit of a girl an’ got engaged to her. Then 
the girl threw him over because the old 
man announced that he wouldn't leave 
Freddy a cent unless he married a certain 
other girl. So Freddy told ’em all to go 
chase ’emselves and cut loose on his own. 
The only thing useful he knew how to do 
was to run an aeroplane and so that’s the 
kind of a job he got. 

It was the first I’d heard of it. Freddy 
was pretty close-mouthed about himself, 


looked 


* I asked her if she was sure. 


“O7 course I’m sure!” she says. “I went 
to school with the girl he was engaged to. 
She was a pretty little fool. And I know a 
half dozen people he knows. Everybody 


knows Freddy Blesson Lane, except in a: 


God-forsaken country like this.” 

I told her she’d better go up north and 
think it over, and she came right back at 
me by saying she wouldn’t go home, that 
she liked it where she was an’ that she was 
going to stay. She looked at me with the 
same expression Mike used to have when 
he’d get his ears pinned back like a Mis- 
souri mule’s. 

“Well,” I says finally, “I can’t see that 
Freddy is very much in love with you.” 
She just looked at me and laughed. 

Nothing much happened for a couple of 
days. I sort of expected to see Stormy 
warm up to him. That's the natural thing 
for a girl to do when she’s in love with a 
man, isn’t it? But not Stormy. It didn’t 
seem to make any difference to her whether 
he stayed or went. But I noticed that she 
was taking mighty good care to look as 
pretty as she could. Stormy was always 
dressed as though she was at one of these 
country clubs. 

Four nights later we were playing a three- 
handed game of bumble-puppy bridge, when 
a runner came from the surveyors. I looked 
the message over and stuffed it in my 
pocket. It was that Mike was very sick 
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wanted me to come at once, bring- 
They didn't say what was 
wrong with him, but i supposed it was 
fe ver 

We went on playing bridge until I finally 
stretched and said, Well, I guess I'll take 
a run up an’ see the*Number 2 Party to- 
morrow, so I'd better be getting to bed.’? 

I gave Freddy the high sign that I wanted 
to talk with him. I went over to his house 
an’ showed him the message. We decided 
not to say anything to Stormy, and that 
I was to hit the trail the next morning, tak- 
ing the medicine chest with me We got 
me a roll 


and they 


ing medicine 


up before dawn and Freddy gave 
of small cable—the kind they use for the 
control wires of a plane 

“Stretch this as high as yo 
tavo trees,” 
can on one end and a weight on the other 
Hang a piece of white cloth over the cen- 
ter so I can spot it. I'll try to pick it off 
with a grappling hook.” 

We loaded the medicine chest and the 
cable on the pack mule and I headed into 
the basin with two natives, planning to 
reach Mike the next evening. 

An hour later I saw the plane headed for 
the Number 1 Camp with a message I was 
coming. That boy Freddy knew how to 

le. In the same message he told 


i can between 


he tells me, “‘with the message 


use his noodle 
all hands to stand clear an’ get pails ready, 
because he was going to drop ice for Mike. 
Down comes a bomb made of a cake of ice, 
wrapped in paper an’ tied in four thick- 
nesses of gunny sacking. Of course when 
the: ice smacked against the ground it 
busted into ten million pieces, but it was 
ice anyhow. He made four trips that day, 
each time delivering a cake 

That night Freddy and Stormy had din- 
ner together. They'd no sooner finished 
eating than there was a yell and a big 
hullabaloo from the native camp down the 
river. It sounded like trouble, so Freddy 
jumped up, grabbed his pistol and went 
out. 

He found that cursed fool Ryan on the 
ground, all cut up with a knife—six stabs 
and a half dozen Indians holding another 
Indian. Well, the long and short of it was 
that Ryan was drunk again on native rum 
and he tried to start something with one of 
the Indian women. Her man cut loose with 
a knife. Same old story. 

Freddy had 'em carry Ryan to the office 
an’ bring the Indian who'd stabbed him. 
Just as luck would have it, I had the whole 
dang medicine kit with me, of course. So 
Freddy and Stormy had to dress the cuts, 
with nothing to dress 'em except some ab- 
sorbent cotton and sheets torn into strips. 
There was just one wound that was bleed- 
ing badly and that was a slash in the fore- 
arm—the others were straight stabs. They 
had to stay up with him all night, opening 
the tourniquet on his arm and bathing his 
head. 

Culbertson was still sick and so he wasn’t 
any help. They didn’t even tell him what 
had happened, because they were afraid 
the excitement might affect his heart. 

Ryan didn’t suffer much, because he was 
too full of rum and too weak. 

Freddy tied the Indian hand and foot 
and had six others guard him until he could 
get the chief up from the settlement. It 
was always better to let the chief handle 
his own people when there was any trouble. 
They're pretty quick on justice, those peo- 
ple. For instance, if one of *em murders 
another they bury the murderer alive in the 
grave with the victim. 

When it was dawn Freddy let his plane 


over and then loaded Ryan aboard to take 
him to San Fernando. There's a Spig doc- 
tor there who runs a sort of shanty hos- 
pital. Inside of three hours Freddy was 
back at camp, filling the tanks with gaso- 
line. Fifteen minutes later he was headed 
for Number 1 Camp with more ice for Mike. 
Vv 

I SWEAR I think Mike might have died 

if it wasn’t for that ice. When I reached 
him that evening I thought he was a goner. 

Continued on Page 106 
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QUALITY IN THE WOOLENS 


Woolens exclusively Kuppenheimer—loomed for strength 
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QUALITY IN THE TAILORING 


Style is handcrafted into these Tzgertwist and Trojan Weave 
suits by Kuppenheimer. Every stitch is needled to firmly 
fix their custom fashioning—and to determine their 
lasting good appearance. Quality throughout. 
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A quart is ALWAYS a quart ina Sealright 
—a full quart when filled at your dealer’s and 
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livered to your dealer with covers on tight and 
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VEN a child can carry moist and liquid foods with absolute 
safety in Sealright Paper Containers! There’s no danger of 
leaking and dripping and no danger of air, dust and dirt getting into 
the food to spail its freshness and delicious flavor. 

Sealrights differ from all other paper containers. Their patented, 
inner-sealed, double bottom, snug covers and rigid construction 
make them 100°% leak-proof and practically air-tight. Liquids can’t 
leak or ooze out to soil clothing, table linen or furniture. Foods 
packed in Sealrights retain their freshness 
longer and taste better. That’s why progressive 
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Continued from Page 103 
Some kind of poisoning that was making 
his legs puff up. He was running a fever 
and he couldn't keep anything on his 
stomach. 
I built a sweat bath out of a piece of 
canvas and put him over the cookstove. 


| By midnight we had the fever pretty well 


broken up. He was as weak as a sick 
cat. He slept for a couple of hours, but 
then he started to have pains in his legs 
and his belly turned as hard as a board. 
He kept hold of my hand, sweat running 
down his face. Once he said, ‘‘ Elmer, it’s 


His heart action was pretty strong, so I 
decided to give him a shot of morphine. 
Well, sir, when I looked in that medicine 
chest, all I could find was one tube of mor- 
phine, instead of four tubes that were sup- 
posed to be there, and no hypodermic 
syringe. So I gave him two tablets to swal- 


| low, which eased him off quite a bit. 


An hour after sunup we heard the noise 


| of Freddy’s plane. I had the cable, with a 


message in the can at one end and a weight 
on the other, strung up between the two 
highest trees. On the ground we laid out 
strips of canvas like an arrow pointing to 
it. He swooped down and let another hunk 
of ice smack into the clearing. Then he 
spotted the cloth hanging from the cable, 
circled a couple of times, letting out a small 
grappling hook. 

One more turn an’ he picked off that 
cable as pretty as could be, climbing and 
hauling it in. Next he came over the clear- 
ing and let go the cable so we'd have it for 
the next message. 

I had written that Mike was in serious 
condition and that if he wasn’t better by 
noon Freddy was to try to get the Spig 
medico to come down by plane. Also, I 
told him to look through the stores and see 
if he could find that hypodermic. 

Freddy signaled O.K. and headed back 
for camp. 

Mike’s heart was still pumping along 


| pretty strong, so I decided to give him an- 
| other sweat bath, using the ice to bathe his 


head. 

When Freddy landed he found Stormy 
at the hangar, wanting to know if it was 
true that Mike was sick. He admitted that 
it was true and asked how she learned it. 

This is how she found out: She went to 
the office and discovered Culbertson there, 
rummaging around. He said he was look- 
ing for some medicine, 

“The chest was sent out to the survey- 
ors,’’ Stormy told him. 

“All of it?” he yells. “Did they have 
to send your father all the medicine?” 

Stormy said she thought he was going to 
break down and cry. He hung to the 
edge of the table, swaying. Finally he went 
back to his laboratory moaning “Oh, dear! 
Oh, dear!” like something awful had hap- 
pened. 

Freddy told her that Mike wasn’t very 


| sick—a touch of fever, he said—and started 
| straight off to the laboratory. Culbertson 


was lying face down on the bed, hands 


| gripping the sides, 


“Give me that hypo an’ give it to me 
quick!” says Freddy. 


Culbertson didn’t say a word. After a 


| couple of seconds he ran his hand under 


the mattress and dug it out, never daring 
to look up and face Freddy. The poor 
devil probably started hitting the dope 
again when he got so blue and homesick. 


| I suppose he’d swiped the stuff one tube 


at a time, trying to let himself down easy, 
and was after the last tube when Stormy 
found him. 

“You'll stay in this room until I come 
back,” says Freddy. Then he went out and 
found Stormy waiting for him. She an- 
nounced that she had decided to go up into 
the jungle and be with her father. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,’ says 
Freddy. ‘“‘I haven’t got a guide I’d trust 
with you.” 

“How dare you,” says she, “tell me 
what I’ll do an’ what I won’t do?” In her 
highest and mightiest fashion she told him 
to give her the best guide he had—and to 
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do it quick. I think if I’d 
I would of spanked her. 

Freddy just looked at her for a minute, 
eyes squinted up and jaw sticking out. 
Mebbe Freddy couldn’t look mean when he 
had a mind to! Then he told her that he 
was bossing the camp an’ that she would 
come mighty near doing as he said, like it 
or not like it. Also, he says, she’ll either 
give him her word of honor not to leave 
camp or he’ll have a guard put over her 
and keep her there. 

“T am going to join my father!” says 
Stormy. 

“You'll go in the house and stay there!” 
says Freddy. 

She must of been so mad she was hop- 
ping. She stood there facing him, daring 
him. 

“And what’s more,” says Freddy, “I 
haven’t time to waste on you. You'll go 
in that house or I’ll carry you in!” 

She wouldn’t move. He waited about 
ten seconds, then he grabbed her by the 
arms, pinning ’em to her sides, and starting 
her on a turkey walk towards the house. 

“Take your hands off me!”’ says Stormy. 

“Get inside then!” 

For the first time in her young life Stormy 
was up against it—and she knew it. She 
turned around and walked into the house 
without another word. 

The chief had arrived from his settle- 
ment earlier in the morning to see about 
the Indian who had stabbed Ryan, so 
Freddy sent for him and Long Bill, the in- 
terpreter, and had Indian guards put over 
both Stormy and Culbertson. His orders 
were that they were not to leave their 
quarters under any circumstances; that 
the Indians were to use force if necessary. 

Then he went into the house and found 
Stormy in the office. She glared at him. 
“I’ve put you under guard until I return,” 
he told her. “If you want the guard re- 
moved, you can give me your word of 
honor. Otherwise you'll be held here. Take 
your choice.” 

She wouldn’t even answer him. So he sat 
down and wrote a message to me, wadded 
it and the hypo into a message can. Then 
he went out and got in his plane and headed 
back for Number 1 Camp again. 

By that time, after the second sweat 
bath, Mike was more comfortable. The 
message I had strung up on the cable was 
that if Mike continued to improve I was 
going to start with him for camp on a 
stretcher, but that I wouidn’t leave unless 
we could make the first rancho—that’s just 
a clearing —by sundown. 

When Freddy landed back at camp he 
found the shutters of the laboratory all 
closed tight, just as though Culbertson was 
developing pictures. A dozen Indians were 
squatting around the house, a dozen more 
around the office quarters, with the chief 
watching ’em. Freddy got suspicious ‘and 
went to the laboratory. The door was 
bolted and Culbertson didn’t answer. There 
wasn’t a sound inside. He got an ax and 
knocked the lock off. In the darkness he 
couldn't see a thing, but he caught a smell 
that was like peach seeds and he knew what 
had happened. Culbertson had taken cy- 
anide of potassium. 

As Freddy told me later, he felt just 
like sitting down an’ bawling. For three 
days he had been flying, worrying and los- 
ing sleep. He was just about all in. 

He closed the laboratory and went to see 
Stormy. Her eyes were swollen and he knew 
she’d been crying. It was a pretty tough 
situation for her—not knowing but what 
Mike was dying and not able to get to him. 

“Your father’s out of danger,”’ he said, 
and showed her my message to prove it. 
Of course that bucked her up and she for- 
got all about being mad with Freddy. 

“Are you going out again?” she asks. 

Freddy told her he was going out in 
about an hour, after he’d had a swim and 
something to eat. 

“Will you take me with you—please?”’ 
says Stormy. 

That was a good chance to have the 
Indians bury Culbertson without her 

(Continued on Page 109 
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knowing anything about it. He didn’t want 
her to get more upset than she already was. 
So he said he’d take her. 

“T’m sorry I had to be so rough with 
you,” says Freddy. And he explained to 
her that, under the circumstances, he 
couldn’t let her go into the jungle—mebbe 
get lost. 

“T suppose so,” agrees Stormy. She's 
pretty subdued by this time. 

She decided that she’d go in for a swim 
too. They got into their swimming clothes 
and went into the pond. Stormy asked 
why the laboratory shutters were closed, if 
Culbertson was well enough to work. 
Freddy told her he was having the sulks. 

After they were dressed again Freddy 
got the chief and told him what had 
happened. And he told him to bury 
Culbertson just as soon as the plane left. 
They had some lunch, then Freddy got 
another cake of ice ready and they went to 
the plane. While they were climbing to 
make altitude he looked down and saw the 
Indians around the laboratory, making 
ready to bury poor old Culbertson. You 
couldn’t help feeling sorry for the fellow. 
He’d had a pretty tough deal out of life. 
Mebbe he was better off dead. 

They headed over Cucuta Basin, with 
Freddy yelling in her ear, explaining where 
the surveying parties were and how far 
our concession extended. When they went 
over us we were about six miles toward the 
first rancho, with four men carrying Mike 
and eight more tagging along to relieve 
them. 

Of course they couldn’t see us, so he 
headed for the camp of the Number 1 
Party and spotted the message I’d strung 
up for him. He snagged it off the tree and 
hauled it aboard. The message was that 
Mike was much better and that we planned 
to hit the rancho by five o'clock. 

Freddy turned the plane around to see 
if he couldn’t find us on the trail and also 
to heave the cable into the rancho in case 
we might need it again. He came right 
down along the trail, not three hundred 
feet high, found us and dropped the ice. It 
went a ways in the bush and it was almost 
all melted by the time the boys cut through 
and found it. But there was enough for 
Mike to suck on for a few minutes. 

As they were climbing up again, with 
Stormy waving to Mike, I thought I heard 
the engine sputter, but I wasn’t sure. There 
was something in the way that Freddy 
suddenly cut for home that seemed to say 
he was having trouble. Usually he'd play 
around for a few minutes. Of course I 
didn’t say anything to Mike, but I was 
worried. 
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They were fifteen hundred feet up, 
Freddy told me later, when the engine 
started to go bad and threaten to cut off en- 
tirely. There wasn’t anything around them 
for miles except solid, unbroken jungle. He 
struck out for home, trying to keep as 
much altitude as possible. Then the engine 
got worse—just running fast enough so 
they could stretch out their glide. 

Freddy turned to Stormy. “ We're in for 
a crash,” he told her. She just nodded. 
“I’m going to try to hit the clearing of the 
rancho,”’ he said. ‘‘ We'll have to trust to 
luck.” 

“Anything I can do?” asked Stormy. 
She didn’t bat an eyelash or let a whimper 
out of her. It’s no nice sensation to know 
you’re going to crash—mebbe kill yourself, 
mebbe break your bones and lie there for 
hours, suffering before anybody comes. 

He told her to duck her head while he 
knocked the glass out of the windshield. 

Freddy told me later that he figured his 
chances of landing were a little bit better at 
the Number 1 Camp, because the clearing 
was longer, but that he knew we were 
coming to the rancho. Also, we had the 
medicine chest. It was a case of wrecking 
wherever he landed. It’s a hell of a job to 
have to make a choice like that—especially 
when you're responsible for the life of a 
woman. I wouldn’t have been in that boy’s 
boots for anything. 

Well, when they were drawing close to 
the rancho—and for a while he thought he 
wouldn't be able to stretch their glide out 
long enough to make it—-Freddy reaches 
over and sees that Stormy’s belt was secure 
around her. He told her not to loosen the 
catch until the wreck was finished. Stormy 
nodded and gave him a little smile. 

With that he cuts the engine off and give 
a pull on the rip panel of the gasoline tank. 
All the gas poured out under them. 

“Here goes!” says Freddy. 

He brought the plane in so close over the 
edge of the clearing that the pontoons 
dragged over the trees; then he yanked her 
nose up a bit tocheck her speed. They were 
headed straight for the wall of jungle on 
the opposite side. 

He gave the rudder a final kick, swinging 
her nose so that she rammed right between 
two big trees that were about a yard anda 
half apart. Just an instant before they 
struck he slammed the control stick for- 
ward so it couldn’t stab through him, threw 
his left arm back against Stormy’s face so 
her head couldn’t strike the cowling and 
braced himself with the other arm. Then— 
crash! It must have sounded like the 
world coming to an end. 

The trees cut the wings off and the body 
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The pontoons caught in a bunch of creep- 
ers, throwing them forward and down so 
hard that the fuselage broke in the middle, 
opening the cockpit. What was left of the 
plane, with them strapped to it, dived into 
a mess of creepers that took up the shock. 

Freddy found her belt catch and opened 
it. He pulled her to her feet. Except that 
Freddy had wrenched his shoulder and 
Stormy had a cut in the calf of her right 
leg, they weren’t hurt. Bruises and scratches 
galore, of course, but nothing serious. 

They scrambled through the opening the 
plane had cut in the jungle and sat down 
plunk!—in the clearing. 

There they were when we came into the 
rancho. I was never more surprised in my 
life than when they hobbled over to meet 
us. You can bet your life they weren't 
enemies any more. It was Stormy this an’ 
Freddy that. 

While Stormy and Mike were talking 
Freddy and I went down to look at the 
wreck. He told me everything that had 
happened at camp while I’d been gone. 
He hadn’t said a word about Culbertson 
and Ryan in his messages. Pretty soon 
Freddy went over to see that the natives 
got us something decent for dinner and 
Stormy joined him. She sat on the medi- 
cine chest, talking and laughing with him, 
gay as could be, and Freddy was smiling 
all over his face. 

I told Mike the news I’d heard from 
Freddy. 

“Elmer,” he says, “‘he’s a great boy—a 
great boy! I don’t know as I’ve ever seen 
a boy with more guts an’ gumption 
than Freddy has, and I’m in favor of giving 
him a good slice of this concession if he'll 
stay with us.” 

I said it was all right with me, and I 
thought to myself that it was dang lucky 
Mike felt that way about it, since he was 
pretty likely to have Freddy as a son-in- 
law. There wasn’t any doubt about it 
Freddy was hooked. 

Yes, sir, it does beat all what a pretty | 
girl can do! 


Elmer Brand interrupted himself by 
clapping his hands. “Boy! Boy! Bring 
some more of that drinkin’ whisky. It 
makes a man thirsty to talk. . . . Yes, sir, 
it does beat all!” 

“Did they get married?” I asked. 

“Of course they did! Freddy’s running 
the whole Cucuta Basin concession now 
and she’s down there with him. Well, the 
old camp isn’t what it used to be, but so 
long as they’re happy I guess it’s all right. 
Anyhow Mike and I are too old to go bat- 
ting around the jungle like we were 
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OMMON sense tells you 
G that the safety razor 
with the best blade is the 
one for you to use. It’s the 
blade—nothing else—that 
takes the beard off your 


Durham-Duplex Blades are made 
of the finest razor steel imported 
from Sweden. They are the 
longest — that saves time, one 
stroke does the work of two 
They are thick and strong you 
get the heart of the steel only 
for an edge —we grind away the 
rest. They are holiow ground— 
that gives you the keenest and 


most lasting edge. 


Each and every blade is haii 


tested before being packed. 


The Durham-Duplex Razor gives you 
the sliding diagonal stroke —cutting your 


beard instead of scraping it off. 
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~ STOCK-CAR 
ECORDS 


for fully equipped stock cars 


5 O00 miles in xe ees GAO sale. a 


- 10,000 miles i. shi: 6 a = “ng 


—then one car after running 10,000 miles made 
1,000 miles at 72.512 m.p.h., less than 828 min. 
and made 24 hours at 72.192 m.p.h., and 2500 
miles at 71.194 m.p.h., and finished 
12,558 miles at 63.09 m.p.h. 


A 4 15,000 miles in aaa 


SZ Breaksall records from 5 to 5,000 miles for fully equipped stock cars ae 








Sets new records from 5,000 to 15,000 miles in 
one continuous run! 
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We purchased an 8-88 sedan from 
a private owner in Philadelphia 


ARING and unprecedented. Far in 
excess of any official test ever im- 
posed on stock cars. Not done behind 
padlocks and timed by factory employees, 
but publicly, under American Automo- 
bile Association sanction and supervision. 


We decided to go to extremes never be- 
fore undertaken by any manufacturer in 
order to completely, conclusively, and 
overwhelmingly prove Auburn is a faster, 
more efficient and more durable stock car. 


We decided to entirely silence compet- 
itive claims by letting the finer engineer- 
ing, the stronger structural strength and 
the wonderfully greater value of the 
Auburn Straight Eight speak for itself. 


And what a thrilling and eloquent 
story these three cars tell— 


Over 42,000 miles of continuous driv- 
ing at high speed. To do that required 
utmost confidence in every part of the 
cars. Through blinding fogs; through 
downpours of rain, every night but one; 
under the hottest sun in years; 28 
thousand times around the 142-mile track 
on slippery boards; never have men and 
machines endured such abnormal strains! 

Nine drivers, working relays days and 
night, could not overtax the endurance 
and speed of the Auburn cars. Old rec- 
ords completely smashed from 5 to 5,000 
miles. New records at every revolution 
of the wheels from 5,000 to 15,000 miles 
for fully equipped stock cars. Never be- 
fore had anyone dared to attempt such 
sustained speed and prolonged perform- 
ance. The speed was phenomenal... 34 
new stock car records... 


GRIND! GRIND! GRIND! 


No flags! no bands! no holiday crowds! 
It was a serious, determined business. 
Yet full of thrills every second. 


We took two 8-88 roadsters from 
end of our factory assembly line 


Cyclonic winds and veritable cloud 
bursts at midnight! Flashes of lightning. 
Weird glimpses of flying phantoms over 
wet boards. Fingers of light from head 
lamps feeling their way through the inky 
nights. The cars wearing out the drivers, 
daring them to fathom their limits of 
speed and endurance. Also wearing out 
the track. Workmen repairing the 2x4 
boards as cars whirled past better than a 
mile a minute. The elements, battling 
men and machines as men and machines 
battled time and distance. Epochal! 


BUT WHAT OF IT? 


We knew all along that Auburn cars 
are that fast. But, it is not Auburn’s 
proven speed superiority that is most sig- 
nificant .. . frankly, that was easy and 
incidental. What IS important is the 
fine character of car necessary for all three 
cars to survive such speed. 


HOW’S THIS FOR PROOF? 


After one of the roadsters had run the 

unequalled distance of 10,000 gruelling 
miles in less than 9,479 minutes, at an 
average speed of over 63 miles per hour, 
it was taken off the track—thoroughly 
checked—necessary replacements made 
—tuned and greased. Then the driver 
was told to “step on it’ (just as though it 
had not already been driven at what he 
thought was the extreme limit for 10,000 
miles). 
Then for 1000 miles, the 11th-thousand 
of its run, this car spurted forward at over 
72 miles per hour. It did 24 hours at 
72.192 m.p.h. And 2500 miles at 71.194 
m.p.h. And finished 12,558 miles at 
63.09 m.p.h. That proves reserve 
power, speed and endurance unknown 
in motor cars until now. Here is another 
thriller— 

After 2,637 miles, the sedan running 


6-66 Roadster $1095; 6-66 Sport Sedan $1195; 6-66 Cabriolet $1295; 6-66 Sedan $1295; 8-77 Roadster $1395; 
&77 Sport Sedan $1495; 8-77 Cabriolet $1595; 8-77 Sedan $1695; 8-88 Roadster $1995; 8-88 Sport Sedan $2095; 
888 Cabriolet $2095; 8-88 Sedan $2195; 888 7-Passenger Sedan $2595. Freight, Tax and Equipment extra. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


To prove Auburn stock car supremacy 
we conducted the world’s hardest 
tests on the Atlantic City Speedway 


at about 70 miles an hour speed during a 
rain storm in the middle of the night, 
turned over on the wet track, slid on its 
top for about 50 feet and then crashed 
into the railing. Two doors and three 
fenders were torn off, radiator and wind- 
shield smashed. It was dragged off the 
track and considered out of the test until 
one of the mechanics (who knew the 
sturdiness of Auburn construction) 
crawled under the car and declared it in 
perfect mechanical condition. Seven 
hours were spent for photographs, radi- 
ator and other body repairs and the car 
went back on the track with the same 
driver, who had not been even scratched 
in the accident. It caught up with the 
other cars, and finished the 15,000 miles 
at over 62 miles per hour speed. That 
proves the strong construction and endur- 
ance of Auburn cars, although, because 
in the accident it lost three fenders and 
two doors, its entire distance cannot be 
counted as an official A. A. A. record, but 
was Officially timed by the A. A. A. 


TRIPLE PROOF 


It would have been perfectly startling 
if one car had broken all these records, 
but three Auburn cars were in this test— 
and all three of them did honor to the 
name of Auburn. 
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THE SELECTION OF MEN 


This emotionalism is to my way of think- 
ing a natural aftermath of the old-fashioned 
idea that business was a race, instead of a 


| part of the general life. Our ideas of busi- 


ness today would sound strange in the ears 
of the most farseeing men of fifty years ago, 
and we are changing more rapidly now 
than ever before in history. Service, once a 
by-product, is now becoming the only ex- 
cuse for a business. At first this was some- 


| thing that was offered the customer in the 


way of a bonus to induce his purchase. It 
was something for nothing. But the idea 
of it today is that it is an essential part of 
every sale. More than that, it is increas- 


| ingly recognized that service to the cus- 


tomer is not enough. A business to live 
must also serve its workers. 
All this furnishes more reasons why it is 


| impossible for anyone to lay down a plan 


for training men. A new generation is com- 
ing, with new and more advanced defini- 
tions and ideas and visions. This new 


| generation will do its own thinking and 


creating; it will simply discard any system 
of ours that attempts to maintain outworn 
theories and methods. Progress has been 
slow in the past because each new genera- 


* | tion thought that it must repeat the expe- 
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IMONIZ is more than a pol- 
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and protects the finish from 
the usuai wear and destruc- 
tive elements. Keeps colors 
from bleaching and fading. 
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looking car! 








Simoniz1nc restores the lustre— 
anyone can do it—and, it lasts 
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| rience of the old. And besides that, there 
| was a feeling that experience could be 


gained only by failure. We have learned 


| that success, too, is valuable and necessary 
| experience. A man with no actual experi- 


ence of success can hardly be said to be 
experienced. 


A Bequest to the Next Generation 


Every man of mature years is aware of 
the tremendous speeding up which has 
marked American life during the past 
quarter century. And some are wondering 
whether we can stand the pace and where 
it is going to land us. Any pace set by men 
can be followed by men; this modern pace 
is wholly human in its tempo. It will not 
be the destruction of human nervous force, 
for the simple reason that it is the creation 
of human nervous force. As to the statisti- 
cians’ fear of overproduction, we need not 
worry about that until we come within 
sight of adequate supply, and only a very 


(Continued from Page 10) 


small part of the earth’s population has 
anything like that. And before anything 
like adequate supply can be universally had 
there must be improvements in our systems 
of distribution and exchange. But the very 
pressure of production will probably bring 
that about. Not long ago it was the fashion 
to suggest that the desired condition could 
be reached if all wealth were equally di- 
vided. It was assumed that we had all the 
wealth we were ever going to have and that 
if everyone got his share it could only be by 
division. We know better now—the solu- 
tion must come by such a multiplication of 
the facilities of life that no one can avoid 
having his share. Production must be ex- 
amined in this large light as a pressure 
against artificial and easily removable limi- 
tations. That is one advantage of having 
new generations constantly arriving on the 
scene; they are not staggered by our 
achievements as we ourselves sometimes 
are; they have achievements of their own 
in mind which shall far outstrip ours. 

Our great bridges and skyscrapers and 
factories are tremendous things to the men 
who built them, but they do not look so big 
to the young men now coming into ma- 
turity, and they will look smaller and 
smaller as time goes on. The majority of 
our population today would not submit to 
the inconveniences of even twenty-five 
years ago. The generations just growing up 
will refuse to stand for things that we ac- 
cept today without question as the last 
word in refinement. The skyscraper was 
built to enable men to work together. But 
the men of the future may find it an in- 
terruption rather than a help, through the 
development of transportation. 

Many persons go up in airplanes today 
only in search of a thrill, or for an emer- 
gency journey. There will be no more thrill 
in flying for the new generations than we 
get today out of motor cars. Airships will 
be used to the same end—to get somewhere 
and to increase human contacts. It was 
chiefly to keep our own minds in touch with 
this new and expanding mental influence 
that we went into the building of airplanes 
some years ago. Unless a man makes an 
effort to keep pace today, he is soon left 
behind and loses touch. The world gets so 


far ahead of him in a little time that he does 
not know where it is going. 

On the earth, as well as in the air, we are 
only beginning to use mechanical power. 
One need only look where laborious hand- 
work is still the rule to discover where 
mechanical power will be applied. And 
then wages will increase. Tools—the use of 
mechanical power—extend the creative 
powers of the worker, and therefore increase 
his earning power. The machine, instead of 
throwing men out of work, makes room for 
more men and permits higher wages by in- 
creasing production. Increased production 
lowers costs, and lowered costs widen the 
market. Men’s labor becomes easier, their 
leisure longer, their standard of living 
higher. And the greatest effect of these ad- 
vances is not on the men themselves but on 
their children who will move forward from 
the position their parents occupied. Thus 
we are bound to accept the next generation 
into partnership with our works, and if we 
can bequeath them our wisdom of going on, 
that is about the best we can do for them. 


A Strait: Jacket on Progress 


One very refreshing tendency in recent 
years is the decided reversal of young men’s 
attitude toward the white-collar occupa- 
tions. Young men go into the shops today 
because they sense the fact that the shop 
is the place of opportunity and the cradle 
of power. The former desire for white- 
collar jobs was the result of misunderstand- 
ing about business. The office is merely a 
minor adjunct to the shop—a sort of paper 
clearing house. It is in the shops that the 
problems arise, and it is in the minds of the 
shop-wise that they are solved. Business 
has suffered more in the past than it will 
ever do again from the fallacy of office 
superiority. 

To one who will look fairly into the 
future I think it will be clear that to fit 
men to jobs is merely to attempt to put a 
strait-jacket on progress. We may help to 
direct young men, but we cannot limit 
them. Hope in one generation is demand 
in the next. The vision which crosses our 
minds today as half a dream will be the 
commonplace utility of tomorrow. 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Albuquerque 


A Ballad 
Another One Out of the Geography 


Ww Y out in New Mexico 
Where the sage and cactus grow, 
And the other crops are raised by 
irrigation, 
Where the men are really men, 


And the girls are five-foot-ten, 


And there’s lots more land than there is 
population, 


| You will find the little city 


That's the subject of my ditty: 


CHORUS 


On the banks of Rio Grande stands Albu- 


querque 
You can get there if you'll take the 
Santa Fe 
There the skies are very seldom dark or murky 
And the sun shines pretty nearly every 
day. 


| There the climate makes you radiant and 


perky 
And as snappy as a brand-new rubber 
band, 
In the city that is known as Albuquerque, 
Situated on the banks of Rio 
Grande! 


Is my girl still waiting there 
Till I earn my railrodd fare? 
Will she stick around for me until I 
get there? 


(Continued from Page 32) 


Well, I doubt it quite a bit, 

For I might as well admit 

That there isn’t any girl I ever met there; 
Which is really quite a pity 

But it needn’t stop my ditty: 


CHORUS 


On the banks of Rio Grande stands Albu- 
querque, 
And so far as I can see it’s gonna stay. 
If they moved the town to China or to Turkey, 
That would certainly be pretty far 
away! 
And I guess they'd find the going pretty jerky 
And the cost would be too great, I 
understand, 
So you still will find the town of Albuquerque 
Situated on the banks of Rio Grande! 
Berton Braley. 


Ask Somebody Else 


Being a Glossary of Questions and Answers 
That We All Have to Face Some Time or 
Other 


1. Is it hot enough for you? 

2. Whose tiddy iddums is 00? 

What’s the matter with oughty-nine? 
Can you get it here? 

Who the hell do you think you are? 

. What’s the good word? 

. Is that so? 

. Where have you been all my life, 
good-lookin’? 


2 te 


i) 


SAD 


9. Who called the piccolo player a ——?_ 


10. Junior, will you stop beating that 
drum? 

11. Where the devil is my dress shirt? 

12. Have you backaches, headaches, 
spots before your eyes? 

13. Would the lady of the house be in- 
terested in an electric sewing machine on 
trial? 

14. Whither are we drifting? 

15. How many times must I tell you I 
want Main 00000, not Schuyler? 

ANSWERS 
1, *!!!bzxxx! 
2. I’s dreat big boofums man’s tiddy 
iddums! 
3. She’s all right. 
Yes. 
. That’s all right who I am! 
. Swell; how’s everything with you? 
. Yes, that’s so! 
8. Tee-hee-hee! 
9. Who called the 

10. Ah-h-h-h! 

11. Right where you left it; in the 
second drawer of the chifforobe under your 
handkerchiefs—under the handkerchiefs. 
UNDER the handkerchiefs, I said! 

12. Inclosed please find five dollars for 
six bottles of Doctor Kydne’s Pam-Cre-O 
Liver Prescription. 

13. We have one. 

14. I should worry! 

15. Main 00000. Excuseitplease. 

Baron Ireland. 
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An oversize, first quality pen 
in your favorite color, uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed, foronly 


_ 
One look at these superb new 
pens willtellyouitis nolonger 


necessary to pay more for 
complete pen satisfaction 


New styles! new colors! new size!—and 
only $5;—that’s the whole story of the 
new line of Wahl Fountain Pens! 


Handsome, as you can see—and tipped | 


¥ 
with the famous Wahl Signature nib at | 
no extra charge—the sturdy, easy-running | 
nib that’s not too stiff nor too flexible. | / 
Ww \ 
\ 


Wahl Pens are world-famous for their | 
writing qualities—for easy writing, | 
smooth writing. And every one has the | 
Wahl Comb Feed, which insures quick || 
startingandanevenflowofinkatalltimes. | Onidined 
| 
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Silver 
Try this new Wahl Pen in your favorite 
color—test it by the only test of a pen 
that means anything! 
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Radiator 


Stop Leak 


UST a little eight ounce 

can, small enough for 
the pocket of the car and 
big enough for an eight 
gallon radiator. It circu- 
lates with the water, finds 
the leak and forms a 
solder-like plug that you 
can't shake out. Itisharm- 
less to rubber and metal. 
Leave it in for future pro- 
tection. 

So easy to use that it is 
even unnecessary to sol- 
der leaks in plain sight. 
No tools, nospecial equip- 
ment, no waiting—don’'t 
even stop the motor— just 
pour it in the radiator. 
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wearing rings and had taken them off and 
concealed them. He noticed egg on the Hun- 
garian’s whiskers, and his own hunger of a 
convalescent began to clamor. He wished 
he could pull his waistband tighter. 

So his highness had been a prisoner of the 
Saracen! Inchains! No! Free! Well, it was 
good to be a knight! So his highness was 
well treated! The Hungarian edged closer. 
Did his highness see the Arab women? The 
merchant’s tongue went over his lips. Of 
course, he didn’t know himself, but he had 
heard travelers’ tales. They were free and 
lively, the women of the Saracen, and most 
vicious. They did this. They did that. 
Did his highness have any adventures in 
his captivity? He leered. 

“T don’t know if you understand me, 
merchant, but your conversation seems to 
me of a singular filthiness.”’ 

Oh! His highness was a good knight, 
a holy knight! The merchant was so re- 
lieved. One heard such stories of the li- 
cense in Palestine. Such things were said 
of the knights ——- 

“Let me give you one word of advice,” 
warned O'Neill, ‘that may save you your 
goods, your liberty, and maybe your life. 
Curse God if you wish in the street of El- 
Kuds—of Jerusalem, I mean—but say no 
word against the Templars.” 

So! Oh, he was glad to hear that, the 
merchant said. Oh, he would not make a 
mistake like that for the crown of Bar- 
barossa! Was his highness a Knight Tem- 
plar? 

“No,” O’Neill said shortly. 

Yes, a merchant couldn’t be too careful, 
the Hungarian said. He must be friends 
with everybody. Of course, it was a secret, 
but he didn’t mind telling his highness. 
Besides saving his soul in the Holy Land, 
there was an opportunity of making some 
profit. Did his highness know that the 
wines of Palestine were soft and sweet like 
honey? No! Well, they were—and did his 
highness know the price? No! One-tenth 
of what Tokay cost. He had in mind to 
buy and ship, in Joppa, wine for Pola, and 
there put it in bottles and sell it as Tokay 
in Venice. Venetians, accustomed to their 
harsh Italian wine, could not tell the differ- 
ence. Oh, not nobles, not people like his 
highness, but burghers, traders, such as 
Venice was full of. Oh, his highness did not 
know how well a merchant could get on. 
Figure! Only this morning he had sold his 
horse to a Hospitaler at a great profit and 
bought this mule for the smallest possible 
trifle, because its back was skinned. 

“Get off!’’ O'Neill reined up. 

“But 

“Get off!” 

The man slid off clumsily, speaking 
something in his tongue. 

“Unbuckle the girths and remove the 
saddle!” 

He looked at the mule’s back and all but 
vomited. ‘‘ You walk the rest of your way,” 
he said. “‘Give me that bridle.” 

“But you have sworn to protect pil- 
grims,”’ the man squeaked. 

‘Pilgrims, yes,’’ O’Neill spoke furiously, 
“but net every damned scavenger who 


| comes to profit in the land fertilized by 


crusaders’ blood. Do you think it was for a 
louse paddock like you that Tancred and 
De Bouillon fought? Oh, shout if 
you like. These barren rocks are laughing 
at you. And now, five pieces of 
gold.”’ 

“For what?’ The man stopped shouting 
and looked at him. 

‘For my comfort and sustenance.” 

“T have none.” 

O'Neill took his right foot out of his 
tirrup and caught the mule’s bridle on it. 
He reached into his waistband and drew 
the beautiful Damascene blade, greater 
than dagger and less than sword, which was 
Abdallah’s parting gift. ‘‘ You will save me 
a lot of trouble by not arguing.” 

The man fumbled in his greasy breast. 
“God will strike you!”’ he threatened. 
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“Not at all,” O'Neill smiled. “‘God will 
uphold me utterly.”” He put the blade be- 
tween his teeth while he took the money. 
“And now, the nearest station of soldiers 
is fifteen miles from here. You had better 
get there before nightfall. There are mad 
lepers in the hills.’”’ And picking up his 
reins he trotted off. 

It didn’t bother his conscience much. He 
had done a hundred times more criminal 
things—raids against Bedouin tribes for 
horses and sheep, holding the Arab prison- 
ers toransom. It was a rough world. How- 
ever, he had enough now to last him and 
his horse in dignity to Jerusalem. Five 
miles onward he sent the mule bucketing 
up the hills with a flick of his whip. He felt 
so weak now after his four days’ ride that 
he was ashamed of himself. A trembling as 
of fever was in his knees and heels. And 
now, as he guided his mount down the nar- 
row streets, he came under the shadow of 
the Temple, and the old unreasonable fear 
came into his heart. It was so quiet, so big, 
so deadly. Its power had overcome the 
mortal life of the Lord Jesus. Its riches had 
tempted Roman and Babylonian. The 
Romans and Babylonians were lighter now 
than desert dust. But the vast courses of 
masonry laid by Solomon and King Hiram 
and Hiram out of Tyre remained as foun- 
dations, and would remain, it seemed, for- 
ever. What toll of lives it had exacted! 
And what loyalty was given to it. Even 
now, as he passed the entrance, the mailed 
and mounted sentries had faces out of which 
all human kindliness had gone. They were 
hard as the granite of the Rock. They were 
aloof, mysterious as the Rock. In the 
Lord’s time it was death to speak against 
the Temple. It was death today. 

He rode past it down the narrow sook to 
the old Saracen house whither he had been 
directed. A vast Egyptian eunuch, bloated 
like a frog, sat in a niche by the nail- 
studded door. 

“Is this Sir Odo Trelawney’s house?”’ 

**Yes,’’ the door man said, and “‘sir,’’ he 
added, as O’ Neill kept his gray eye trained 
on the hideous Gbese face. 

**T wish to see Sir Odo. Open your door!”’ 

“But I cannot open, sir, until I know 
your business.” 

“The business of the holy cross. Open!” 

The vast bulk padded in its heelless slip- 
pers, unloosening bolt and catch. He 
wheezed like some monstrous water animal. 
O'Neill rode into the courtyard. The place 
was dim and cobbled. It seemed darker 
than the dark streets. In a corner where a 
meager shaft of sunlight came, a man as 
young as himself, in black hose and a silk 
coat, was strumming at a Provencal guitar: 


“Le Rommant de la Rose, 
Ou l'art d’amors est toute enclose.”’ 


“The Romance called the Rose,” he 
sang, “whose verse all love’s sweet strata- 
gem enclose.”’ 

He had a blunt half-Saxon face and hair 
like flax. His hands, O'Neill saw, were 
never made for any musical instrument, 
nor his voice for any Norman song. A page 
boy came toward O’Neill’s stirrup. 

“‘I wish to see your master, boy. I am 
an Irish knight, Miles O’Neill of Lucan.” 
While the boy hurried off, the man in the 
corner kept on with his song: 


** Maintes gens dient que en songes 
N’a se fables non et mensonges.”’ 


“So many say that in dreams’ ecstasies, 
the clear-cut scenes are but the Foul One’s 
lies.”” 

“Mais l’en puet * “But I 

Both voice and music went off at gro- 
tesque angles. The player grinned and 
threw the instrument down. He strolled 
over toward O'Neill. 

“Don’t seem to get the swing of it.’”” He 
smiled ruefully. ‘‘ Never could handle these 
French songs.”” He was short and thickset, 
with a rough, kindly face. ‘You're Irish, 
aren’t you?” 
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“Tam.” 

“Kent man myself. From the Weald, as 
we call it. Josselyn my name is. Did I hear 
you say you were called Miles O’Neill?” 

“You did.” 

“‘Got some cousins in Dublin myself.’ 
He grew embarrassed. ‘‘I say’’—he looked 
at O’Neill—‘“‘ wasn’t—wasn’t Miles O’Neill 
killed in asort of a raid against Big Jenico 
Fitzpaul? Good while ago. About twenty 
years, or more.” 

“He was. I am the younger Miles 
O'Neill.” 

“T’m sorry.”” Josselyn blushed. ‘But 
you know what times are. You'd have 
been worried yourself, if you under- 
stand. I say, won’t you get down? 
Take it easy? I don’t know if you noticed, 
but your horse has gone lame, I think.” 

O’Neill felt a faintness wash over him, 
like a slow curling wave. He put his hand 
to his forehead and was surprised to find 
the palm wet when he took it away. 

“You fool!”’ he said. ‘‘ You fool! Can’t 
you see that if I get off this horse I shall 
fall?” 

The Kentish man sprang forward to 
catch him in case he should drop. “Ho, 
Giles! Fulke! Henry!” His voice went 
like thunder through the courtyard. ‘‘ Cross 
of God, where are you all? Fallin and help 
me with this hurt gentleman. No, not that 
way,” he directed O'Neill. ‘“‘Throw your 
right leg over the horse’s neck and slide 
down. I'll catch. There! That’s it. I’ve 
got you! Good!” 


am 


HOUGH he had very solemnly cursed 

Ireland from the deck of the Flemish 
merchant’s boat as Two Rock and Three 
Rock Mountains became small purple is- 
lands and then faint clouds in the west, yet 
in the three years he had been in the Holy 
Land he felt his mind and heart going back 
there. The soft Erse of nurse and hunts- 
man came to him more easily than the Nor- 
mai tongue. He remembered the terrific 
fight outside Bethlehem two years before, 
when all seemed lost. The Saxon bowmen 
were falling back before the crash of Emir 
Yussuf’s light cavalry, hampering De 
Lacy’s Irish clansmen. De Lacy himself 
could do nothing. ‘“‘ Poussez en avant!” the 
big man was thundering. Some old strain 
in O’Neill gave out the Ulster battle cry. 
“Lauv derg!”’ he called—the cry of the 
O’Neills. ‘‘Red Hand! Red Hand!”’ And 
the Irish had caught the trumpet of their 
native speech. Suddenly, in a gray-brown 
froth, they pressed forward like a pack of 
their own wolf dogs, baying like wolf dogs. 
**Lauv derg!’’ they sobbed. ‘‘Red Hand! 
Red Hand!’’ The picked Arab cavalry 
could not withstand these battle-mad kerns. 
He would have liked his silent, fastidious, 
Norman mother to hear him then! 

Not anything of the formal castle at Lu- 
can came back to him, but of the country. 
Soft Liffey rolling toward the sea, the leap 
of a trout, the swirl of salmon, the banks 
edged with rushes, the lazy cawing of rooks 
in the high trees, the cattle of mottled 
brown and gold. The mountains of Wick- 
low, purple as a purple cloak. The little 
Danish city of Dublin, so neat, so precise. 
One would liken it to a little city of High 
Germany—small, compact houses, with 
beds of tulips, and little greens, where the 
Danes before their dispersion used to sit 
and drink ale, and the king of Dublin would 
come out, like any burgess, and sit and 
drink with them. A quiet town of high- 
gabled houses and florid merchantmen, and 
now the Normans, with their cold efficiency, 
were building castles and turning the dream- 
ing city into a battlemented stronghold, 
with their blue-eyed, cold-mannered masons 
from Chartres and Rouen. Well, the Nor- 
mans were better for the city, O’Neill 
thought, than his father’s people. When 
they took Dublin from the Danes they 
ruined it. Dirt was everywhere. They cut 

(Continued on Page 114 
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McWixuiiams & MELoney, famous Philadelphia 
builders, specified Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles for 
many of the finest houses in their beautiful new sub- 
urb of Overbrook Hills in Merion, near Philadelphia. 


These building experts knowvalues. on o LD HOMES, TOO 


They know that genuine Creo-Dipts — ,, ~ 
are cut only from centuries-old cedars 
—100% straight grained—so they will 
not check or split. 

They know that Creo-Dipts pay for 
themselves in paint-savings alone. An 
exclusive process protects the entire b 
shingle surface with a thorough coat- 
ing of color and creosotive oils. 

Reduce your fuel bills 15% to 25% save pais 





by laying Creo-Dipts over the side-walls of your 
present home. Re-roof with them, too. When you 
build—or nyoul ask your architect or builder 
about year-after-year Creo-Dipt savings. 

Write us, enclosing 25¢ for photo- 
graphs of Creo-Dipt houses and color 
chart showing wide range of colors. 

‘ Creo-Dipt Company, Inc., 1210 
t . Oliver Street, No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
=] In Canada: Creo-Dipt Company, Ltd., 
vs 1610 Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto. Sales 
Offices in principal cities. Leading lum- 
ber dealers everywhere have genuine 
home with Creo-Dipts in stock. Look for the 
a name Creo-Dipt on each bundle. 


W hy do famous builders /”s/s¢ upon Creo-Dipts? 
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“It has earned big 


dividends for 12 years” 


“I'd be badly handicapped without my Dictaphone,” 
asserts Francis J. Yawman, of “Y and E” fame 


“When I preach efficiency, I like to practise 
it, and I couldn't if shorthand kept jamming 
on the brakes,” says this prominent execu- 
tive. Read his other comments, then try his 
methods yourself. 


fe \T, go back toshorthand! Not 
unless somebody steals all the 
Dictaphones. That's how I feel about 
it-—and I'm not a novice at dictation 
Commercial shorthand simply can't 
match The Dictaphone for speed and 
and when it comes to con 
venience there's no comparison. 


accuracy, 


“Occasionally I have to dictate to a 
stenographer in some out-of-town 
office, when the inconvenience of 
shorthand becomes doubly apparent. 
I'm always conscious that someone is 
waiting, and this diverts my mind. It’s 
infinitely casicr to concentrate with 
The Dictaphone.”’ 

Such statements from the Vice- 
President and General Sales Manager 
of a firm like the Yawman & Erbe 
Manufacturing Company—themselves 
producers of equipment and systems to 
nake othce work more eflicient—are 
Hot to be taker 


c 
D 
a 


: lightly. He continues: 


A big advantage of The Dictaphone 


its Convenience in getting memos, in- 
tructions and ideas recorded And 
with The Dictaphone it’s so easy to 
answer letters on first reading, thus 


better 1 plies, more promptly 


saving the time nec 
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Francis J. Yawman 
Francis J. Yawman, Vice-President 
and General Sales Manager, Yawman 
& Erbe Manufacturing Company, 
makers of ‘Efficiency Desks,’ and 
office, bank and library filing equip- 
ment, has found The Dictaphone 
superior to shorthand 





essarily lost when letters are allowed 
to accumulate for some regular dicta- 
tion period set largely to accommodate 
a stenographic force.’ 


| 
| 


Florence Scanlon, Private Secretary 
to Mr. Yawman, declares, ‘In my 
responsible position I couldn't get half | 
so much done if I relied solely on | 
shorthand. I formerly transcribed 
Dictaphone cylinders, but I soon 
learned to dictate to The Dictaphone 
myself—the next logical step, as I see it. 


‘Today I dictate for Mr. Yawman all 
correspondence for which I have the 
facts. | also handle much of his per- 
sonal business. I think every girl 
should learn the complete use of The 
Dictaphone. It is such a wonderful 
asset in any office.”’ 


Florence Scanlon 


Florence Scanlon, Private Secretary to Mr. Yaw 
man, gives The Dictaphone full credit for aiding her 
rapid advancement to a most responsible position 


DICTATE to THE DISTAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 





J, ( MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD ia 





: . <i ? - 7 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 154 Nassau St., New York City 
lease notify nearest office to let me try the New Modei 10 without obligation 
I want to read what leading executives or secretaries say about increasing their ability with 
The Dictaphore. Mail me FREE copy of your booklet, ‘‘What’s Wrong with Shorthand?” 
Nan 
Address 
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| down the growing trees for firewood, and 


the formal greens and beds of tulips were 


| trampled into a farm midden. The quaint 
| alleys were the peepholes of cutpurse and 


cutthroat. Of course, it was inevitable that 
the Normans should have come in, if civi- 


| lization were to remain in the green land. 
| But need they have been so cold, so su- 


perior, so ruthless? And their politics, their 
alliances? In their great Nordic frames, 
was there any heart? 

Of the great house of Lucan he had none 
but memories which chilled him. There 
lived his mother, with her spare frame, tall 
and bare and uninviting as the high pop- 
lars that lined the roads of Normandy. She 
had hands white and fragile as the hands of 
a skeleton, and between them was always a 
Book of Hours. Her face was pointed like 
a fox’s mask. Her chin was sharp. Her 
mouth was too small, too red. Her green 
eyes were rimmed with red. When she 
would be an old woman, she would resem- 
ble the popular concept of a witch. His 
uncle Jenico, whom his father had killed, 
and whose followers had killed his father, 
had been described to him as a great lum- 
bering man, with a cruel twist to his mouth, 
and a harsh laughter, cold and grating like 
the east wind. His other uncles he hated 
the Abbot of Kells, more warrior than 
monk, who boasted that if he were lax in 
keeping the gates of heaven, the Irish or 
the Fitzgeralds who might think the gates 
of Kells were easy had only to come and 
try; his uncle Foulke, the hunchback with 
the absurdly beautiful face—absurd in its 
calm beauty above the horrible body. 

The face of Foulke was not an index to 
his mind, but his hands were. They were 
crooked, predatory, covered terribly with 
light-brown hair. In that trait you could 
see the secretive, treacherous, the subtle 
spider. His life was dedicated to getting 
the better of the Fitzgeralds, to wresting 
the control of Leinster from them into the 
hands of the Fitzpauls. In his heart he saw 
himself, Miles knew, as that strange insect 
of building tradition, the Sharmah, drilling 
through the foundations of the edifice of 
good faith and kindliness the Fitzgeralds 
had built in Ireland. But the Fitzpauls 
would never get the better of the Geral- 
dines, Miles knew. There was some strange 
bond of loyalty between the Fitzgeralds 
and the Irish. Indeed, the Geraldines were 
becoming, said the other Norman families, 
more Irish than the Irish themselves. 

Himself, Miles knew now, so far was he 
from home and so easy was it for him to 


| see at this distance in true perspective what 


at home was concealed from him by the 
tissue of half lies his relatives had spun, 
was the victim of a political marriage. His 
father had been a worse victim than he, but 
his father was dead now, and so far as his 
father’s life went the Lord of Justice would 
exact a terrible accounting from the Fitz- 
pauls. 

His father had been a younger son of the 
main family of O'Neill, kings of Ulster, the 
warlike northern clan who were overlords of 
the Gallaghers, and of MacSweeney of the 
Battle-Axes. Of all the northern families, 
they were the only one who accepted the 
European ranking of knight and esquire. 
Many of them had fought against the Sara- 
cen in Spain, sailing out of Donegal to Lis- 
bon and Cadiz, and taking service with the 
king of Spain. They had little to do with 
England, their friendship being with the 
Scottish king. They were a difficult family, 
great fighters, great dreamers —-Niall of the 
Nine Hostages had visioned a Celtic empire 
great as that of Rome, with Ireland, Scot- 
land, Cornwall and Wales, and Brittany of 
France joined in an enduring brotherhood, 
but that needed politicians, and the O’Neills 
were not politicians; they were fighters. 
They were proud and self-sufficient. 

They never aimed at the high kingship of 
Ireland, but except at their invitation no 
high king could pass through the gap of the 
north at Newry, or over the Erne. Such great 
Norman knights as had fought their way 
through had been either forced to recog- 
nize the suzerainty of O'Neill or were 
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driven back into the Pale. His father had 
had two estates, one on the windy slopes 
of Tanderagee in Down, now held by the 
MacSorleys, and the other at Lucan, a pleas- 
ant tumble-down place which had come 
into the family through a marriage with the 
Wicklow clan of O’ Moore. 

His father, Maelmorra Auling— Miles the 
Magnificent —as the native Irish had called 
him, had been a good-humored, various 
man. Great-framed, charitable, ready to 
match a falcon, or a deer or wolfhound, 
with anybody for a big stake, or race a 
Welsh pony up the slopes of Three-Rock 
against any Norman baron. The Abbot 
of Kells had proposed his sister to the elder 
Miles in marriage, pointing out the ad- 
vantages of a union with the Fitzpauls. 
The abbot had in his mind the advantage 
of the union of the Fitzpauls with the chiefs 
of Ulster. A nephew of the King of Ulster! 
But the abbot, for all his cunning, did not 
understand Ae Doragha, Dark, or Blind, 
Hugh O'Neill, who spent most of his time 
in the Abbey of Donegal, praying like the 
humblest hermit, and who considered his 
sons’ and nephews’ lives of hunting and 
hawking with the ignorance of the blind 
and the aversion of the fanatic. 

Young Miles could see his father, in his 
laughing way, consenting. And then Per- 
nella Fitzpaul came into Lucan, and with 
her coming, sport and magnificence went. 
He understood the Norman way. This 
was bad taste; that was not done. The 
nobles of Charlemagne and the men of 
Charles Martel had a code that investi- 
gated all the corners of honor. A knight did 
not wear, as his father wore, great armlets 
of gold captured from the store of old 
Danes. He did not wear red cloaks and 
greaves of gold. A gentleman did not argue 
with his huntsman as with an equal. A 
gentleman did not let an old servant berate 
him for giving too much for a horse. A gen- 
tleman did not sit on a wall to listen to a 
goatherd’s fiddling. All a gentleman did, 
evidently, was to give orders. It must have 
been terribly irksome for his father to have 
to look over his shoulder to see if wife or 
relative-in-law were looking, before he be- 
stowed a gold Danish-minted coin on a 
huntsman who had shown him a good wolf 
or deer, or a minstrel who had played for 
him a beloved air. For the Normans were 
economical. 

**A gentleman doesn’t waste his money.’ 

‘What doesa gentleman dowithit then?’ 

“*A gentleman buys power.”’ 

“Friends are power. I’ve got all the 
power I want.” 

“Friends change,”’ said the subtle Nor- 
mans. ‘“‘Better solid masonry and tried 
men at arms.” 

** Jarar Mochree Kriestha! Christ, brother 
of my heart!” 

“Hush! A gentleman doesn’t curse that 
way. He says: Foy de Gentilhomme! or 
Dieu me garde!”’ 

“It seems to me’’--young Miles had 
heard that the elder Miles had com- 
plained— “that in giving up Irish chieftain- 
ship for Norman gentility, I have quit the 


ways of a free man for the manners of a 


’ 


, 


mercer’s bastard 

They had changed everything, these Nor- 

mans. Even the gentle Irish monk of the 
] 


mystic traditions of Brigit and Columcille, 


barefoot, white-robed, ringing his little bell 
against demons and the excommunicate, 
praying to God amid the heather and under 
the giant Irish oaks, so joyful that Christ 
had risen, was giving way to the polished 
Norman cleric, part warrior, all politician, 
whose song was the Dies Ire. At Lucan the 
elder Miles found himself growing lonelier 
and lonelier. The old companions who would 
hunt all day with him, and drink all night, 


drinking Rhenish wine out of 





three- 
handled silver flagons, while the fire blazed 
in the courtyard, who used to gamble for 
a gold piece a point with dice of polished 


elk bone, were all gone now. They gave 


this reason and that reason, but the real 


cause was the grave, cold Norman woman 
with whom under a roof it was impossible 
to be merry. Before he married, many a 


(Continued on Page 118 
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All the mechanism 


is 1n here 


Tes all in a single 
hermetically sealed 
casing inside these coils 
Pehl ... there’s no 
machinery underneath, 


none in the basement 


OU will notice that the unit of the 

new General Electric Refrigerator is 
on top of the cabinet. There are many 
important reasons why it should be there. 
General Electric engineers, in fifteen years 
of intensive research, found that the top- 
unit design was most efficient . . . and 
most economical. 


With this arrangement, no heat is gener- 
ated under the refrigerator. It all rises 
above. This cuts down current consump- 
tion. And the air-cooled coils also play 
an economical part in the running of the 
General Electric Refrigerator. 


The top unit means no installation prob- 
lem. All! the mechanism—with a perma- 
nent supply of oil—is enclosed in one 
hermetically sealed casing. This is merely 
lowered into the top of the cabinet. 
There is no plumbing or assembling. 
There are no belts, pipes, drains or stuff- 
ing boxes. There is a constant circulation 
of air through the coils which actually 
prevents dust from settling. 
































This simplified refrigerator is unusually 
quiet. It is very economical. It is gener- 
ously roomy because, with a given over- 
all size, a minimum of space is occupied 
by the freezing chamber. Even the small- 
est model—the five-cubic-foot size—has 

a shelf area of nine 


ia . 
square feet. Each 











refrigerator is guaranteed by General 
Electric. There are many models. You 
will want to see them before you decide. 
Let us send you the address of the dealer 
who has them on display and booklet 
9S, which is interesting and descriptive. 


Electric Refrigeration Department 
of General Electric Company 


Hanna Building Cleveland, Ohio 


efrigerator 
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RUINED! 
ANG—and another good 


tire is ready for the junk 
pile—all because it was not kept 


properly inflated. Result—a 
bad blowout, possible accident 
and loss of thousands of miles 
of tire service, plus the annoy- 
ance of needless delay along 
the road. 


This won’t happen to you if 
youtest the air pressure in your 
tires at least once every week 
with the accurate U.S. TIRE 
GAUGE. 

The U.S. TIRE GAUGE is 
guaranteed accurate to the 
pound. It is as easy to read as 
your watch, fits all types of 
wheels and is handy to use. 
Sturdiness of construction is 
typified by the unbreakable 
crystal. 

Safeguard your tire investmentand 
riding comfort by Maintaining cor- 
rect inflation with a U. S. TIRE 
GAUGE. Ask for it by name at your 
dealer's. If he cannot supply you, 
1, 


order direct ce, $1.50, complete 


with leather case. 


UNITED STATES GAUGE CO. 
44 Beaver Street New York 


Mol iT 1 
Makers of Pressu nd Vacuum Gauge 


All Sizes and Types for Every Purpose 
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night the woods of Lucan had rung to old 
Irish songs of a more lawless age: A Togail 
nan Bo—the Lifting of the Cattle—while 
they drank the door draught—Deoch an 
dorais—before cantering home under the 
silver Irish moon. Ah, old companions! 
Where were you now? 

Little by little even the Irish servants 
were sent away, and Norman pages and 
valets began to take their places, men who 
would do women’s work, servants who were 
very respectful, but who, the Irish knight 
felt, despised the men of the country. He 
had overheard one refer to the Irish as the 
“mere Irish,”’ and had given him a dressing 
with the deerskin hound whip. But his wife 


| had been coldly furious. 


When Jenico and Foulke had come over 
from Caen, Jenico ostensibly to look for a 
small estate and Foulke to keep his sister 
company fora while, Big Miles had thought 
the old times would come back; thatit would 


| be once more a man’s house where again the 


| That’s how a man felt.” 


shaggy wolf dogs could lie before the fire in 
the rushes. But the hunchback Foulke was 
more finicky than any woman. Beneath 
Jenico’s great frame, he was coldly racial. 
When Jenico spoke, his blue eyes were al- 
ways watching you to see what effect his 
words had. You were always in mental 
battle with Jenico. Always measuring his 
words, was Jenico, as the Norman guest 
houses, O'Neill thought contemptuously, 
measured their thin wine. 

“Damn it!” thought the Irish chief, 
“did a man as big as Jenico have to be so 
careful! Couldn’t he out with a thing: 
‘That’s what I mean, and if you don’t like 
it, God’s blood, what do you intend to do?’ 
No, Miles the 


| Magnificent could not stomach Jenico. And 
| as to the hunchback Foulke, all O’Neill’s 


mountain straight-forwardness revolted 
against his concealed tortuous mind. 
And now neither Jenico nor Foulke nor 


the Abbot of Kells, no, nor his wife, Per- 


nella, would give him an instant’s peace, 
but that he must have Lucan fortified ac- 
cording to the latest rules of the art. The 
hunchback had a genius for fortification, 
it seemed, and had a plan for moating 
Lucan, drawing the water from Liffey of 
the herons. Also, dressed stone was cheap. 
It could be taken from old Danish houses 
and towed up the river. 

“But what need for fortifications?” 
O'Neill asked. ‘Am I not friends with 
everyone—with nearly everyone!”’ 

O'Neill, they suggested quietly, did not 
understand high policy. Of course, every- 
one could see that England and Scotland 
were orienting toward war. What rewards 
O'Neill could ask from the English king, 
once the war over! 

“But we would stand with the Scot!”’ 

Jenico’s eyes closed to inimical slits. 
Foulke hissed like a snake. His wife’s 
mouth grew tight and prim. But the Abbot 
of Kells gave his laugh like faint thunder: 

“Then, Dieu me damne,”’ he swore, ‘‘what 
a stronghold for the King of Scots!” 

O'Neill had fingered the long amber neck- 
lace he wore that had belonged to great 
Thorkils, the Dane. 

“There would be no Irish chieftain with 
as strong or as fine a fortress as yours, 
brother,” insinuated Foulke. 

“Yes, yes,”’ wavered O'Neill, and then: 
“But I can’t afford this thing.” 

“Ho, then, O’Neill, what are you wedded 
to?"’ The abbot was hurt. ‘A dowerless 
bride? What family have you allied with? 
A sept of straw? What are the Fitzpaul 
‘iches for, but to help our friends? You are 
more than our friend. You are our brother.” 

In the end he agreed, and his northern 
estate calling his attention, he was glad to 
get away. Pernella was difficult also. Of 
course, that was easily explained. She was 
with child. Well, she was with her brothers. 
Up north he was happy, coursing on the 
hills of Down, fishing for salmon in Lough 
Neagh, hunting the wild boar and the wolf 
in the woods about the Bann. The Abbot 
of Kells sent letters for him, asking him 
to keep away. ‘Frankly, this building you 
would not enjoy. We Norman pismires 
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like it, but the Irish hawk for the hills.” 
O'Neill was glad to stay away. The old life 
in Lucan was duplicated here, except for 
racing and Rhenish wine. He preferred the 
crisp wine of the Rhine vineyards to the 
sweetness of the wines of Spain and Portu- 
gal that came around by sea to Carrick- 
fergus. But the coursing of hares and the 
hunting of boars were better here. Then 
came the news of his son’s birth. 

“*Pernella was delivered of a boy on Saint 
Enda’s day,’”’ wrote the abbot. ‘“‘They 
wished to call him after Jenico, but I bap- 
tized him Miles. She is gone to rest a little, 
to Skerries. There is no haste home, 
brother. I have your affairs at heart. Man, 
are we not like Boaz and Jachin, we two; 
apart, but a mysterious unit! Your brother 
on earth and in Christo— Hugues de Kells.” 
Something told O’Neill he should start at 
once for Lucan. 

A great rage, like the fabled rage of the 
Norseman, came over him when he saw his 
house. He would hardly have known it. 
Here and there masons were working like 
ants, while oxen dragged great blocks of 
stone on slips over the trampled grass. A 
great dingy dtain was about the house, 
where small roses had grown, and worst of 
all, for three furlongs’ distance from the 
walls every tree was down—old friendly 
trees where the white deer had roved, and 
which were the resting place of the wise 
rooks. Oh, Champion of Heaveti! This was 
too much. For all his masculinity, O'Neill 
could have cried. Never, hever did he 
dream such a thing could have been done. 
Everywhere were stolid Norman archers. 
He flung his way into the hall where Foulke 
was at his tracing board, with Jenico bent 
over him. He was about to rush at Jenico 
when his fighter’s instinct told him that the 
house was alive with daggers. 

““What have you done to my house, Fitz- 
paul?” he asked, shaking with anger. 

““We have modernized it, as your wish 
was,” said Jenico quietly—too quietly. 

“You have torn up flower beds tended 
by generations of O’ Moore women, and you 
have cut down ancient kindly trees. And 
you have made a barracks of a friendly 
dwelling place. That was not my wish. 
Whose are these bowmen?”’ 

“Mine, if you will ask,”’ said Jenico. 

“Clear them out, and out with you and 
your brother!” 

“Lightly, lightly, O’Neill,’’ the big Nor- 
man laughed. ‘You would have us spend 
money — good Norman money—and 
brains—keen, Norman brains—on your 
Irish barn, and then tell us ‘Get out.’ Ah, 
it is not as easy as that! Is this the Irish 
game?” he laughed. ‘‘ What fools you must 
take us for!”’ 

“Where are my wife and my child?” 
O'Neill asked. 

“The Lady Pernella and her son are 
with the Fitzpauls of Skerries,’”’ Foulke an- 
swered in his silky voice. 

“And Hugues of Kells?”’ 

“The Abbot of Kells is on a visit to 
Cashel.” 

“Ha! The fox is gone to earth —— 

“Oh, brother ——-” Foulke raised his 
hands in protest. 

O’Neiil remembered in time the man’s 
crippledom. He turned to Jenico! ‘‘ You 
at least speak a man’s tongue. Pernella 
and her child are in the hands of the Fitz- 
pauls. Your brother avoids me. You and 
your archers are holding Lucan. I take it 
the next move is mine.” 

“If you wish to move,”’’ mused Jenico. 
“Why move?” 

O’Neill smiled grimly. ‘‘Because you 
walked into England, you think you can 
over the Celtic lands. Fitzpaul, don’t you 
know you have to do with Red Hand?” 

**Red Hand will find its palm full, I think, 
in the coming strife with the MacDonnells, 
Lords of the Isles, and with Yellow 
Sorley.”’ 

“Now, how does he know that?” O’Neill 
pondered, 

“‘And I can’t see Dark Hugh,” went on 
Jenico, ‘‘bothering about the marriage dis- 
agreement of a nephew he has never par- 
ticularly liked.” 
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“T was never a man of tricks,’’ Big Miles 
answered. “If you won’t get out, I must 
put you out.” 

“You can always try,”’ said Jenico dryly. 

Riding northward, Miles tried to enlist 
help at Dundalk and Newry, but the re- 
sponse was small. He gathered a few 
friends in Oriel, and sending up to Tander- 
agee with the message, ‘Follow me up to 
Dublin,”’ he rode for Lucan. He rode as an 
Irish chieftain, armed only with dagger, 
battle-ax and targe. And leaving his friends 
in the wood, he walked forward toward the 
battlements of Lucan. 

“‘Come out, Jenico!” he roared. “‘Come 
out and be killed!”’ 

Jenico was no coward. He came out 
alone. He wore light chain mail and helmet, 
and carried his shield and long Norman 
sword. 

“T want no speeches,’”’ O'Neill warned. 
“‘T’m going for you.” 

For a big, clumsy-looking man Jenico 
was quick as a greyhound. The long sword 
went out with every ounce of weight be- 
hind it. It glittered in O’Neill’s eyes as he 
slipped sidewise, turning on his left foot. 
Jenico leaped back, and came again, not 
giving the Ulsterman a chance to swing 
with the battle-ax. The sword blade was 
cold and blue, but not colder or bluer than 
Jenico’s eyes. O’Neill could see that Jenico 
was for killing him. That made things 
simpler. 

The point of the sword, with the after- 
noon sunlight on it, made a flickering light 
in the air, like a marsh light seen when the 
moon is dark. The only sound was the 
shuffle of Jenico’s feet in the grass and his 
heavy breathing in his nostrils. O’Neill was 
crouching, circling with the light move- 
ments of a cat. 

O’Neill stood up suddenly, frowning, as 
if puzzled. His bronze-studded shield was 
hip high and his ax by his knee. Jenico 
thought he saw his chance. He went for 
O’Neill’s throat, a beautiful lightning lunge. 
Big Miles dropped and let the sword go 
over his shoulder. And then swinging up- 
ward and inward, the battle-ax caught 
Jenico in the cleft of the chin, dividing the 
forefront of his head like a shared apple. 
The ax followed its arc over O’Neill’s left 
shoulder. As O’Neill stepped back and 
looked at the fallen Norman, an arrow 
from the battlements knocked him dead 
and broken like a bird struck with the 
shot of a sling. 

The Irish kerns broke from the woods 
like unleashed wolf dogs. Calmly the Nor- 
man archers began picking them off as in 
a quiet shooting contest. Leaving three- 
quarters of their number like broken dolls 
on the grass, the score-odd of living re- 
treated. They saved Big Miles’ body, hop- 
ing to bring it to Ulster. But the pursuit 
was too hot for them and they buried Big 
Miles by the way. They buried him at 
Broo of the Boyne, in the old Irish and very 
pagan manner, of which the Church dis- 
approved —that is, standing upright in his 
grave with his ax in his hand and his face 
toward his enemies. And swearing to the 
dead man that they would be back again, 
they fled for Slieve Gullion, stealing horses 
that they foundered by the way. 

Every hand in the Pale was against them, 
so that of the hundred men who set forth 
with O’Neill, only two returned to relate 
the harrying. The young O'Neill chiefs 
posted to Donegal Abbey to get the king’s 
permission to wage war. But the blind 
king was against war, except with the Mac- 
Donnells. He assured the young men that, 
after prayer, he would do what was best in 
the matter. Theking’s blindness saved him 
from the sight of anger and shame in the 
young warriors’ faces, but even had he seen 
them, it would have wrought no change in 
his harsh, gnarled mind. He did, as he 
promised, what seemed best to him. He 
had masses said for Big Miles’ soul. 


mi 
N QUIET Lucan the younger Miles grew 
up a patient, self-contained boy. He 
would never be as big as his father, but 
(Continued on Page 121) 
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about his face was an Irishry that bothered 
the Fitzpauls, bothered Foulke, the spider, 
bothered the flaxen-haired Abbot of Kells. 
His curly black hair and gray eyes had 
nothing Norman in them, but he had Nor 
man gravity, Norman patience. He 
bothered some of his tutors. The old 
captain of hobilers who taught him horse- 
manship, and the lean Italian Englishman 
at Dublin who was master of fence, found 
him an exacting pupil. The lay brother of 
Kells who taught him literature, found him 
interested, but not overkeen. 

He learned the beauties of Vergil, Au- 
gustus’ poet, and of Theocritus, who was 
the pride of Ptolemy. He got to know some- 
thing of the pure and sinewy Horace; the 
clear-phrased Juvenal; the witty Martial; 
Seneca, echo of the Grecians; Statius, 
whom his teacher considered a better poet 
than Horace; Plautus, whom Varro called 
the mouth of muses; and that English 
archbishop, Joseph of Exeter, whose Latin 
the Germans thought was of Cornelius 
Nepos. From the lay brother he also 
learned history, cosmography and the 
knowledge of blazonry. But all that per- 
tained to warfare was curiously interesting 
to him, and strangely enough, the best 
tutor he could have ever found was the 
cripple Foulke. None had studied the in- 
wards of the matter more. From him 
young Miles learned of the campaigns of 
Alexander, and of Scipio Africanus; and 
the use of rams, testudos and all the engines 
Foulke made him even drill the 
pikemen like the commonest sergeant. The 
courtyard resounded with the clatter of 
shafts. Young Miles, under the eye of the 
seated cripple, gave the orders: “‘ Advance 
pikes! — Shoulder! — Order! — Check! 
Port !—Comport!—Order your pikes!” It 
was strange that the man of least usein war 
like this crippled one should know most of it. 

About the whole of Lucan there was, it 
seemed to the boy, the sense of decay. For 
all the cleared space about the house, it 
seemed that the house was dark. Carp and 
trout in the moat never thrived, and for all 
the gardeners’ care, flowers would not grow 
And yet, in the old days, so the 
Irish said, no place was more kindly to bird 
and flower. All the Fitzpaul gold could not 
breed gold of primroses. All the Fitzpaul 
silver could not lure the silver note of birds. 
Age had not sculptured into lines of dignity 
Uncle Hugues’ face. The bluff hilarity of 
the Abbot of Kells deceived no man now. 
His wide thin mouth and shabby eyes were 
danger signals even to the most gullible. 
Uncle Foulke’s white features grew more 
beautiful, but with the dark beauty of evil. 
Miles’ mother moved through the house 
like a thin ghost. Now, in Palestine, Miles 
knew she had been privy to his father’s 
death, and that the ‘weight of it was too 
much for her—she had not entirely the 
Norman strength for crime. All his life he 
would see that thin figure clothed in black, 
except for the white nunlike wimple that 
made her face look muddy and showed 
mercilessly the red rims of her eyes. Her 
shoulders were hunched, like Foulke’s, not 
deformity but from huddling in 
prayer. He could see her in the dark 
chapel, praying, while the chaplain from 
Kells galloped through the service: 

“The children of the Hebrews spread 
their garments in the way and cried, saying, 
‘Hosanna to the Son of David: Blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord 

‘*Let this mind be in you,” the priest 
read, ““which was also in Christ Jesus: 
who, being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God: but 
made himself of no reputation, and took 


upon him the form of a servant. 


of siege. 


freely. 


from 


“Unrighteous witnesses are come about 
me,” shrilled the small acolyte, ‘‘but thou, 
O Lord, my defender, maintain my cause.” 

“For trouble is at hand and there is 
none to help me,”’ read the priest. 

“But thou, O Lord, my defender, main- 
tain my cause.” 

His uncle Foulke, Miles noticed, paid no 
attention to the service, but sat studying 
a problem of geometry, while Miles’ mother 
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knelt huddling a large gold cross to her 
breast. Foulke never even rose when the 
hymn was sung: 

the Royal Banners Forward Go~— but his 
cold eye swept the files of pike and bow men 
and castle servants as they stood rank by 
rank and howled the hymn. And Miles 
pondered how his mother, who in all out- 
ward seeming and in observance of ritual 
was a saint, could half starve the outside 
servants and drive dreadful bargains with 
hucksters and throw a poor seduced Norman 
girl, some months short of her time, out in 
the road, to the charity of the wandering 
Irish smiths. And yet there she knelt 
huddled in adoration. 

“All my brethren removed afar off from 
me, and mine acquaintance, as though they 
were strangers, have departed from me,” 
went on the service. 

“My lovers and my neighbors.” 

“‘As though they were strangers, have 
departed from me.” 

“All my brethren removed afar off from 
me, and mine acquaintance, as though they 
were strangers, have departed from me,” 
was repeated. 

“Deliver my soul, O God, from the peril 
of the sword,” the priest prayed. 

“And my darling,”’ shrilled the acolyte, 
“from the power of the dog.”’ 


Verilla regis prodeunt 
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HOUGH the house seemed to think of 

nothing but politics and the possibility 
of war, and of religion, yet life began for 
young Miles the instant he left the atmos- 
phere of the house. There was in his heart, 
unknown to mother or uncles, a love for 
this country, for the reeded banks of the 
Liffey, for the blue mountains and fields. 
Rowan trees and larch trees and the hazel 
boughs, heavy with fruit; and wind raising 
the unsheaved barley, and calling the 
tongue ferns out of dumbness; the glossy 
ravens stalking over newly plowed land, 
rich as and colored like plums; the crying 
of lambs in April, the belled heather, the 
sunburned corn, the vast hunter’s moon 
all these seemed to have a deep Irishness. 
The rising of the trout at dawn; the grazing 
of snipe, grazing as cattle do, in the bogs at 
night; the storm-driven moon, the badger 
hurrying home at daylight—the badger 
like a toy bear—he was sure no other 
country had all these things. The Irish 
cared for them. The Normans did not. 

He wondered how the English felt. They 
were a quiet people who had had bad luck; 
harried and conquered by Pict and Scot and 

toman and Dane and Norman. All the 
English wanted was quiet to plant their 
corn and tend their sheep. A peaceable 
people, and kind-hearted. The Irish were 
neither peaceable nor kind-hearted, but 
they were alive, as the Normans weren’t. 
But their life was a mystery. They had a 
sort of dark hidden life all their own. Their 
names for the stars were mystical. The 
Milky Way of the Norman was the Ear of 
Wheat to the Gael. Orion’s Belt was the 
Blue Lance of Angus. There were stars 
whose names he knew in Irish that were 
unknown in Norman speech. The Doe 
Leaping, the Gleaner, the Twin Breasts of 
Grania. When the Normans saw the 
Northern Lights across the sky they called 
it the Polar Dawn, but the Irish called it 
the Spears of Fionn. 

Swift to anger, offended by unnoticed 
gesture or small clumsy word; swift to take 
sides in a quarrel, and swifter even to 
change sides; they were loyal to some- 
thing within them—something powerfully 
racial—not to one another but to some 
heady, turbulent spirit of the Gael. Young 
Miles loved their affection for horse and 
hound and man. The affection for horse 
and dog never changed, but the affection 
for a man might change overnight to a 
savage unreasoning hatred. You never 
knew where you were with his father’s folk 
Their minds would start off racing at a 
tangent, so swiftly you didn’t even know 
the direction they had taken. 

What Irish clans he saw did not impress 
him. Sometimes out of Connemara, or the 
Woods of Fermanagh, or Monaghan of the 
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sogs, an Irish chieftain would come to the 
Curragh of Kildare for the racing. A king, 
he would call himself, and insist on kingly 
He would be cle 
and have great saffron dogs and his harpist 
with him. Wherever they sat down, the 
harpist would unsling his instrument and 
begin on a poem of praise of his master, 
more intricate in technic than any tenzon 
or alba of the troubadours, more musical 
than the little songs of Flanders, and yet 
such arrant rubbish: 


honors. yaked in saffron 


“Do bhrigh gur phoenix e aga 
} 


morflaith, 


Cloch don chriostail is glaine san Euroip, 
Carbuncail gan duibhe iona croine 


Ri-laoch, ri-sheabhac, ri-cheann coundae.”’ 


“For the reason that he is a phoenix and 
a great prince, a gem of the clearest crystal 
in Europe, a carbuncle without darkness or 
discolorment-——king hero, king hawk, king 
head of a county.” 


When the effusion was finished, the king 
in the saffron cloak, the shaggy saffron 
dogs, and the saffron-faced harpist sat down 
together and scratched for fleas. No won- 
der the Normans laughed. The Normans 
laughed no more, for a laugh meant a knife 
in the gullet, and that meant the massacre 
of the Irish in question and that entailed 
generations of cattle raiding and murder. 
But still the whole thing was ridiculous. Of 
course, not all the Irish regal families 
were like that. The O’Neills, O’Conors, 
O’ Morchas were different, but they weren't 
quite modern. As a boy he had often 
thought of riding into Ulster to his father’s 
people. But his father’s people, he resented, 
had never shown any sign of interest in him, 
and the estate in County Down was in the 
possession of his father’s brother, Eamonn 
Gorv, or Edmond the Rough. The O’Neills 
looked on him as a Fitzpaul. And even if 
he did go up there, young Miles thought, 
and were accepted as a son of the sept, 
what was there for him? He would have to 
fall in with a life of short savage wars, of 
hunting, of gambling for herds of cattle at 
chess, of drinking the heavy malted spirits 
of Ulster. His father had revolted against 
that life and came to Lucan. If his father 
could not stand that kind of existence, 
how much less could he! 

And yet he could not acknowledge him- 
selfas Norman. Something revolted against 
it. Once his mother had found him talking 
Erse to a servant. She stopped. Her lips 
closed to the tightness of her purse’s mouth. 

“T did not know you spoke the Irish 
jargon,”’ she said in a voice cold as a 
Norman winter. 

“Of course I speak the Erse tongue, 
madam,” Miles answered pleasantly 

Her eyes had a cold light in them, like 
the light of swords. “‘ Wh y do you not call 
me mother?” 

“Tf you distinctly wish it, I shall, of 
course— madam,” 

She hurried off to the chapel 

In the house his uncles were beginning to 
regard him with a flattering suspicion. 
They were beginning to fear the Irish in 
him. On one occasion they were coldly 
furious. The Abbot of Clonmacnoise, a 
thin, saintly faced Englishman of Lan- 
caster, was visiting Lucan, when Foulke 
presented his nephew as Milo Fitzpau 

““My uncle Foulke must be distracted a 
little, lord abbot,’’ Miles gave his disarming 
laugh, ‘“‘but my name is O'Neill, and my 
baptismal name is not Milo, but Miles, in 
the Gaelic tongue, Maelmorra, or servant of 
Mary.” 

Theold Englishman looked at him keenly 
“Do names mean so much to you?’ 

“My uncle Foulke,”’ Miles smiled, ‘has 
imbued me with a passion for exactness.” 

It was this incident, he often thought 
later, which led to his coming to Palestir 
There must have been many consultations 
between the two brothers and their sister 
Then the Abbot of Kel 

i My Miles,’’ he wheezed, ‘ 
man big, have you ever thought wha 
would become of you? 

“Often, sir.”’ 

Continued on Page 123 
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(Continued from Page 121) 

“Have you thought of the possibility of 
getting your father’s estate in Ulster?”’ 

“I’m afraid there’s very little chance of 
that.” 

The abbot fingered the silver cord around 
his white robe. ‘‘Are you sure of that?” 
he asked. 

“Quite sure.” 

“So am I. But I didn’t know you 
were. Now as to Lucan, I suppose you 
understand that when your father, God 
have ——”’ The abbot stopped, the cold 
eye of young Miles having caught his as a 
sword catches a sword. ‘‘ When your father 
left it’’-—the abbot took up—“‘it was not 
one-twentieth the value it is now. That 
nineteen parts of a value of twenty belongs 
to your uncle Foulke to dispose of as he 
wishes, because he has invested his money 
and brains in it at your mother’s wish. Do 
you deny that?” 

“What use could there be in denying it?” 

‘None, my boy—none at all. But I had 
not looked to see such good sense in you. 
Now as to what you may expect at your 
uncle Foulke’s death, I will tell you: Noth- 
ing—less than nothing. Your uncle Foulke 
is a maniac of the Fitzpaul family. You 
don’t give a dog’s bark for all the Fitzpauis, 
living or dead, do you? Speak out,’ he 
urged, ‘‘I’m only your old uncle.” 

“Old uncle,’”’ Miles laughed, “listen.” 
He whistled a bar. ‘I don’t care that.” 

“But what a pleasure it is to talk to 
you!”’ chuckled the abbot. ‘Now, as to 
your mother’s share of the estate and as to 
all your mother’s money. I fear’’—he 
pondered —‘“‘T fear it will go to the church.” 

“Uncle Hugues,” young Miles asked, 
“what of my share?” 
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“It will take a long time to settle,”’ the 
abbot was bland. ‘These lawyers!” 

**Now I know where I am,”’ young Miles 
nodded. 

“And now that you know where you 
are’’—Uncle Hugues had waited an in- 
stant—‘“‘had you decided on any plan or 
design of life? You needn’t tell me, Miles, 
if you don’t wish to. I am all for liberty, 
abbot though I am!” 

Miles thought. Yes, he had one thought 
often in his mind, and that was to join 
with the Geraldines—not the Dublin 
branch, but the Fitzgeralds of Glyn, who 
were holding the Shannon against the Con- 
nemara tribes, or the younger branch in the 
south, in Kerry that was like Portugal, so 
travelers said, in tree and mountain, in 
beast and flower. A fabled land of lakes 
and skies bluer than the sea, and the tribes 
there were the survivors of the disaster 
when great Atlantis sank like a leaking 
vessel into the engulfing deep. He liked 
the Geraldines, but he couldn’t join them. 
After all, his mother was a Fitzpaul, and 
enemy as he was to the family, he could 
not make friends with the family enemies. 
If he did, he knew that were the fortunes of 
the Fitzpauls to turn and Clangarrett, as 
the Irish called the Geraldines, prevail, 
Lucan would be his. 

But he could not doit. There were things 
which a man of standards couldn’t bring 
himself to do. 

“T suppose,”’ he told the abbot, “that 
the best thing for me to do is to hire out as 
underofficer, ensign, or, at the worst, file 
commander, to some captain in the Low 
Countries or on the Rhine. War is the only 
chance for the poor man.’ He laughed. 
“‘Tama bit of a philosopher. Uncle Hugues.”’ 
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“What would you say,’ Uncle Hugues 
leaned forward and looked at him, “if I 
were to send you to England and have you 
knighted by the English king, and furnish 
you with an equipment equal to any 
cadet’s of a great family, and find you a 
commander in the wars?” 

“In England?” 

“Ah, no,” the abbot was firm. “Not so 
near home as that. I thought of sending 
you with Ulick de Lacy to the Holy Lani.” 

“The Holy Land?” 

“Heart of God! Boy! Cannot you see 
what an opportunity that is? Once again 
Europe has got a throwing hold on Asia. 
Do you think we shall stop at Acre and 
Jerusalem? With Araby the Fortunate and 
the Yemen with its houses roofed with gold 
to be taken and held? If I were young 
again, it is not a principality of the church 
at which I should aim, but a principality of 
Arabia.” 
blazed with old magnificence. 

“Well, do you accept or do you not, 
Miles?’’ His eyes were shrewd again. 


“The Irish part of me, Uncle Hugues, | 


says: ‘Go to hell, and take your charity 
with you.’ But the Norman part accepts.” 

‘The Norman spirit that hears adventure 
calling!” 

“Not at all,” the nephew said. ‘“‘The 
Norman spirit that sees a profit in some- 
thing. The Norman shrewdness that tells 
me that if I can’t get what I want, to take 
what I can get.” 

“And what a pleasure it will be for your 
poor mother,” purred the Abbot of Kells, 
“to think she has a son fighting for holy 
cross in the Holy Land!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


WHAT TO COLLECT=AND WHY 


when you like, and the expense stops too. 
This is not true of keeping a string of 
horses or a kennel or a yacht; it is not even 
true of a motor, for there is a depreciation 
charge running all the time. With books 
it is the other way about. Mind you, I do 
not say that books are a good investment; 
for the average man over a term of years 
there is nothing as good as a share or, better 
still, several shares of stock in a good stock 
company, like Atchison or United States 
Steel or General Motors. I mention these 
because I haven’t any of them. If I had 
bought a lot of any of these years ago, I 
would be a rich man today— but then look 
at the fun I’d have missed. 

When a bookseller tells you that such 
and such a book is a good investment, laugh 
at him and tell him that when you are in an 
investing mood you will seek a banker, that 
when you come to him you are about to be 
extravagant. Sometimes extravagance and 
wise investing go together, but not as often 
as your bookseller would have you believe; 
you hear of a man paying fifty dollars for 
a book and selling it for five hundred, but 
not of his experiences the other way. A 
man boasts of his gains, but he does not 
speak so freely of his losses; he thinks it is 
a reflection on his judgment. Be satisfied, 
when the game is called, to get your money 
back. If you collect with any skill you may 
certainly expect to do that. 


The Library of Mr. Wise 


In this paper I shall try to tell you how 
you may eat your own cake and have it, 
and I shall assume that you have a sort of 
fondness for reading; especially for history 
and for biography—which is, after all, only 
history in miniature—and that you can 
read, with pleasure, a good sound novel 
I don’t mean the trash that pours in a con- 
tinuous stream from the press—and that 
somewhere in your inner consciousness a 
fine poem, such as—never mind what, there 
are thousands of them—makes appeal. If 
you are a man of middle age with a sub- 
stantial bank account, good! If you area 
boy with very little money to spare, so 
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much the better--the best 
know began young. 

And now I am going to throw reticences 
to the winds and write just as I would talk 
if you were sitting in my library, for writ- 
ing, as Sterne says, when properly man- 
aged, is only a different word for conversa- 
tion. 

Not long ago I found on my library table 
a large, substantial volume of more than 
two hundred pages. It was the eighth and 
final volume of the catalogue of the library 
of a friend, Thomas James Wise, of Lon- 
don, who is without doubt the most learned 
book collector we have today. He is nota 
college man—that is to say, he did not 
study at a college—but as the University 
of Oxford has honored him with a degree, 
it will be admitted that he is a scholar. 

Mr. Wise is, or was, a business man, or, 
as they say in London, a City man, and 
judged by our present-day standards, he is 
not and has never been a very rich man; 
yet this is what he has accomplished: He 
has formed what is, by common consent, 
the finest library of its kind in the world. 
He takes the year 1640 for his starting 
point. For the quartos of Shakspere—those 
little slender volumes each containing a 
single play—he early decided that he was 
born too late or too poor. Had he been 
born a generation earlier he would have had 
them, for they were then available for a 
few pounds apiece; today they run up into 
the thousands—of pounds, mind you, not 
dollars—and if you want exceptionally fine 
or scarce copies, into the tens of thousands. 

Mr. Wise then, knowing that the quartos 
could never be his, decided that within cer- 
tain limits everything else should be. Per- 
haps he did not consciously arrive at this 
conclusion, but he reached it all the same, 
and today his library is the admiration and 
despair of the entire English-speaking 
world. 

Fiction is a thing of comparatively re- 
cent birth; poetry is an older and, men 
say, a greater art; at any rate it is an art 
in which the English surpass the whole 
world, and this is the field which Mr. Wise 
has made peculiarly his own. 


collectors I 





Each volume of this great catalogue has 
an introduction written by some friend or 
scholar, in which the writer seeks to do 
justice to Mr. Wise’s skill and knowledge 
as a book collector. In one volume I tried 
my ’prentice hand at singing his praises, 
but in the volume before me the writer 
points out several facts that I knew, but 
had forgotten—namely, that the owner of 
this great library had collected every book 
without the assistance of agents or ad- 
visers; that he had collated—that is, ex- 
amined minutely—every page of every 
book, and that he had written every word 
of the catalogue with his own hand. To 
accomplish this, two things were essen- 
tial—colossal industry and a marvelous 
memory. 


Only the Best Need Apply 


He carries, indeed, in his head every bib- 
liographical detail of every book that has 
passed the severe test of admission into his 
library—for only the best need apply; a 
poor copy of a book, unless it is known to 
be unique, can by no means enter. Indeed, 
I may say that until I saw, and saw repeat- 
edly, Mr. Wise’s books, I had no idea that 
it was possible to secure so many volumes 
in such faultless condition. Incidentally, 
let me say here that condition is always 
more important than price in buying a 
book. A superb copy of any desired book 
is always cheap at any price; a poor copy 
is generally dear. 

If I have lingered unduly over Mr. Wise’s 
books, it is only to point out that what 
man has done man can do—with a differ- 
ence, certainly; for never again can such a 
library as Mr. Wise’s be created. But be- 
cause one cannot form a library like Mr. 
Wise’s, or Mr. Huntington’s, or Mr. Mor- 
gan’s, shall one not do what he can? A half 
a loaf is better than no bread, and per- 
chance with a slice one must be, perforce, 
content. 

But the reader may say, and with truth, 
Mr. Wise sat at the gate; nothing passed 
either in or out of London but that he had 
a look at it; every bookseller, proud of 


And the man’s shabby eyes 
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having Mr. Wise as a client, favored him. 
Very true, but what shall be saic of my 
friend Paul Lemperly, of Cleveland, Ohio? 
Cleveland is by way of being a gateway to 
the Great Lakes, if you will; but by no 
chance— although it is the home of a group 
of book lovers who founded the Rowfant 
Club—could you call it a bibliographical 
center. And Mr. Lemperly has always 
been, comparatively, a poor man; but 
within his limits—and they are modest 
he has a collection of books which, were 
they to knock at Mr. Wise’s door, he would 
bid welcome. If the locale and the learn- 
ing and the pounds, shillings and pence 
of Mr. Wise are superior to Mr. Lemper- 
ly’s, the enthusiasm which led him many 
years ago to buy books with caution and 
cunning is identical. 

Take an illustration. There is a small 
volume of poems much in demand with 
collectors today, called A Shropshire Lad, 
by A. E. Housman. It was published in 
London in 1896 for a few shillings; a copy 
sold last week in New York for three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. When this book 
came out Lemperly saw that it had merit 
and, before either the book or author was 
generally known, bought a copy for one 
doilar and seventy-five cents. When the 
second edition came out several years later, 
Lemperly wrote the author and asked if it 
contained anything new. Housman wrote 
as follows: 

Dear Sir: The second edition of A Shrop- 
shire Lad contains nothing new except a few 
misprints. I have not published any other 
book. 

1 am much obliged by your letter and book- 
plate. I think yours is the only letter contain- 
ing no nonsense that I have ever received from 

stranger, and certainly it is the dnly letter 
ontaining an English stamp that I have ever 
received from an American. Your countrymen 
generally enclose the stamps of your great and 
free republic. I am yours faithfully, 

A. E. HousMAN. 


This is what I call playing the game with 
skill; it is akin to landing a very large trout 
with a very small fly. 

Take another instance. There are two 
exceedingly scarce books which collectors of 
modern authors go to great lengths to se- 
cure. In both cases the much-sought-for 
volumes are identical with the first editions 
of the same book; the only difference is the 
matter of the date, and a date on a book is 
quite as important as a signature on a 
check. The books in question are Lewis 
Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland (1865), and 
Thomas Hardy’s Dynasts (1903). By 
some chance—no one now knows just 
how--a few copies of each of these books 
with these dates got into circulation, 
whereas the generally accepted first editions 
bear the date of the year following. Both 
books are now worth— ‘‘worth”’ is the right 
word, if a thing is worth what it will bring 
about twenty-five hundred dollars. Paul 
Lemperly’s copy of the Dynasts cost him 
under twenty dollars! 


Professor Palmer’s Recreation 


Now this is what I call intelligent book 
collecting. To be able to draw one’s check 
for a large sum for a small book is very nice, 
but it is much nicer to use one’s mind than 
one’s money, for the more the mind is used 
the better it is, whereas—but no doubt you 


get me. 
One other illustration. A certain college 
professor of Harvard decided to form a li- 


brary of English poetry in first editions, 
and to give the collection to Wellesley in 
honor of his wife. Need I say that I refer 
» that ripe old scholar, George Herbert 

mer? College professors are not over- 
paid as a class, and I fancy that Professor 
Palmer--adored though he is by Harvard 
Overseers and students alike—is no excep- 
tion to the rule. Nevertheless, Professor 
Palmer having, in Emerson’s phrase, hitched 
his wagon to a star, went with it. He 
bought with nice judgment, plunged per- 
haps a little here and there, and at last his 
collection was, not complete—no collection 
but the time came when it seemed 
to him best to hand over his life’s work— 


t 
Pp 


ever is 
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“‘recreation’’ would be a better word— to 
the Wellesley Library in memory of his 
wife, the late Alice Freeman Palmer. He 
accompanied his gift with an excellent 
catalogue, in the preface to which is a con- 
sidered statement on the subject of rare 
books. 

This is what he says: 

“For use early editions are not the best 
editions. Their shape is often unhandy, 
their type and paper poor; they usually 
abound with typographical errors and they 
are not supplied with such notes and intro- 
ductions as aid a reader to stand where the 
writer stood but they have a senti- 
mental value as having been used by con- 
temporaries of the author, perhaps by the 
author himself. Who can handle a first 
edition of Milton’s Poems of 1645, or the 
Kilmarnock Burns, or the 1813 edition of 
Queen Mab, and regard them as mere 
things of trade? In our feeling the presence 
of the poet is there as it cannot be in later 
issues. Then, too, we may acknowledge 
that whatever is rare, requiring search to 
obtain, has by that fact its value height- 
ened. Books are not valuable merely be- 
cause they are old, nor because only a dozen 
copies exist. But if on other grounds they 
have a value, it will be increased by the 
difficulty of obtaining them.” 


Books in Mint State 


And then comes so short and exact a 
reason for the constantly increasing price 
of first editions that I should be put to it to 
make a better: ‘‘The cost of such books is 
very great and it constantly and rapidly 
rises. A narrowing supply makes this in- 
evitable. Every time such books are sold, 
a good proportion of them go into some 
public library, from which they never 
emerge. Each year, therefore, diminishes 
the number open to purchase. The desire to 
possess them, however, grows with wealth 
and refinement. A few rich men, deter- 
mined to acquire certain books, have dou- 
bled their permanent price in a single year, 
but by watching and waiting I have gener- 
ally bought at exceptionally low rates.”’ 

Good collecting, then, depends on two 
things: Money and _intelligence—with 
either you may go far, with both you are 
irresistible. 

And now I must enlarge somewhat upon 
what collectors call ‘‘condition’’; I have 
used the word before. In former days all 
one wanted was the book—the text, so to 
speak—but that is not the case now. The 
fastidious collector has declared for ‘“‘old 
binding”’ or “in parts,’’ or “‘in cloth,” or 
“in boards”’’; in other words, in the condi- 
tion in which the book originally appeared. 
The moment a book has been tampered 
with, rebound or washed, or improved by 
the insertion of a leaf from another copy 
to complete it, it must be looked upon with 
suspicion. And here we must differentiate. 
If one is speaking of an excessively rare 
book, of which only a few copies are known, 
and these in public libraries, and another 
copy turns up at auction—some Shak- 
sperean quarto, say, or a mask like Milton’s 
Comus, or an interlude like Thersytes—the 
wise collector will buy that book if it be in 
his line and within his reach financially, and 
subsequently will do, or have his binder do, 
what he can to improve it. But if it is a 
book which he may reasonably hope to get 
“right,” as the saying is, he will wait until 
a good copy comes along—and it usually 
does. 

All things considered, it is surprising how 
many fine books there are. It would seem, 
indeed, as though someone, on the occasion 
of the first issue of a book by an unknown 
author, had immediately secured a copy 
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and, locking it in a chest, had thrown away 
the key. A bookseller showed me, not long 
since, a copy of Longfellow’s Evangeline. 
It is a scarce book in any condition, but this 
copy, in the original lemon-color, paste- 
board covers, was as fresh and crisp as the 
day it was published, more than seventy- 
five years ago. It was in what collectors 
very properly call “mint state’’—borrow- 
ing the term from the coin collector. 

A large book is a self-protective book; 
it is the small books that disappear, espe- 
cially if they are published in two volumes. 
How frequently does one come across the 
second volume of a book like Doctor John- 
son’s Rasselas, or the first volume of Stev- 
enson’s New Arabian Nights, the mate to 
which has disappeared, and forever, be- 
cause someone “took it into the other 
room” and never brought it back. Then, 
too, certain books like Walton’s Angler and 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress instantly be- 
came so popular that the first editions were 
literally read to pieces; and when it comes 
to children’s books like Goody Two Shoes, 
these were, as someone has said, literally 
loved to shreds. 

It is no fun to collect what nobody wants; 
to get a real kick out of the collecting game, 
one must search for and occasionally find 
something that one’s fellow collectors are 
especially keen about. The desire to col- 
lect things is as old as Egypt. One can 
hardly imagine anything in the line of per- 
sonal property that is not, or has not been, 
by someone collected. Within the limits of 
my means I have sounded the entire 
gamut—stamps, coins, pipes, canes, prints— 
and I have heard of those who collect 
buttonholes—but, in my opinion, one can 
collect books with greater safety and profit 
than anything else. It is, however, of no 
use to tell the average man of the thrill that 
comes from the purchase or possession of a 
first folio of Shakspere. Fifty thousand 
dollars—or whatever the price is—is a good 
deal of money; so is a thousand dollars; so 
js a hundred. 


The Origin of Pickwick 


Not long ago, two important booksellers 
and a distinguished collector passed an eve- 
ning in my library; they looked at its high 
spots—my few, but desirable manuscripts, 
including Charles Lamb’s lovely essay 
Dream Children and Thomas Hardy’s Far 
From the Madding Crowd —items of which 
the most fastidious collector might be 
proud —and then turned their attention to 
my Robinson Crusoe, Paradise Lost, De- 
serted Village, Gray’s Elegy, and a lot of 
other items, each one of which represented 
a tug upon my bank account, straining it 
almost to the breaking point. Finally my 
Pickwick Papers was discovered. Its pur- 
chase represented a moment of acute suf- 
fering akin to the drawing of a tooth, and 
its possession a comfort comparable to the 
next day’s feeling of sore, but satisfied—it’s 
out. 

As a genius I rank Dickens next to 
Shakspere. Consider for a moment how 
little real humor there is in the world. Of 
tragedy there is enough, and more than 
enough, but the power to make one laugh is 
given to very few. With how many truly 
humorous characters are you familiar? 
They would be Falstaff, Don Quixote and 
Mr. Pickwick, and of these three, Pickwick 
is today and with the average reader the 
best known. 

Bibliographically, Pickwick is, I think, 
the most interesting book in the world. 
The scheme of it did not originate with its 
author. A certain illustrator, Robert Sey- 
mour, went to the publishers, Chapman 
& Hall, with some sketches of a cockney 
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sportsman on tour in search of experiences, 
and suggested that someone be secured 
to write text up to the illustrations. The 
idea found favor, and Charles Dickens, 
then a young journalist of twenty-four, was 
sent for and agreed to do the job, and 
Pickwick Papers was the result. 

It was published in twenty monthly 
parts—actually in nineteen, the last part 
being a double number. Promptly the au- 
thor, who was very touchy, quarreled with 
the illustrator, who was a high-strung, 
nervous man, and to the horror of all con- 
cerned, he committed suicide; whereupon, 
another illustrator, Buss, took up the work, 
his plates appearing in Part III. But it was 
at once seen that he had not caught the 
spirit of Pickwick, and he disappeared, to 
the complete satisfaction of the author, the 
publisher and the public. Thackeray him- 
self is an authority for the statement that 
he applied for the job of illustrator, but his 
work was declined—which is fortunate, or 
we might have had no Vanity Fair. Finally 
Hablot K. Browne, best known to us as 
Phiz, took up and, merging his genius with 
that of the author, completed the work. 
The first parts were only a qualified success, 
indeed it was not until the introduction of 
Sam Weller that Pickwick caught the taste 
of the town. 


The Appeal of the Novel 


Students of Pickwick, like my friend 
John C. Eckel, say that only four hundred 
copies of the first ‘parts were printed; of 
these many were lost or thrown away, but 
when Dickens got his characters well in 
hand and England and the English- 
speaking world had discovered that a star 
of the first magnitude had arisen, the num- 
ber printed increased from a few hundred to 
a few thousand parts, until, as the tale is 
brought to an end, twenty-nine thousand 
copies were printed. 

Meantime there was a rush for the early 
numbers, which were found to be nonexist- 
ent, and to supply this demand they were 
reprinted, but with variations from the 
original numbers, with the result that in 
the world today there are not more than 
ten absolutely first-class copies. The where- 
abouts and the whenceabouts of these are 
known to all interested, and in speaking of 
your Pickwick you have only to say to your 
fellow collector, ‘‘I have the Bruton,”’ or 
some other copy; whereupon your auditor, 
if he be a Dickensian—and he is greatly to 
be pitied if he is not —will know all about it, 
and either love or hate or envy you; just as 
he happens to be constituted. 

If I have unduly retarded my narrative 
with the history of Pickwick, I have done 
so with a reason. It is because, as I have 
suggested, the great books of the world are 
now too expensive for the average collector. 
We English-speaking men and women know 
that the genius of our race expresses itself 
best in poetry and in the early drama, 
which is closely allied to it, but first editions 
of Shakspere and Milton and Shelley and 
Keats, and a hundred lesser poets are now 
very hard to come upon. Published origin- 
ally in very small editions, perhaps only 
two or three, or a dozen or a hundred copies 
are known, and it is now practically useless 
to hope to secure one of them. But there is 
a field not yet exploited, and that is the 
novel. The novel is relatively a new art; 
scholars continue to debate where it begins. 
I, if I were asked, would say with Robinson 
Crusoe (1719), but a better authority might 
say Pamela (1740). In any event, the art 
quickly reached perfection in Tom Jones 

1749), and while any of these are now very 
scarce, the novels of a few years later are 
still to be had, and satisfy one’s natural de- 
sire to collect something. And novels have 
yet another thing to recommend them: 
They all, or almost all, deal with love or 
what appears to be love, the most universal 
of all emotions. Few of us have the hair. 
breadth escapes of Monte Cristo, or enjoy 
the thrills of Moby Dick, or undergo the 
tragic moments of Sydney Carton, but most 
of us have tasted of love to a greater or less 

Continued on Page 129 
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... say the makers of Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco. 


EARS ago, in a small building in Rich- 
mond, Larus & Brother Co. made the first 
Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco. 

Today, in one of the largest tobacco fac- 
tories in the world, hundreds of men and 
women are kept busy meeting the demand for 
this favorite of smokers everywhere. 

What brings such success? For one thing, 
Larus & Brother Co. never miss an oppor- 
tunity to “follow through” in marketing their 
product. Reproduced above is one of the 
sales letters sent to the thousands of smokers 
who each month express the desire to sample 
Edgeworth Tobacco. 

Sales letters help build business and 
create good will. Together with the ex- 
tensive use of printed forms, they keep 
business moving swiftly and smoothly 
with a minimum of errors and lost mo- 
tion. Printed forms replace guess meth- 
ods with fact methods. They keep a 
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Form letters, shipping reports, requisitions, 
invoices, stock reports, statements, memoran- 
da, sales records, factory orders, expense 
reports, salesmen’s route lists—are some of 
the printed forms that aid Larus & Brother 
Co. And for these forms Larus & Brother 
Co. use Hammermill Bond extensively. 


Why many concerns now standardize 
on Hammermill Bond 


First, because this standard bond paper has 
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just the right surface for pen, pencil, type- 
writer, carbon, or printing. Then, because it 
is available in twelve colors and white so that 
forms for different jobs or departments can 
be identified by color. Also, because Ham- 
mermill Bond is uniform in quality. In addi- 
tion, because it stands rough usage. Finally, 
because its reasonable price makes tt a genu- 
ine economy. 

Go to your printer. Let him help you get 
better printed forms. He knows Hammermill 
Bond, uses it, likes it—because it gives 
satisfactory results and makes satisfied 
customers. 


Free: Practical Working Kit 
of Hammermill Forms 


Simply dictate a note asking for the Working Kit of 
printed forms with samples of Hammermill Bond in al! 
colors. It will be mailed to you without charge. Please 
Hammermill 


write for it on your business letterhead 


Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania 
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Continued from Page 124 
extet and we like to think we understand 
the great passion, even if we have not ex- 
perienced it. Actually it is, I believe, as 
rare as being tried for one’s life, but let that 
pass; the world must be peopled. Or to 
state the matter more simply, a novel is the 
easiest form of reading, and I am still of the 
opinion that a book collector should be a 
reader. 

To the novel, then, I am going, and I 
recommend others to go; the field is a large 
one and-within the reach of most of us. If 
we cannot now easily satisfy our longing 
for the novels of the eighteenth century, we 
can still revel in the nineteenth, in which 
century womer. came into their own both as 
producers and as consumers of fiction. Fic- 
tion fits everyone's purse and everyone’s 
emotions; it is as all embracing as life it- 
self. Whatever be your humor, grave or 
gay or adventurous, I will fit it with a 
novel—and a good one. 

When Doctor Johnson’s Rasselas was 
published—a dreary fable it has been called 
by one deaf to the majesty of its diction 
novels were usually published in small 
volumes, conveniently carried in the hand 
or in the pocket, but by the time the Vic- 
torian Era was in full swing, three good- 
size volumes was the established length and 
format, and thirty-one siillings and six- 
pence the price. And these novels— “‘ three- 
deckers,”’ they were called—were not gen- 
erally bought by individuals as novels are 
nowadays; they were too expensive to buy 
outright, hence they were secured from 
lending libraries, which thereupon began to 
have immense power. The libraries fixed 
the price at which the novel should be sold, 
but they came in time to dictate not only 
the price but the character of the work it- 
self. 

Love, of course, was to continue to moti- 
vate the novel, but there were to be no low 
amours—a duchess might have a love affair, 
but not a servant girl. Queen Victoria was 
on her throne, and was very particular, as 
was an old lady who wrote to Mr. Mudie, 
the proprietor of the largest lending library 
in London, telling him that George Moore’s 
story, A Modern Lover, had offended not 
only her taste but that of another lady 
she knew. Mudie sent for Moore and told 
him that until he changed his manners, and 
incidentally the morals of his books, the 
libraries were closed to him. 


Vanquishing the Three:Decker Fleet 


““But don’t you think,”’ said Moore, 
“that the Lord is just as much interested in 
the amours of a servant girl as He is in the 
indiscretions of a duchess?’’ Mudie, how- 
ever, had sent for Moore not to discuss 
problems—ethics—but to tell him what he 
was to do and when. The result is well 
known. Moore was an Irishman and loved 
a fight; he declared that he would print his 
next novel in one volume at six shillings and 
appeal directly to the public for support 
and he got it. His next novel was A Mum- 
mer’s Wife; it was an immense success, and 
within a few years it was seen that the old- 
fashioned novel in three volumes was 
doomed. 

For a full half century the three-decker, 
well printed in bold type on good paper, 
substantially bound in cloth, and lettered in 
gold, had weathered all gales; it was built 
to last. A fleet of battleships could hardly 
have seemed more enduring than a fleet 
composed of such units as Jane Eyre, 
Adam Bede, The Moonstone, Lorna Doone, 
Richard Feverel, John Halifax, Gentle- 
man, and a thousand novels of almost equal 
merit. 

The fight was not won at once, but 
one by one libraries surrendered, and in 
time the publishers began to look them in 
the face and tell them where to go. The sea 
had been in some measure prepared for the 
slender craft soon to be launched upon it. 
It had been customary for publishers to 
issue cheap one-volume editions after the 
sale in three luxurious volumes had ceased; 
now, instead of waiting a year for a popular 
novel to appear at a price within the reach of 
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all, it came out at that price upon the date 
of first publication. 

But the old three-volume novel was a 
glory while it lasted; it was, as I have said, 
well made, and the collecting of these novels 
today affords good sport. They are not too 
easy to find. Most of them passed into 
libraries, where they were pasted up with 
labels and circulated until they fell to 
pieces. One frequently sees in second-hand 
booksellers’ catalogues the phrase, “‘ex- 
library copy with label skillfully removed,” 
or any one of half a dozen other phrases, 
which may be regarded as danger signals, 
for such a book is almost certain to be dirty 
or damaged. 

Some of these three-volume novels in rea- 
sonably good condition, in original cloth, 
are excessively rare. As Michael Sadleir, 
an English bibliographer, says: “A novel 
that has been rebound is not to be touched 
by the judicious collector at any price, un- 
less indeed it might be Thomas Hardy’s 
Desperate Remedies, which he might take 
on, pending the millennium or the death of 
a rich relation.”” But the relation would 
have to be very rich, for today these early 
novels by writers who subsequently be- 
came famous are hardly to be had for money. 


A Game Never Finished 


Anthony Trollope, who has at last come 
into his own, and, next to Charles Dickens, 
has given as much delight as any other 
novelist of the Victorian Era, published two 
novels, The Macdermots of Ballycloran and 
The Kellys and the O’Kellys, which are 
practically unobtainable in original condi- 
tion, while ‘‘only a short time ago a copy of 
Gissing’s Workers in the Dawn, published 
as recently as 1880, fetched tweive hundred 
dollars at auction. So it will be seen that 
the collecting of the three-volume novel is 
not “‘crabbing,’’ as someone has called it, 
but rather trout fishing, which calls for all 
the resources the angler has at his disposal. 

And though the search for some rare 
Hardy item may be fruitless, one may by 
chance stumble upon a desirable copy of 
Transformation, in which case do not pass 
it up, for that is the name under which our 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s book which we call 
The Marble Faun was published in England; 
as Melville’s Moby Dick, published in one 
volume in New York in 1851, appeared that 
same year in three volumes in London as 
The Whale. All these books are valuable 
enough to make the search for them attrac- 
tive, and scarce enough to make it exciting, 
and there is always the chance that one 
may stumble on a copy—although I admit 
the chance is remote—for a dollar or two. 

Every collector worthy of the name has 
had his happy experiences; the printed 
and spoken reminiscences of the book 
hunter abound with them. The most 
miraculous things sometimes happen. A 
man may pick up for a few cents in a strange 
city an odd volume of some excessively 
rare book, and years later, on the off chance, 
go to the same shop and find the companion 
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volume, which had in some way been sepa- 
rated from its twin. We have been told, on 
excellent authority, of th® joys of heaven, 
but I say to you that these earthly joys are 
not to be despised. 

The collecting of such books as we have 
been considering would not have been 
dreamed of a hundred years ago; then the 
collector was a man of a totally different 
stamp from the collector of today. Then he 
bought the first edition of Homer or Vergil 
or Boccaccio, or a Greek grammar, not 


with any idea of reading the book either in | 


the original or in a translation, but merely 
for the sake of owning it. The collector of 
today reads his books; the idea that he 
does not is a myth. A few there are, of 
course, who do not play the game, but play 
at it, but most of us spend all our leisure 
hours in reading or studying the subject 
which we have made peculiarly our own. I 
have known of merchants and manufac- 
turers and bankers and lawyers keeping im- 
portant clients waiting in their anterooms 
while booksellers or fellow collectors dis- 


cussed the relative merits of different issues | 


of some particular book. 

It cannot be stated too often that in ad- 
dition to affording intellectual recreation, 
book collecting is a game affording as much 
sport as any other. And as you come to en- 
joy a good game of billiards with some spe- 
cial antagonist, so, if you are a Kipling fan, 
will you rejoice when you are able to tell 
some rival that you have added to your 
trophies a copy of the Smith Administra- 
tion, of which only six copies are known to 
exist, while there are a hundred men who 
need it to complete their collection—and 
this it is that makes the price anywhere 
from six to ten thousand dollars for a small 
and ugly volume of only ninety-two pages, 
published in Allahabad in 1891. I never let 
myself get into a jam like this. I have no 
more wish to complete my collection than I 
have to complete my life; if I can’t get one 
thing, I get another. If one is fairly cath- 
olic in his taste, he will find there is enough 
to goround. A man’s thrill depends not so 
much on the size of his bank account as on 
his emotional sense. One does not have to 
be a Mr. Huntington to get joy out of one’s 
possessions. We, he and I, were once talk- 
ing of our books and I asked him what was 
the most important Franklin item he had; 
promptly he replied, ‘The manuscript of 
the Autobiography. What have you?” 


Each to His Means 


“The first edition of Cato Major in a 
fine old binding,” I replied. Proportioned 
to our means, we each had just what we 
should have had. And it was so with our 
investments, too; in answer tomy question, 
he once told me that his holdings in a cer- 
tain property were about twenty million 
dollars, and I replied that mine were a few 
thousand, which, he remarked, was a very 
pretty block and he hoped its possession 
would be a source of pleasure and profit to 
me. It has. 

A pint pot certainly does not hold as 
much as a barrel, nor a barrel as much as a 
hogshead, but if it be full to overflowing it 
makes a very pretty receptacle just the 
same. And when one once makes a start, 
there is no telling how far he may go. Great 
Libraries, like great enterprises, have small 
beginnings. Had a man told me, when I 
bought my first set of Lamb's Essays, that 
the time would come when I should pay the 
price of a house and lot for a single item of 
that same author, I should have thought 
him dreaming. And when I was working, 
as a lad, for three per week, for Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, on the staff of a tiny journal, 
had a man told me that almost fifty years 
later that same Mr. Curtis would be the 
publisher of the most famous publication ir 
the world, THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
and that I should be writing a paper for it 
on the pleasures of book collecting, I should 
have thought him demented. Yet these 
things have come to pass. It is a round 
world, my masters, and its wonders will 
never cease—sometimes I think they have 
only begun. 
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| I have 
| but — 


| was a terrible man, your father 
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And when she did I got the biggest thrill 
I ever had in all my life. She had grown so 
much sweeter and prettier, and in her white 


| uniform she looked almost like an angel to 


me. Her eyes were wide as could be and in 
them was a light that even a chump like 
me could understand. And when you see 
that light in a girl’s eyes you have seen the 
best thing on earth, if the girl is one like 
Maybe there were people around, 
but we did not care. You know 

After a minute or two we went into a 


| little parlor and sat down on a divan, and 
| there I told Mary just how I felt and asked 


her again just what she wanted me to do. 
She told me the same old thing, and some- 
how I kind of agreed with her. 

“We will go together, Jimmie,” she said. 
“T’ll go with you, and we’ll face this thing 
and fight it out, no matter what it brings, 
and when it is over we will have each other.” 

“But that ain’t fair,” I protested to her. 
“You see, I might get a pretty long stretch, 
Mary. It ain’t fair that you should wait.” 

‘It’s you or nobody, Jimmie,” she said, 
quietlike. ‘“‘It never could be any other 
way, and no matter how long it takes, the 
end will be worth it, because we will be 
together.” 

There is no need for me to talk too much 
about Mary, because that is kind of—well, 
sacred, with me; but she is a part of this 
story, and just about the biggest part, too, 
so I must tell the things she did which 
affected me most. 

An hour after I got to the nurses’ home I 
had found out a lot. My old man, for in- 
stance, was back on the docks! Can you 
beat that? Mary cried a lot as she told me, 
and I knew even she liked the old man. I 
knew I did too. I mean, when a man is a 
real fighter you have just got to like him in 
some ways. 

“He'll never stand it,”’ I cracked to Mary. 
“Never. He can’t go back to that after all 


| he had.” 


“But he is back, Jimmie,”’ she said, ‘‘and 
seen him down there. But— 


“Yeah?” I asked, encouraging her to 
tell me more. 


The Way of a Maid With a Man 


“You might—never know him, dear,” 
Mary went on. ‘“‘He has changed. His big 


| shoulders are stooped and they look nar- 
| rower. His face is lined with deep wrinkles, 
| and his eyes 


those eyes that used to shine 
so bright when he was excited—have faded 
into a dull glow that seems to utter com- 


| plaint for words he will not speak.” 


“They never did send him away, then?” 
I asked, kind of glad for him. 

“No. He fought them off, Jimmie. He 
terrible— 
and they were afraid of him. So he bought 
his freedom with his silence, but what a 
freedom he bought! He is the least free 


| man I ever heard of!” 


“He ain’t in the can anyway,” I mut- 
tered. 
‘‘Not in prison, no,’”” Mary said softly, 


| “but no prison on earth could uncover for 
| a man the tortures that your father has for 
| his daily reminder. 
| prison instead of back there to those docks! 


If only he had gone to 


Back where men he used to control now 
control him, and hurl names at him and 
laugh at his collapse.” 

“‘T ain’t got no imagination, I guess,”’ I 
told her; ‘‘but if you really want me to go 
down an’ give myself up a 

“TI do! I do!” she smiled, and caught 
my hand in her soft white fingers. ‘‘ You 
will come out a man, Jimmie. No matter 
what they say of prisons, you will come out 
aman. That is because you are going in a 
man and I’m sure they never can change 
you while I am waiting.”’ You bet she was 
right. 

She went upstairs and changed into some 
street clothes, and when I told her she 
ought to have sleep she laughed at me. 
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This, she told me, was the happiest mo- 
ment of her whole life, and then she talked 
woman talk and said that she had always 
known there was manhood and honesty 
way deep down in me—but I will not go 
into that part. 

On the way downtown I got the idea that 
once I gave myself up I never would get out 
until I had done the whole stretch they 
gave me. With nobody to pull strings, and 
the name of Murphy to hang onto me, such 
a thing as bail was hopeless. With that in 
my mind I figured I had better see the old 
man if I ever expected to again. 

Mary went with me and we did not try 
to-hide in any way. Just one thing I did. 
From a telephone booth I called the district 
attorney’s office and told them I was com- 
ing down and give myself up. Like the 
mayor, the district attorney was one of 
the ring and still held his job. I talked 
with an assistant, but I made it mighty 
clear what I was going to do, and after I 
had explained who I was about a dozen 
times he finally understood, and I nearly 
fell out of the booth when he said: 

“Forget it, kid. On your way. We don’t 
want you. Why raise a lot of stink now? 
Take your hat and beat it away some place 
and just use your brains.” 


Back on the Docks 


The same old racket, I could see. The 
same old endless chain of running the gov- 
ernment to keep your friends out of trouble 
and get your enemies into it. 

We saw the old man. I hate to tell you 
about it. He was back where he was wher 
I was a little kid and he had his first hopes 
of casting aside a truck and being made 
a district committeeman. I recalled his 
drinking with the big boss on a fight to the 
finish and, believe me, they had finished! 

Once again his hands were flat and broad 
and black, and the nails had thickened and 
had dirt under and around them. His 
shoulders were just like Mary said; they 
sagged and drooped, and once or twice 
when he straightened up he acted like his 
back hurt him a lot and as though even his 
own narrowed shoulders were too heavy a 
load for him to carry. But his face was 
worst of all. I hardly knew him. Mary 
and me walked onto the dock and she 
pointed him out. He was staggering along 
wheeling a truck, and his feet struck the 
dock like a drunken man’s. Other men 
around him were strong and pushed their 
load easily. But my old man, once the 
strongest of them all, had a hard time to 
keep his load moving fast enough to keep 
out of the way. 

The bones of his face stuck way out now, 
or else his eyes had sunk way in. His cheeks 
hung flabby, and they seemed to fall into 
his mouth like his teeth were all gone. A 
funny yellow color made him look sick all 
the time, and in his tattered and stained 
work clothes he did not look much like the 
man I had seen mixing whisky with siphon 
water. 

When he saw us he straightened up and 
one of his hands went to his back like he 
had an ache there. For a second he looked 
at us just blankly, then something of the 
old fire came back into his foggy eyes and 
he walked toward us, his one hand still 
resting on his hip. 

‘Hello, kid,”’ he grinned, trying to look 
like he used to look when the breaks were 
all his way. I could see he was shamed to 
the core of him, and fighting to hide it from 
me. “Well, well,” he went on. “If you 
ain’t lookin’ pretty good, too—but you 
better beat it outa here!” 

You know, maybe it was sentiment, on 
account of Mary, but something swelled up 
in my throat and my eyes got misty and I 
could not answer him. He held out his hand 
to shake, and I liked him for that. I 
gripped his hand and he laughed a little bit. 

“*Remember the time I told you to keep 
away from this brat?” he cracked, looking 
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queerly at Mary. I nodded. ‘‘She’s a 
wonder, this frail,’’ he muttered, by way of 
showing me his changed view—‘“‘a little 
wonder. Say, where’n the devil 
have you been?” 

“T beat it away after that election,” I 
managed to crack. 

“Yeah? Quite a fight, that alderman 
thing,’’ he said bitterly. ‘‘I had the crooks 
licked, too, but fer Clancy goin’ wrong on 
me. I’m proud an’ glad you plugged that 
crook, kid. An’ it’s a sure shot they had to 
bring the whole town down here to elect 
Nolan!” 

I knew he was right, and I was a little 
proud when he straightened up and looked 
a tiny bit like he used to. After a minute 
he turned away from us a little and said 
again: ‘‘You better oscar outa here, kid. 
I ain’t got the pull I used to have. They 
might like to pick you up, you know. Look 
what they done to that little rat Critch—a 
ten stretch, kid; just a ten stretch for that 
rat!” 

“‘T seen it in the papers,” I grunted. 

Before we could say more a big bum 
wearing a derby hat and tan shoes came 
along the dock. He saw us and stopped. 
For a minute he stood there, his hands on 
his hips like he was hardly able to believe 
what he saw. Then he spat a big stream of 
tobacco juice over the dock and into the 
river, pushed his derby back with one 
hand, and started toward us. 

The old man saw him and his shoulders 
dropped again and he kind of slunk away 
from us like a cat does from a garbage can. 
The bird in the derby stopped and watched 
him, and after the old man had struggled 
to get his truck lifted and under way again, 
I heard the foreman say: 

“Tt’s about time you wrastled that wagon 
a bit! Wha’d’ye think this is, a sociable?”’ 

Something inside me burned just like it 
did that election day when I went after 
Clancy. I started toward this foreman, but 
Mary caught my arm. 

“‘Not that, Jimmie,”’ she begged me; 
“only your father is to blame. He brought 
this on himself. He never will relent. He 
hates too much and he fights too much and 
always he defeats himself. This is just the 
price he pays, and the sad part is he began 
paying too late. You will be different.” 


A Dead Game Sport 


We turned away. I think I have said 
before that the worst, or the best, idea of 
hell I ever could get was the idea of my old 
man being back on the docks. Well, I re- 
peat that, now that I have seen him there. 
And yet he would fight—fight even when 
there was no chance to win. He was the 
greatest fighter I ever knew; yet he was 
not fighter enough to beat defeat. 

Mary and I turned away to go to the 
district attorney, and if I ever need any- 
thing more to convince me that Mary was 
right all the time she was begging me to pay 
the price and start over, all it need be is that 
picture of my father staggering away be- 
hind that truck, with his back bent almost 
double and his hands sore and scarred and 
his hips narrow and jerking—jerking just 
like every move hurt him. 

Mary was dead game when we got down 
to the district attorney’s office. I mean, it 
was the kind of gameness that really is 
game. It was just beginning to come to me 
that I was more to Mary than anything 
ever had been to me, and yet she was will- 
ing to see me go away just to help me. 

We had to fight to get a chance to talk. 
Two or three young saps that were assist- 
ants talked to us and then turned us over 
to somebody else. One of them even tried 
to flirt with Mary, and I guess he turned 
us over to someone else because I told him 
I would bust him on the nose for being too 
fresh. 

But finally they understood who I was, 
and then they began to look serious and I 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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and 12,000 (WAAL 4 


Read these rules—then act! 


This is a competition for best letters (not 
* more than 300 words) on: ” Why the Laun- 
dry Should Do My Washing.” 


2 Competition starts October 1. Your letter 
*must be mailed to $50,000 Competition 
Judges, Century Building, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
y midnight, Dec. 1, 1927 


3 No one directly or indirectly connected 
“*¢with the laundry industry is eligible to 
com pete 
Write only on one side of sheet. Put full 
name and complete address in upper left 


rner of each page 


5 Your entry automatically permits Laundry- 
* owners National Association to use all or 
any part of your letter 
6 Laundryowners in each state will select 
Deven; rize winning letters and the 240 state 
ervice js. Prize winners from each state 
mati compete for national awards. A 
ttee will select the 10 national prize win- 


ners from the state prize winners. Canada will 
be considered as one state. In event of a tie for 
any state or national prize, each tying competi- 
tor will be paid full amount of prize. 


fs Here are the National Prizes: 


Ist prize . $10,000 
ind prize. fei. . 69,008 
sca otize Sas. +. 9800 
mp prise SG. | aS 
qmipriz ce. . 10M 


ae ce 700 
‘n> a, ee 500 
ne 400 
gth prize . 2 i 250 


1oth prize . 100 


S For the 49 state and Canadian prize lists 
@and full details of 12,000 valuable service 
awards, consult the booklet “Ask Me Another 
About The Laundry,” obtainable at laundries 


everywhere. 














have visited a modern laundry 
you will wonder why any- 
one would spend from 52 to 
104 days out of each year—at 
leasta seventh of one’s lifetime 
—in the discomfort of home 
washing, or at the tedious task 
of ironing when the laundry 
can do it better and cheaper. 


ONS 


Me laundries offer a variety of ser- 
vices to suit every family need. All- 
ironed work, partially-ironed work, and work 
which returns clothes damp for ironing, are 


but a few of the many individualized services 
available at laundries today. 
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C6" first prize is $10,000—for 
writing the best 700-word let- 
ter on “Why the Laundry Should 
Do My Washing.” 


Here isa chance to get anewhome, 
a car, a college education for your 
boy or girl! An opportunity to 
tour the world and have a liberal 
balance left over! A real possibility 
of increasing your income $1,000 
a year for ten years—of assuring 
yourself of $50 a month interest 
for life! And just for the best 300- 
word letter on “Why the 
Laundry Should Do My 
Washing.” Nota hard task 
to do—especially as this is 
not a literary competition! 
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LY the Laundry 
| sli do my washing” 


= 


And surely a prize worth working 
for—for which anyonecould spend 
afew minutesinletter-writing! But 
before sending in your letter, read 
the rules on opposite page. Or bet- 
ter still, make a visit to one of the 
laundries in your city and obtain a 
copy of the informative booklet, 
“Ask Me Another about the 
LAUNDRY.” This book describes 
in detail the many advantages 
of laundry-washing — helpful in- 
formation. After you have all the 
facts—write! By follow- 
ing this plan you will 
stand a much better 
chance of winning the 


Get this Book at any mod- 


ern laundry 


In it you will find 
valuable hints to aid you in writ- 
ing a prize-winning letter. 


\ 
Be 


$10,000 Grand Prize. \ 
\, 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
began to think I was due for twenty years. 
But there was a laugh in that serious busi- 
What they really were worrying 
about, as I found out afterward, was that I 
night do something te worry their boss. 
They wanted no part of that! 

I being Murphy’s son and Murphy 
having dickered pretty hard to keep him- 
self out of jail, my appearance might open a 
lot of old wounds, I suppose. I guess they 
thought maybe I was just showing up so 
that the old man could make a try to come 
back on the publicity I would get. 

But whatever it was, it got us into the 
office of the big boss, and he looked me 
over like | was poison. 

“Since when,” he cracked, ‘‘have you 
got religion?” 

“It isn’t religion,” Mary said—‘‘that is, 
net the kind you mean. Jimmie wants to 
pay his debt to society and come out a real 
man, facing the world —" 

“Hell!” the district attorney cracked 
disgustedly. 

‘*Watch your language before this lady,” 
i told him, because he made me sore swear- 
ing in front of Mary. 

“Well, I'll be damned!” he gasped, his 
eyes opening like a camera shutter, and 
almost as quick. i mean, some guys cannot 
act like gentlemen to save their souls. 

“I'll say you will,” I grunted, “‘an’ it’s to 
save myself that very thing that I’m here. 
Not that I’m yellow. It ain’t that, because 
Mary an’ I are agreed I don’t crack a thing 
about friends of mine. But I’ll take the rap 
comin’ to me, an’ when it’s done Mary an’ 
I will be to ourselves ———” 

‘And get married and live happily ever 
after,’ the district attorney sneered. It 
was easy to see that he did not quite under- 
stand my coming there to take the rap. It 
struck him, I guess, as the most unexpected 
thing irr the world, and I did not hold that 
much against him, because, until a few 
hours before, I had felt the same way myself. 

“That’s just exactly it,” Mary said all 
calm and pretty; “‘just exactly.”” She was 
carrying a little pocketbook, and she had it 
in her lap as We sat there, and I could see 
her hands toying with it a little nervously 
as she watched the district attorney. 

“IT don’t see,”’ the boss grunted after a 
minute, ‘“‘why you two don’t beat it and 
take a good break when you get it.” 


ness. 


Putting the Confession in Writing 


‘Then you don’t see your duty,”” Mary 
cracked, and I just about toppled right off 
the chair. I mean, if this bird wanted to 
hang me high and dry, I figured he could 
do it. So right away I started to calm him 
down: 

“She don’t mean that just like it 
sounds,”’ I began, but he cut right in: 

‘That's just it. She does mean it! I'd 
never in the world believe that you were on 
the level with a racket like this, Murphy— 
there’s too much of your old man’s blood in 
you-—but anybody with the nerve to say 
that to me is on the level, and no doubt she 
thinks you are.” 

“IT am,” I told him. ‘You never laid a 
finger on me, did you? I’m here of my own 
free will!” 

‘“‘T never wanted you, you jackass!’’ he 
bellowed. ‘I'll get any man I want!” 

“Well, we can’t fight, boss.” I said that 
because there was no sense in making him 
sore. I had begun to suspect, though, that 
| had already made him sore just by show- 
ing up. He was afraid that the talk which 
I might start would uncover too much. 
“All I want to do,” I told him, ‘‘is confess 
my end of what I've done an’ leave the rest 
to you. I won’t make any trouble, you can 
bet on that.” 

“Oh, a confession for the good of the 
soul, eh?” he sneered again. ‘“‘ Well, con- 
fess!’ He pushed a button on his desk 
and pretty svon a man came in carrying a 
pad. To him the boss said: 

“Harry, take this lad out and get his 
story. Take it down and bring me all the 
I don’t want anybody else to get a 
look at it until I say so.” 


copies. 


THE SATURDAY 


The fellow took Mary and me into a little 
room, and I sat at a table and, with Mary 
holding my hand and squeezing my fingers 
every little while just to encourage me, I 
gave them the story that I figured would 
put the rap on me plenty. 

I admitted robbing the dock foreman 
and robbing the wop fruit store. I ad- 
mitted being with the mob that bumped off 
the driver, and I admitted shooting Clancy. 
But I never cracked another name, and I 
stated, while this fellow Harry wrote, that 
I never would. 

After all those things, I said I had taken 
part with others in a holdup recently in 
another city, but that we got no money 
out of it. Then, Mary helping me a little, I 
told why I had come back to confess. I 
asked that I be sentenced in the judgment 
of the court and be given a chance to take 
the rap and come out to Mary. 


Trying to Get Into Prison 


It was not a very long statement, after 
all. But the stuff in it could total up a life 
stretch. I felt pretty shaky while I waited 
for the thing to be typed, and I smoked a 
lot of cigarettes and held Mary’s hand, and 
once or twice, because Harry left us in that 
little room alone, I took her in my arms 
and kissed her and we cried together. Yes, 
I cried. I mean—well —— 

Finally Harry came back and took us to 
the boss again. He handed over my state- 
ment and the boss read it over with a frown 
on his face and wrinkles across his forehead 
an inch deep. Nobody ever could convince 
me that bird was on the level. The things 
that always worry crooks most are the un- 
expected things, and he was suspicious of 
this move on my part. 

“Let me think this confession over 
awhile,” he said, after finishing it. “‘Come 
back in about two hours.” 

“You'll keep me here,”’ I said, thinking I 
was pinched; ‘‘but Mary works at night— 
she’s a nurse—an’ she needs some rest.” 

“Hell, no!” he cracks. ‘‘I won’t keep 
you. Beat it out. Take a walk for your- 
selves. If I never see you again that’ll be 
twenty minutes too soon!” 

Well, figure that one for yourself! 

Mary and me walked around the streets 
for a while and we kept talking about what 
we would do after the whole thing was over, 
and it was quite a while before I realized 
she-was saying a lot of things just to keep 
me braced up. I mean, if Flop Gannon had 
had a girl like Mary he never would have 
needed dope. 

When we went back the district attorney 
kept us waiting until the afternoon was 
almost gone and big, creeping shadows 
filled the halls of the old building where he 
had his office. When we finally got to him 
I knew right away that he had come to a 
decision and laid out a plan of action. He 
went after me like a tiger: 

“T’ll hand it to you,” he admitted, his 
voice hard and his eyes glittering. ‘I’ve 
really got to hand it to you, and if this girl 
is the brains that schemed it all out, she’s 
the smartest moll I ever met!” 

I looked at him like he was crazy, and 
Mary was speechless. ‘‘Yep,’”’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘it’s smooth stuff. What’s the real 
idea now, kid? Have you pulled off a fast 
one that you're afraid we'll catch up with 
soon? Are you trying to do this reform gag 
for the sympathy of the courts and get 
yourself off easy just because the boys are 
close behind you?”’ 

“Not a chance,” I told him. “I’ve put 
everything I ever did right into that state- 
ment, an’ I give you my word, boss, that 
I’m on the level. I’ve found out the game 
can’t be beat an’ I’m through tryin’. I 
admit I don’t want the rap, but I'll take 
it for Mary, because she won’t have me 
unless I do.” 

“You know you lie!” he snarled, at the 
same time getting up from his chair and 
pacing up and down the room. Suddenly 
he whirled back to his desk and snatched up 
a bunch of papers. 

“Every witness dead!"’ he shouts at me. 
“Not a shred of proof that would convict 
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you! Yet you spring a confession on me 
and then stand back and laugh! You can’t 
confess murder—the law won’t let you— 
and you’ve already been tried in the case 
you mention. God knows, if we couldn’t 
convict you then, we can’t now! 

“These cheap, little, petty robberies of a 
dock foreman and a wop fruiterer! What 
have you given us? Just a sweet out for 
yourself! In one simple gesture you make 
of yourself the reformed gunman and the 
free yegg! Signed a contract to 
lecture, have you?” 

I mean, that knocked me flat! The 
prosecutor was waving the papers around 
before our faces and neither Mary nor my- 
self could crack a thing; there was not any- 
thing to crack. We were speechless. 

“Every one of these cases are reviewed 
right in this batch of papers,” he raved 
along. ‘‘We dug them out when we were 
fighting your old man. And you are smart 
enough to know that. I wouldn’t take a 
single case against you into court! It would 
be a waste of the people’s money!” 

As soon as he cracked that about wasting 
the people’s money I knew he was on the 
queer. That lingo always makes me sus- 
picious. 

Most of the people have not got any 
money anyway, and those that have know 
how to save it for themselves. They do not 
need a bent mug to doit for them. Imagine 
this scary district attorney posing as a de- 
fender of the people’s money. Bunk! 

‘“Now,”’ he raged on, “‘you come in here 
like a sweet and innocent convert and ask 
to pay to society the price you owe it. 
Your old man is back of all this! You can 
go back and tell him to lay off or ’'I—T’'1l— 
I mean, tell him to be a man and forget old 
scores. He played the game and he lost— 
ain’t he man enough to take a licking?” 

“But his father,” Mary cut in, “has 
nothing to do with this! Jimmie is doing 
it for me. I’ve insisted upon it for years. 
We love each other ——” 

“Then for heaven’s sake go and get 
married and shut up about it. Nobody will 
bother this kid!” 

“But that is not what we want. Jimmie 
must pay his price.” 

“To society?’’ the district 
sneered again. 

“To society,’’ Mary said firmly. 


attorney 


Thinking and Doing 


**Well,”’ he cracked, mad and disturbed 
and suspicious all at once, ‘‘society pays 
me a fancy salary for collecting its debts. 
I say to you that Murphy has paid. Every- 
thing is even. You don’t owe society a 
thing. On your way rejoicing!” 

He tore up my statement and threw the 
little pieces into a waste basket. I could 
have shouted with glee. But one look at 
Mary took the laugh off my face. 

“He has not paid, and there is a debt, 
Mr. District Attorney,” she said steadily. 
‘*You have no idea of what this means to 
me. It means equally much to Jimmie. It 
isn’t just that I want him to square a debt; 
it’s the actual paying of it that counts, and 
the thoughts that will come to Jimmie 
while he is paying ——’”’ 

“T refuse to prosecute,’’ the district at- 
torney cracked with a majestic wave of the 
hand. ‘I wouldn’t even bring these cases 
before a grand jury. There is no chance of 
conviction.” 

His hat and coat were hanging on a tree 
in the corner of the office and he walked 
over to them and put them both on, regard- 
less of Mary being in the room. She stood 
up, and as I looked at her she was biting 
her lower lip and tears made her eyes look 
kind of swampy and swimmy. 

“But you must listen,’ she pleaded. 
“You don’t understand s 

“Go ahead, tell me the law now,” he 
taunted her. “I know what a court and a 
dumb jury requires to convict a young guy 
like this yegg, and I know what a chance 
I would have of doing it with a pretty 
romance thrown in their faces and a kid 
like you mooning around the courtroom as 
Exhibits A to Z!” 
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With those words he flung the door open 
and Harry came in and started working 
with the papers on his desk. ‘Let these 
people out, Harry,” the boss cracked, and 
then he was gone. 

But still, I am doing time. Mary saw to 
that. She did it in a way all her own, and 
because of the wonderful girl she is and the 
wonderful way she worked things out, I 
had better tell you that brief part of the 
story before I stop. 

Even when the district attorney showed 
his hand, Mary did not quit. She really 
wanted me to pay, and the fact that I had 
shown I was willing to was not enough. 

“Tt is just the difference between think- 
ing about a thing and doing it,”’ she said. 
“‘Some day, if God is good to us, there will 
be a little Jimmie, and the fact that I long 
to go through that will never put real 
mother love in my heart. It is the doing of 
it that means everything, Jimmie—the 
actual paying of the price—and I never 
would feel safe about you otherwise.” 


To the Judge for Judgment 


Well, that was and still is a little deep for 
me, but it is what she said, and I would 
take her word for anything under the sun. 
So the next afternoon she took another 
step. I could see she was fighting for better 
than her life, and right then, in a quiet sort 
of way, she could have given my old man 
lessons. 

All on her own she fixed it up to see Judge 
Cond. He met us in his chambers at the 
courthouse. He was a nice old codger, this 
Cond, but there was a nasty light in his 
eyes at times, and when they looked straight 
at you they seemed to make his white eye- 
brows bristle like the hair on a wolf’s neck. 

The backs of his hands were yellowed 
and the veins stood up, and there were 
freckles on them. I know, because while 
Mary told him our story he took one of her 
hands between his and rubbed it and patted 
it, and I guess he made Mary feel like she 
had found a second father. 

“Of course,’”’ he said, when Mary had 
finished the story and I had kicked in with 
what the cops call corroboration, ‘‘this is a 
strange and unusual story. I can see the 
district attorney’s side and, in spite of the 
unusual angle, I can see yours. 

“Tt is very hard to convict a criminal 
these days—altogether too hard. There are 
so many technicalities of the law and so 
many difficulties in gathering an impartial 
jury, that the point of the district attorney 
is well taken. 

“But this little girl’’--looking at me with 
his eyebrows white and bristling —‘“‘is quite 
right in her attitude. I want you to give 
me your word of honor that you will tell 
me the truth about something.” 

“T do,” I cracked. ‘‘ Honest, judge, I’m 
all for this racket. Mary has the right 
angle an’ I’m set to go through.” 

“Very good. Then answer this: Is there 
any major crime of which you have not 
told the district attorney, but which you 
fear he will discover?” 

“‘T’ve shot the works,” I told him, “told 
the whole business, and that’s on my word 
of honor.” 

““You understand, Murphy,” he said, 
“that what you say or do now would in no 
wise render you immune to trial and pun- 
ishment for such crime if it existed and you 
were later indicted for it?” 

“Sure.” 

“Then you may leave this thing with 
me,”’ the judge said, ‘‘and if you care to 
come back here day after tomorrow at this 
time, I will see what I can do.” 

We left, and I stayed at a little hotel 
near the hospital. It is a fact that I felt a 
lot better, even though I had switched 
around and was finding it harder to get 
into jail than it used to be to stay out of it. 

Mary and me made a lot of plans about 
after I got out. She was making good 
money already and told me how much she 
could save and how she would save it and 
start small and furnish a little place where 
we would be by ourselves. 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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heated with the Estate Heatrola. »@ 








finish, grained to resemble 
© eee = mahogany. 








People everywhere know this fa- 


Heatrola circulates great vol- 


In addition to these fa- 


mous whole-house heaterthat works mes of healthfully moistened pnous Heatrola features, the 


heat. Distant corners are as 


like a basement furnace and looks warm 4s the room in which [Estate Gas Heatrola has a 


Heatrola stands. 


like a lovely mahogany cabinet. 

And, for a long time, we have felt that gas 
users, too, would appreciate the advantages 
of Heatrola heating. So, to that end, our re- 
search engineers have devoted many months 
to intensive study—designing, experimenting 
—perfecting a gas-burning Heatrola. 

The Heatrola for Gas is now an accom- 
plished fact. And it is every inch a Heatrola— 
in beauty, in efficiency, in rugged strength of 
construction. 

No longer need you have a heater for each 
room. The Gas Heatrola will flood 
the house with healthful heat. It will 


highly efficient new gas 
burner, and a completely enclosed, 
fume-tight heating unit of unique 
construction, which gives great length 
to the travel of the products of com- 


bustion. It has many other new and 


valuable features. 


For small homes where either manu- 
factured or natural gas is available, this 
Gas Heatrola settles the heating problem 
for all time. Home heating now is merely 
a matter of turning on the fuel. A tremen- 


dous convenience! 


As quickly as our great plant can make 4 


everlasting, vitreous enamel 
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so that gas users, too, can enjoy th 



















The exclusive Intensi- 
Fire Air Duct—the heart 
of Heatrola’s double air- 
circulating system. This 
ingenious device prac- 
tically doubles Heat- 
rola's heating capacity, 
without using an extra 
foot of gas. 


which 


keep all the rooms at the same even 
temperature. It will circulate grateful 
warmth to every nook and corner. It 
will keep the floors free from drafts. 
It will make bedrooms and hallways 
completely comfortable. 

In short, it will do all the things 
that people have learned to expect 
from the Estate Heatrola, although 
it is designed for smaller homes. It 
has the unique Intensi-Fire Air Duct 

utilizes the heat that ordinarily goes 


them, this new Estate product is being 
shipped to gas companies and other dealers 
throughout the country. Very likely the 
Heatrola dealer in your town has received 
his quota. See him. Or mail the coupon and 
we will tell you all about the Gas Heatrola— 
there is no other home heater like it 
in the world! Address, The Estate 
Stove Company, Dept. 2-A, Hamilton, 
Ohio, or any of the branch offices. 
7 y ry 


Branch Offices:— 243 West 34th 





up the chimney. It has the Vapor Tank that 
keeps the atmosphere healthfully moist and 
helps to ward off colds and other illnesses. 
It has the same beautiful design, the same 


ésale 


St., New York City; 714 Washington 
Ave., N., Minneapolis; The Furniture 
Exchange, San Francisco; 829 Ter- 
minal Sales Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 














Heating the whole house 
is merely a matter of 
turning on the fuel 
What a convenience! 





There is only O 
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BURNING HEATROLA... 
_ advantages of Heatrola heating 
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In its 


7th year 


of 
SUCCESS [fT Saueemum! . 


ESTATE HEATROLA 
—for coal and wood 


Introduced in 1921, this pioneer first-floor warm- 
air heating plant, the original creation of The 
Estate Stove Company, earned instant popularity 
Now, tens of thousands of people, in every State 
of the Union, have abandoned old-fashioned 
stoves for the modern Heatrola method of heating 
the whole house by circulating moist, warm air 
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‘ MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET ‘== 









’ 
' The Estate Stove Co. 
Department 2-A, Hamilton, Ohio 
Gentlemen:— 

Please send me illustrated booklet and full informa 
tion regarding (check which) 


( ) The Gas Heatrola ( ) The Heatrola for Coal 
Name 
Address 

















Heatrola—Estate builds 
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BuLova Ambassador 


Burova Princine | : 

56 {dwell movement : ...$28.50 \V\Juex your jeweler shows you a tray of beauti- } 15 jewel; radium dial $28.50 
ful watches priced perhaps from twenty-five 

dollars up into the hundreds, you ask yourself, 

“Which one shall I choose? If I choose one at a 

higher price, will it be more trustworthy?” 

















There are two things that go to make the price of 
a watch: first and most important to you, the move- 
ment itself; and, second, the case which holds it. 


Only too often a watch is chosen for beauty alone 
without regard to the perfection of the movement. 
Yet how quickly that beauty fades when the watch 
fails in its trust—to tell time accurately. 


It is important to know that while BULOVA Watches 
are priced from twenty-five dollars to twenty-five 
hundred, they are alike in dependability, identical in 
their performance. The name BULOVA on the dial is 
your assurance of a movement that is the work of 
artisans to whom the building of timepieces is a 
sacred inheritance. 


Handsomely encased, you may choose your BULOVA 
Watch from an exquisite variety, safely letting your 
purse decide the price you are to pay. For BULOVA 
Watches vary in price only as they vary in design. 
They are alike always in dependability. 
BULOVA WATCH COMPANY, Fifth Avenue, New York 
Makers of Fine Watches 


In Canada: Butova WatcH Company, Limited, TORONTO 
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(Continued from Page 134 

“After you do this thing, Jimmie,” she 
kept telling me, ‘‘it will not be hard to get 
astartfor you. I’msure Judge Cond would 
recommend you after you come out. He 
knows you are honest in your plans now.” 

“The day when I get out may be a long, 
long way off,”’ I cracked. 

“But it will come—that is the principal 
thing,” she said. 

Judge Cond gave us half an hour when 
we saw him again. He told us that the 
thing to do was to confess again to his court 
stenographer and that he would then let 
me go in charge of Mary. When he was 
ready to bring me up for sentence, he said, 
he would let Mary know. So we did that. 

The grand jury was in session and the 
judge was wise enough to see to it that I 
was indicted on the confession and cited in 
his court. The district attorney made no 
kick after talking with the judge. You can 
see how that would be. He had to fight 
cases in the judge’s court and he knew his 
onions. 

Ten days after I came back to the home 
town Mary and me showed in court to 
plead to the indictment. Judge Cond did 
not make me plead in open court. He tried 
me in secret session out in the chambers 
where we had first met him. 

The indictment of the grand jury was 
read and the judge asked me did I want a 
lawyer. 

“‘No, sir,”’ I cracked. 

“You have heard the reading of this in- 
dictment,”” he rattled off. ‘‘How plead 
you, James Murphy, guilty or not guilty to 
the indictment as read?”’ 

“Guilty, sir,’ I said, but nobody will 
ever know how much I wanted to make a 
fight over the thing. It was all so solemn 
that I just avout lost my nerve, and to 
make it all the harder, just as I cracked 
that thing, Mary sobbed behind me. 


onions, galantine of veal, Scotch oatcake, 
honey and tea. 

A man in the second cabin could have his 
choice of exactly the same formidable list of 
delicacies. The third class—-for there is no 
longer a steerage—did just as well. In fact, 
better, for the third class has its choice of 
its own restaurant, an Italian café and a 
kosher dining room. The Italian, if he de- 
sires, eats in surroundings identical with 
his native country, even to the serving of 
minestrone and red wine. He does well, 
too, for while compote of figs is being dished 
up in the third class, there is composta di 
fichi being served in the terza classe. No 
difference except in the pronunciation. 
Cereale con latte is oats and milk; grilled 
bloaters are translated into aringhe alla 
griglia. If you don’t like country sausage 
with purée potatoes you had better cancel 
salsiccia con pure di patate, for sausages are 
sisters under their skins. Pancietta di 
maiale fritte is a frizzly name for frizzled 
bacon, and uova—fritie, girate e bollite means 
that the other third-class passengers are 
also having their eggs—fried, turned and 
boiled. When you wind up with Indian 
griddlecakes, hot rolls, marmalade and 
coffee, then you have the continuity of a 
fine morning meal in the third class. You 
cannot do better anywhere. 


A Gentle Awakening 


The same meal is served in the kosher 
dining room, with the recognized exceptions 
of banned food. The kosher restaurant 
seats 500 people, has a separate kitchen, its 
own individual chefs and granary. Food, 
silver, glassware, china, linen and other 
dining-room equipment are all blessed and 
consecrated at the start of each voyage 
from New York or Europe. The same is 
done to the pots, pans and kitchen fixtures, 
and the kitchen is locked up, with the key 
in the possession of a real chef from Pales- 
tine. No officer of the boat goes into the 
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“The court,”” Judge Cond said, “has re- 
viewed this case with a great interest. 
There are, so far as we see, no extenuating 
circumstances past the fact that this de- 
fendant was born into an environment 
sordid with crime and conducive to a 
criminal career. Any leniency that the 
court may show, however, does not predi- 
cate itself upon that fact. This young man 
has made himself a common menace to 
society and the court is not unmindful of 
that fact. There is no excuse for crime, 
though there be many reasons for it. 

“On the other hand, he also, through the 
influence of others, has shown a disposition 
to pay his debt to society and, after having 
done so, resume life as a useful and honor- 
able citizen. It is not within the province 
of any man to deny another man that 
opportunity. 

“Tt has beer said that the honest ad- 
ministration of justice is the first pillar of 
government. No justice untempered by 
mercy is justice. The fact that this de- 
fendant stands willingly before the bar to 
answer for his derelictions, even though the 
prosecuting attorney has frankly admitted 
the fact that he cannot convict him of 
crime, sways the court heavily in favor of 
the defendant. 

“It is, therefore, the order of this court 
that James Murphy, the defendant, assume 
an indeterminate sentence of from three to 
fifteen years penal servitude, but that, pro- 
vided the conduct of the prisoner is ex- 
emplary and no further violations than 
those cited in the present indictment 
against him are forthcoming, he shall be 
paroled, at the expiration of three years’ 
portion of the sentence just imposed, in the 
custody of Mary Edna Dix.” 

So that isthat. There, as the movies here 
in the prison sometimes say, is the situation. 
I came up here and started doing my time. 
I had been here only about five days when I 
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(Continued from Page 27 


kosher kitchen and I was forced to make 
my observations from the doorway. Like 
all the other kitchens on board it was 
spotlessly clean. 

The Italian restaurant seats another 
500 and there is a main third-class dining 
room for other European immigrants who 
have no special idea about food, except that 
it be hot and heavy and supplied with 
plenty of gravy for sopping purposes. 

While all this eating is going on around 
eight bells in the morning the captain is 
dining in his suite, with service from his 
private kitchenette, the crew is wigwagging 
knife and fork in its cabaret, the other 
ship’s officers are busy at their own ex- 
clusive tables and the engineers have 
climbed to their cafeteria on the boat deck. 
Everybody who isn’t helping to run the 
ship is putting on the nose bag, and I know 
of no hotel in New York capable of feeding 
more than 2500 people at a clip, unless it 
happens to be a special banquet. It all 
goes on, morning, noon and night, without 
a sound and without an odor. The ventila- 
tion system is magnificent. I inspected 
these kitchens after I had had my own 
breakfast, so it was about quarter-past 
eleven when I emerged on deck again, feel- 
ing rather glutted because I had nibbled 
some sample exhibits of third-class cuisine. 
I didn’t try the lower-deck food because I 
was hungry but for purposes of science and 
research. So it was with rather a full feel- 
ing of relief that I dropped into a deck chair 
for a rest. 

Now all the deck chairs are on the sunny 
side of the boat, whenever possible. You 
parade up to one like a king approaching 
his throne. The chair officer bows you in, 
first placing some cushions in strategic 
positions, and then wraps you up like a 
papoose in a big seagoing blanket. Then he 
binds in your arms and tucks in your feet 
until you are hermetically sealed. If the 
ship sinks, all you require for your burial at 
sea is a couple of sash weights in your 
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met Danny Critch in the yard, and he told 
me that Clancy had double-crossed him on 
a job just to save himself, but that he 
would be sprung out of the can through 
Nolan and Clancy long before his ten-year 
stretch was up. 

Well, maybe he will. But what he 
springs into will be worse than staying here 
in the big house. I am beginning to see 
just what Mary meant by paying, because 
I have been here eighteen months and only 
have that far to go, and already Mary has 
got a joint with a little furniture in it, and 
she lives there, and by the time I get out it 
ought to be a real little home. 

Judge Cond is going to get me a job, he 
says, and I know he will. That will start 
me to paying Mary for the furniture, and 
between loving Mary and paying for furni- 
ture, I guess I will be busy enough to be 
happy, and I know one thing sure, and so 
does Mary. Something has changed inside 
me. It is just like she said it would be. I 
do not want to seem weak and yellow and 
preachy, but that is the cold turkey of the 
thing. I really mean it. And even the 
warden here says I will do well when I get 
out, because I am smart. He says that 
because I just happened to stumble over 
something in the line of supplies when I was 
put to work unloading incoming trucks in 
the prison yard. You see, it was almost 
like the first racket I ever pulled down there 
on the docks. They checked in more cases 
than they got. 

“You will do well,’”’ the head screw told 
me when I just happened to mention this to 
him. “‘When you crash out you will do 
well. You have an eye to business.” 

And the very next day I was handed a 
soft spot in the library, and on visiting 
days Mary comes to me and tells me what 
to read. I guess that is all. 





Editor’s Note—This is the last of seven articles 
by Mr. Coe 


pocket. The chair admirals are very so- 
licitous of your comfort and do everything 
but sing you to sleep. 

I did fall asleep, and was awakened by a 
uniformed messenger from A Deck pantry. 
I might say there are pantries all over the 
boat and that they burst into action with- 
out warning. This steward carried a tray 


loaded to the guard rails with big steaming | 


mugs. 


“Have a little broth, sir,’’ he said a | 


little broth, sir?”’ 
“What kind of broth?” I asked. 
“Chicken, sir.”’ 


A Continuous Performance 


I asked him what time it was. Eleven- 
thirty, sir. I had been asleep ten minutes, 
at the most. I had breakfast at ten, had 
been nibbling other people’s breakfasts for 
almost an hour, and here it was time to be 
inoculated again. I began to feel like a 
guinea pig in a research laboratory. 

“What's the idea of the broth?” I asked. 
“T just had breakfast.” 

“The broth has no ideas, sir, unless you 
have an idea that you want it.” 

“But there must be some reason or 
legend connected with it,” I told him. “Is 
it something I missed at breakfast, or is it 
advance literature on dinner?” 

“Neither,” he informed me. 
broth.” 

“Do you serve it every morning at 
11:30?” 

“Yes, sir, right sharp on the dot. Every- 
body takes it. There’s no charge, sir.”’ 
I knew that it wasn’t afternoon 
neither was it a midnight snack, for it was 

too early in the day for either. 

So I asked him what they called this 
service, sir. 

“It’s the break,” I was informed; 
break, sir.” 

It seems that the break is a marine in- 
stitution on the salty hotels of the Atlantic. 


“It’s just 


tea, 


“the 
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Majestic 
Coal Window 


“The Mark of a Modern Home 





emember This 
WhenYou Buy or Build 


EMEMBER the Majestic 
when you buy or build. 

It is the coal window that is 
guaranteed break-proof— 
with Certified Malleable 
Iron and Keystone Copper 
Steel construction, rust- 
proofed. Majestic protects 
your property when coal is 
being delivered—insures 
freedom from future annoy- 
ance and repair bills. It is the 
world’s leading coal window 
—more Majestics are in use 
than all other coal windows 
combined. See that you get a 
Majestic Coal Window 

when you buy or build. 


ANOTHER Majestic PropucT 


You'll Want in Your Home 


Aanew convenience 
that costs but lirtle 
the Majestic Milk and 

Receiver It 

receives deliveries from 


Package 
the outside you re 
move them from within 
at your convenience. 
Saves steps — protects 
from annoyance, in 
thef« 
door tocks 
when 
Easily installed 


trusion and 
Outside 
automatically 


closed 








in old or new homes 





Write for catalog describing all styles of 

Majestic Coal Windows, Milk and Packag« 

Receivers, and many other Majestic Quality 
Products you will want in your home 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 
1100 Erie Street, Huntington, Ind. 


The Galt Stove & Furnace Co., 


St 
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Led., Gait, Ontario 
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I looked around the deck and there must 
have been 200 passengers sniffing chicken 
soup without charge. I wasn’t hungry the 
least bit, but I took a break just to be 
stylish. It was piping-hot chicken broth 
with a little rice in it. A couple of soda 
crackers kept it company. It seems strange, 
but I didn’t want the second break I 
ordered. Neither did I desire the third. 
3ut I finished all three, went to sleep and 
was awakened by a bugler playing the over- 
ture to the grand opera La Luncheon. It 
was one o’clock in the afternoon, and, be- 
lieve it or not, it was time to go out to do 
some sharpshooting again. 
ty this time you are beginning to suspect 
that all they do on board is eat. And you 
are as correct as a goldbeater’s weighing 
scales. If you don’t want to be surprised by 
a sudden culinary battle at sea you must 
keep your knife and fork at your side while 
you sleep, just as the old-time Western bad 
man slept with his two guns under his 
pillow. 


On to the Trenchers Again 


I signaled for the chair attendant and he 
released me from my cocoon of blankets. 
Then I descended wearily to the restaurant 
to uphold the honor of America at the 
trencher. By the way, an impartial tradi- 
tion about the break extended all over the 
boat, even to the ierza classe, for a post- 
script on the colazione, or breakfast card, 
announced that brodo per donne e bambini 
would be served each morning at eleven. 
In other words, beef tea or broth would 
be served to the women and babies, but the 
men must gnash their teeth just outside the 
parking zone. This wasn’t such a hardship 
on the third-class boys, whose handle-bar 
mustaches were probably still dripping 
with nutrition from a late breakfast. 

1 was rather disappointed in the lunch- 
eon. I expected it to be big. It wasn’t 
big—it was bigger. 














You Could Setect at Least Ten Fine Dinners From the Menu. 
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Here is the Carte du Jour for the basket 
party at noon: 


Saucisson de Milan Canape Monte Cristo 
Roll Mops Norwegian Anchovies 
Salade a la Russe 
Thon Marine Leitances sur Croute 
Sardines Royale 
Queen, Spanish and Stuffed Olives 
Consommé Profiterolles Purée of Lentils 
Broiled Sea Trout Buerre d’Anchois 
Fried Oysters au Citron 

Eggs Florentine Spaghetti Pomidoro 
Sauté of Ox Tail aux Legumes 
Shoulder of Bacon, Boston Baked Beans 
Curly Greens Parsnips, Maitre d’H6tel 
Baked Plain, Boiled and Sweet Potatoes 


FROM THE GRILL: TEN MINUTES 


Spring Chicken 
Welsh Rarebits 


Loin Chops Pommes Frites 


BUFFET 
Gelée de Volaille 
Salmon Mayonnaise Potted Shrimps 
Sirloin, Pressed and Spiced Round of Beef 
Galantine of Veal Oxford Brawn Derby Pie 
Braised Wiltshire, Virginia and Truffled Ham 
Luncheon Sausage Roast Duckling 
Compoté of Plums and Whipped Cream 
Mille Feuille 
Salad: Lettuce, Tomato, Beetroot and Lorette 
Roll Jam Pudding 
Baked Custard French Pastries 
Ice Cream 


CHEESE 
Cheshire, Brie, Cheddar, Gouda, Young 
American, Grwyére 
Fruit 


Hardly enough to keep a bird alive--pro- 
vided the bird is an ostrich. Remember 
also that there is nothing in international 
treaties to prevent either an alien or a citi- 
zen from ordering everything on the score 
card. Not only that, but you can go 
through it from A to Izzard and then come 
up to the bat twice in the same inning. My 
waiter, Baker, seemed to think that I 
wasn’t getting enough to eat and offered 
some suggestions 4 la carte. And make 
another note that the same service is 
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extended to what is known as second-class 
cabin. 

I staggered out of the restaurant an hour 
later with my axles squeaking under the 
load. I didn’t want to see another filling 
station until we bumped against the shore 
line of France. I was so thankful that I 
didn’t have to pump up a pot of tea with 
the luncheon that I sat down in the main 
lounge and drank a cup of coffee, which 
was: being served there to the survivors of 
the luncheon. The affair was like a progres- 
sive bridge party, with the winners moving 
from table to table, for I still had to pick at 
some sweet cakes and stoke up a cloud of 
smoke on a cigar. As I ate luncheon in my 
golf clothes I know how the tired fat duffer 
felt when he said that his breath was 
heaving in short pants. 


Lessening the Steward’s Burden 


After that I took another journey to the 
lower decks to see how the folks in the back 
room were doing. It was pranzo time in 
Italy and luncheon for the other third- 
class eaters. The Italian kitchen was serv- 
ing up identically the same food as the 
others were getting, if you care to compare 
them: 

THIRD CLASS 
LUNCHEON PRANZO 
Soup: Potage Made- Zuppa 
leine Maccheroni alla 
Macaroni Genovese Genovese 
Fricassee of Rabbit Fricassea di Coniglio 

Jacket Potatoes Patate al Naturel 

Soused Halibut Pesce Marinato 

Cold Roast Veal Freddo Vitella al Forno 

Lyons Sausage Salame 

Collared Head Testa Ripiena 

Salad: Lettuce and Insalata: Lattuga e 
Tomato Pomodori 
Mustard Pickles Sottaceti in Mostarda 


Stewed Apples and Dolce 
Custard Formaggio 
Cheese 


There were also fresh rolls, biscuits, tea 
and coffee in both third-class restaurants, 
which indicated that they were eating bet- 
ter than they did at home. I admit that I 
was. In fact, the bottom disk on my vest 
was singing, ‘‘When it’s button time in 
Normandy, I’ll be hanging by a thread.” 

I made my sluggish way to 
deck again, with the inten- 
tion of doddling around the 
smoking saloon, but I left 


When I Look Back on That First Day’s Dining I Think 
That the Captain of the Boat Was Trying to Show Off 
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there hurriedly after seeing a perfect free 
lunch spiead on a long table. It was always 
there during the voyage, and compared very 
favorably with the free lunches of the now 
extinct brewery dynasty which once ruled 
America with the familiar velvet grip of an 
iron hand. I sampled the free lunch in the 
smoking saloon before leaving—not that I 
wanted to but because I felt it my duty as 
an author-chef to do so. It was good. 

I felt very much relieved that I didn’t 
pass any pantries on the way to my deck 
chair. The blanket admiral again wrapped 
me up like a mummy and I fluttered into a 
haphazard sleep troubled by dreams of 
plum puddings chasing a flock of wild oys- 
ters over a mountain made of cheese. [| 
felt a tap on my shoulder. It was the deck 
steward. 

“Tea, sir?’’ he asked. 

“What, again, sir?’”’ I questioned, for it 
seemed that I had been asleep only a few 
minutes. ‘‘What time is it?” 

“Four o’clock, sir,” he told me. “ Every- 
body has tea at four in the afternoon.”’ 

He had tea, chicken and tomato sand- 
wiches, cake and soda crackers on his tray 
this trip. I didn’t want to commit any so- 
cial blunders in my selection, so I took one 
of each. I didn’t see one person on deck 
who wasn’t shadow-boxing with a pot of 
tea or munching cookies. If this was a cus- 
tom of the country I was glad that I wasn’t 
in Rome, where the Romans do as Musso- 
lini says. The steward thanked me for 
helping to lighten his load of tea and I 
went to sleep again like a snake in a hen 
house. Tea was running out of my ears. 

We had a little respite for an hour or so, 
but at seven in the twilight the bugler took 
his station amidships and I realized the 
panic was on once again. He just prac- 
ticed a few preliminary toots on his horn to 
give the passengers warning that it was 
time to get hungry again. Thirty minutes 
later he went to work in earnest, playing 
a tune that I learned afterward was The 
Roast Beef of Old England. The sea gulls, 
which had been tailing the ship from Sandy 
Hook, flapped their wings as if they were 
applauding. They knew that music. 

Dinner was served at eight and it wasn’t 
much. Just a snack to ease off the heavy 
eating of the day. You could select at least 
ten fine dinners from the menu, but I will 
give you only two suggestions recom- 
mended by the chief steward: 

DINNER No. 1 
Hors d’(Euvre Varies Consommé Chantilly 
Salmon Trout, Rémoulade 
Timbales, Financiére 
Long Island Duckling, Apple Sauce 
Salade 


Créme au Caramel Coffee Ice Cream 


DINNER No, 2 
Fruit Cocktail 
Cream of Celery 
Whitebait, Diable 
Cotelettes de Vau aux 
Epinards 
Roast Quails, Garniture 
Salade 
Strawberry Shortcake 
Patisserie Suisse 
Lemon Ice Cream 


If those two dinners 
didn’t fill the aching 
vacuum, there were 
still lamb, beef and six- 
teen other meats left 
for you. Once again, 
coffee was served in 
the lounge. When I 
saw those diners 
throwing in expensive 
quail and Long Island 
duckling I was glad 
the ship didn’t belong 
to me. When I look 
back on that first day’s 
dining I think that the 
captain of the boat was 
trying to show off. 

It was time for an- 
other trip to the third 
class, née the steerage, 

(Continued on 
Page 145 
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Better... 


Quicker... 
Cheaper... 


Prices... 

2-TON ... . $1850 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 

THIRTY . . . $3000 

PEORIA or SAN LEANDRO 


SIXTY... . $5000 


PEORIA or SAN LEANDRO 
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reveal dramatic contrasts in their 
world-wide accomplishment of out- 
doortasks... riding tropic trails with 
a load of coffee; hauling explosives 
over a dangerous winter road... to- 
day hauling logs; tomorrow clearing 
a fire trail through the forest ...one 
harvesting grain; another making 
roads over which that grain is later 
hauled...now moving earth where a 
factory is building; later handling the 
heavy haulage in that factory... . 




















How can “Caterpillars” serve you? 





CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U.S. A. 
Sales Offices and Faétories: 
Peoria, Lilinois San Leandro, California 
Distributing Warebouse: Albany, N.Y. 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 


Successor te 


BEST Fences Go La he og HOLT TBere is a “Cate rpillar’ Dealer near you 









What Do 


No matter where you 
live you can now use 
a Lorain-equipped 
Gas Range 


If Gas service is not 
available in your 
community we'll tell 
you how to obtain 
tank-gas service for 
use in a standard 
Lorain-equipped 
Gas Range. 


5 LAL MRNA ETC 


(At Extreme Left) A Department in American Stove Company's Research 
Laboratory located at St. Lowis, Mo. View shows air-tight chamber for the 

study of appliances operating under varying conditions of poor ventilation and 
reduced oxygen supply. 


(At Near Left) Section of Research Kitchen of American Stove Company located 
at Cleveland, O., and operated under the direction of Miss Dorothy E. Shank, M. A., 
formerly Instructor of Food Research, Household Arts Department, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. Here Red Wheel Gas Ranges are 
given actual cooking tests, new recipes created and cookery problems solved. 
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ou Know about the Red Wheel? 


HE RED WHEEL is the identifying mark of the 

Lorain Oven Heat Regulator, an appliance found 

only on the six famous makes of gas ranges illus- 
trated on this page. 





Many have said that the Lorain is the greatest contribution ever 
made to the cause of woman’s freedom from kitchen drudgery, 
from the ages-old task of faithful watching of food and fire. 


If the Red Wheel has made hundreds of thousands of women 
happier, healthier, and therefore more attractive, American 
Stove Company feels fully rewarded for having been the first 
to give the world a device of this kind. 


Great and many are the advantages that a Red Wheel Gas 
Range bestows upon its owner, by reason of its Magic Oven that 
never can get hotter or colder than the Temperature you 
select by an easy turn of the Red Wheel. 


For instance: NEW PROCESS RELIABLE 
The Red Wheel provides a way to eliminate forever all LORAIN LORAIN 


cooking failures due to too hot or too cold an oven. It 
will enable you to obtain perfect results the first time you 
try any recipe that gives exact Time and Temperature. 


’ . 





The Red Wheel does away with the necessity of sticking 
straws in cakes or knives in custards to learn if they are 
properly done. And no more the need of continually 
peeking in the hot oven to see if foods are nicely browned. 


The Red Wheel makes it possible to accomplish in the 
Oven, In an easier way, many cooking operations that you 
now laboriously do on the top burners. 





The Red Wheel provides a means for cooking Whole 
Meals in the oven at one time (soup, vegetables, roast and 
dessert). You can be miles away for as long as five hours 
while a delicious meal is cooking safely in the oven. 


The Red Wheel offers a new canning method. Filled 
glass jars are simply placed in the oven for an hour or so 
at a given temperature. Then removed! Lids tightened! 
And, Presto! Your canning’s done—successfully ! 


A Red Wheel Gas Range will add a new note of cleanliness, 
attractiveness and modernity to your kitchen—will give you 


— of pe apauer | gaia and prove a true economy from DIRECT ACTION : CLARK JEWEL 
the hour it’s installed. 
LORAIN LORAIN 


Red Wheel Gas Ranges represent the culmination of nearly a 
half-century of experience. American Stove Company, world’s 
largest manufacturers of gas ranges, operates six great stove 
factories, two huge foundries and several modern enameling 
plants. In addition, the Company maintains what is considered 
one of the world’s finest Research Laboratories—also an elabo- 
rately equipped Research Kitchen operated under the direction 
of a celebrated food authority. 








Over 2100 schools use Red Wheel Gas Ranges to teach the art 
of cookery. The nation’s leading food manufacturers employ 
them in their test-kitchens. And up-to-the-minute women 
everywhere use them. 








Red Wheel Gas Ranges are sold by Gas Companies, Depart- 
ment Stores, Hardware, Furniture, and Stove Dealers. You'll 
find a wide range of sizes and styles to choose from. Most 
dealers will give you several months in which to pay, so con- 
fident are they that you'll be satisfied. Buy your gas range 
now and insist that it has the famous, unconditionally guaranteed 


Red Wheel. QUICK MEAL DANGLER 
LORAIN LORAIN 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, 829 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
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Souffles. (Print name and address plainly.) 


re AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY : 
E 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. : 
s Please send me free copy of your Recipe for Lorain & 
} 


State 
S.E P.—9 24 
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Now dance “the whole night through’ 


eee carefree ete for this sheer hose, 






invisibly reinforced at points of wear, relieves all apprehension 







In “The Dancing Chiffon’ you will now 


find the two things that smartly dressed 










women the world over have always 






wanted in chitlon hose. Exquisite, filmy 






beauty — and long wear. 


For this lovely new Allen-A creation 


has been especially made to withstand 







the destructive wear of danc ing. 






By an exclusive Allen-A process, we 





weave an invisible “inner-foot” of fine 






mercerized lisle inside the silken foot. 



























This hidden “inner-foot’ reinforces the 





heel and toe — where most chiffons give 


first — thus actually doubling the wear. 


The full length of this new hose is the 


sheerest and clearest of silken weave— 





dainty and beautiful. And being full- 





fashioned, the hose clin to the ankle and 
$ 


le lendin a chic, slender sha veliness. 
S $ | 


Mention this advertisement to your 
own dealer. Ask for “The Dancing 
Chiffon” by name or style number — 
3785 —in the most popular shades of 
the season. If your dealer does not 
carry this hose, simply send us his 
name—a post card will do —and we 
will see that you are promptly supplied. 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY 


Kenosha, W isc onsin 





. T 
Hosiery ~ Underwear 
= Spring needle knit 
and athletic type 
—for men and 
boys only 





for men, women 
and children 


BESIDES “The 
Dancing Chiffon, od 
there are many Allen-A 


hose in chiffon, service 






sheer and service u eights 
—all silk, and silk to 


hem in all the newest 








& ades. 
Priced $1.50 
to $3 













In New York City 
Allen-A Hosiery may be obtained at 
the better stores — and The Allen-A 


Hosiery Shop, 5th Ave. at 38th St. 



















Continued from Page 140) 

and I discovered that they hadn’t slackened 
the pace. They had potage hodgepodge for 
the soup course, risotto Piemontaise, roast 
ribs of beef with brown gravy, Savoy cab- 
bage, browned potatoes, fig pudding, 
vanilla ice cream, with wafers, apples, 
oranges, rolls and tea or coffee. 

I climbed the upwardbound gangways 
trying to puzzle out the difference between 
the three classes on the ship. There was no 
class discrimination in the food, the service 
was just as excellent below as it was up 
among the open-faced Tuxedos, and the 
kitchen discipline was stricter downstairs 
than above, owing to the numerous third- 
class passengers who have their racial or 
national ideas about cooking. 

Manyschool-teachersand students travel 
abroad in the summertime in the class that 
is known as tourist. It is really third-class, 
but the tourists are served in still another 
dining room from still another kitchen, 
which was not in operation during 
the trip I made. You travel just 
as well in the tourist class as you 
do in the more expensive zones. 
And as there is not the necessity for 
that continual dressing for dinner, 
you have a more enjoyable time. 
This business of getting all 
starched up like a baby’s chris- 
tening dress is the bunk, 100 
per cent. 

The only way to enjoy and 
digest food is to feel at ease. 
However, there is a certain class 
of people who think they are the 
bee’s knees when they jam and 
squirm into evening dress and 
then sit up at a table as stiff 
and straight as West Point 
cadets on Graduation Day. 
They might take a pointer from the same 
cadets, who know how to relax at mess 
time. I have eaten food under many con- 
ditions and from all kinds of dishes, and 
I have never discovered any meal that 
tasted better when eaten out of a high 
hat. Though I may not be an expert on 
diet, you will at least admit that I know my 
groceries. 

I imagined that the dinner completed 
the eating for the first day at sea. But I 
was wrong. Along about midnight the 
cabin steward rapp . on the door and in- 
quired if we wanted any tea and cakes. I 
don’t know where they got all that tea un- 
less they siphoned it out of the ocean. I 
didn’t feel like eating, but a man might as 
well be killed for lamb as for mutton, so I 
drank some tea in order not to hurt the 
steward’s feelings. Then I rolled over and 
went to sleep with the feeling that I had 
eaten a good day’s work. Thai same rou- 
tine ran right through the six days at sea. 
It was one meal after another, with tea, 
toast and cookies in between to keep you 
in practice. You couldn’t take a stroll on 
the promenades without running the gant- 
let of ambitious deck stewards laden with 
steaming trays of broth and tea. 


The Busy Steward 


I beat the barrier only on the fourth day 
out, when a heavy mist settled down on 
everything and I sneaked by a row of stew- 
ards in the fog. I managed to get in about 
seven laps around the boat by walking by 
on tiptoes every time I saw a wraithlike 
steward looming up in the smoky atmos- 
phere. Just as I was congratulating myself 
that I had escaped I bumped into one and 
we sat down and wiped the platter clean 
like Jack Sprat and his wife. 

It is a tremendous job to provision a 
liner for a trip of six days at sea. The 
average population is around 3000, passen- 
gers and crew. That’s 9000 meals a day 
and 54,000 for the six days. We do not in- 
clude the breaks and afternoon teas. That 
total would be magnificent alone, but every 
liner is stocked up in anticipation of storm 
or accident and carries a surplus of food 
large enough to feed all on board for an 
extra two weeks, which makes 162,000 
meals available in the granary. 
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All buying of provisions is done by the 
chief steward, who should rank with a 
major, for he has a battalion of 500 men 
under his command. He has two days in 
port completely to restock his larder and 
is the hardest-working man on the boat. 
Neither Europe nor America is favored in 
the buying, the steward taking advantage 
of market quotations to save money for his 
firm. Eggs—an important item, for an 
egg-burning liner consumes 3000 of them a 
day—are purchased in both European and 
American markets, unless the steward can 
do better in the French market. Then he 
picks them up in Cherbourg. The same 
with milk and cream, but ice cream is 
strictly an American commodity. Enough 
is bought in New York to last the round 
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trip east and west again. American beef is 
also a headliner on the boats, while mutton 
and veal are bought on both sides. It has 
been found more economical to purchase 
fresh fruit in the New York market, but 
any time the European market drops its 
prices the fruit is procured there. It is a 
toss-up between the English York, Wilt- 
shire, Bradenham, Dorset and our own 
Virginia smoked hams. The market also 
controls the purchase of sugar, coffee, flour, 
corn and canned products. , 

Bread and rolls are up to the ship’s 
bakers. Rolls by the thousand are baked 
three times a day. Bread is turned out by 
the furlong. Delicious pastries, pies, pud- 
dings and soufflés are handled by very fine 
French chefs in the ship’s kitchens. I have 
never seen such scientific organization out- 
side of a Detroit motor factory. I saw the 
first-class kitchen in operation an hour be- 
fore dinner. It was cooking 1000 meals 
and there was no more confusion than there 
is on the main street of a deserted village. 
It was not only noiseless but perfumeless. I 
remarked on the absence of cooking odors 
and learned that a perfect ventilating sys- 
tem takes care of everything. It is a pleas- 
ure to see a workman or a race horse go at 
top speed without hurrying. 

The only steam rising in the kitchen was 
from the soup kettles, made of some heavy, 
nonrusting metal. The rest of the 1000 
meals were out of sight in the ovens. I have 
seen a bachelor make more fuss boiling a 
pot of tea over a gas jet. There were 1000 
pounds of potatoes somewhere in that 
kitchen, but I couldn’t locate them. Even 
the onions kept in retirement. 

Twenty-two ice boxes, each one the size 
of a garage, take care of the perishable 
foods. The temperature never falls below 
38 degrees or goes above 40. Freezing food 
is as bad as putting it in the hot sun, for 
frost ruins the flavor of fish, fruit and po- 
tatoes. There are east and west bound ice 
boxes, where food is stored. An auditing 
staff checks up on every lump of sugar or 
pound of tea taken from the vaults. The 
cooling system is operated from the engine 
room, but an extra ice-making machine 
makes a ton and a half for table use. 

There is one ice box dedicated to flowers 
for the trip. If you care to go to the ex- 
pense you can decorate your friends’ tables 
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with flowers every day of the trip. The 
flowers keep very fresh and we saw many 
tables sporting a different bunch of Amer- 
ican Beauties at every meal. 

Have you ever stepped into an ice box 
full of quail and English pheasant? No 
barber ever rubbed anything into your 
hair that smelled better. Even the smoked- 
fish ice box was delightfully pleasant. The 
cool, even temperature is a great tonic for 
foodstuffs. 

The thousands of table menus are en- 
graved every day in the ship's printing 
shop. Dishes, cups and saucers are all 
washed by hand, silently and quickly. 

No laundry is washed on board, although 
there are drying rooms for tablecloths and 
napkins. No laundry is stuffed into bags 
until it goes through the drying 
room, for every housewife knows 
what mildew will do to table 
linen. The laundry bags are 
neatly tied up and marked with 
identification tags and are the 
first things off the ship on ar- 
rival, with the exception of the 
mail. 

Each laundry in an American 
or European port averages 70,- 
000 pieces. Quite a wash. But 
even this tremendous bundle of 
linen is small when you realize 
that the linen hampers of a big 
boat contain 750,000 pieces of 
linen. 

If it were found cheaper and 
faster to wash linen on board it 
would be washed on board. The 
big steamship companies will 
spend $50,000 to try out any 
innovation in labor saving. But 
if it is not found feasible they 
will discard the innovation very 
suddenly and go back to the old method 
of handling laundry. 

The immense amount of linen, silver and 
china is augmented by the matériel neces- 
sary to the running of the Ritz saloon, which, 
as I said before, handles its equipment and 
supplies independently of the ship. I used 
to think that I ran a fair-sized restaurant 
on Broadway in the old days, but now, 
whenever I meet a ship’s chief steward, I 
step to one side and allow the big parade to 
go by. A retailer must always salute a 
wholesaler. 


Informal Friendships 


It may be of interest to note here that 
for the tourist class not only is the food 
the best but the cabins are also clean and 
wholesome. I didn’t see a bad cabin on 
the boat. 

The tourist and third-class lounging 
rooms are also separate and distinct. You 
are really traveling first-class on a third- 
class ticket, which is fair enough. 

All the dining rooms are magnificent, 
being finished in oak and mahogany. When 
this liner is taken off the run, which I hear 
may happen soon, the sales value of the 
splendid oak and mahogany will almost 
equal the cost of the boat. The furnishings 
are palatial in every respect. I considered 
that there could be nothing afloat that was 
more beautiful and comfortable, so it may 
interest you to know that, wonderful as 
this boat is, our own Leviathan is admitted 
to be the finest boat afloat. 

The only appreciable difference in class 
dining is in the seating arrangement. The 
first-classers can have a private table for 
two or four, or even one. The second- 
classers eat from four to ten at a table, 
while the third class eats at long tables 
seating around twenty-five or thirty. How- 
ever, there is no feeling of restraint, as 
friends are made on board ship almost as 
easily as enemies in politics. Introductions 
are not necessary. You borrow a cigarette 
from a man the first day out and he spends 
the next five days trying to borrow it back 
from you. You are bound to know each 
other by that time, or, at least, he will have 
a fairly good estimate of you. 

The balance of the trip was monotonous 
in the eating department. I played hide 
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“It Clamps Everywhere 


The lamp of a thousand uses —the lamp 


for everybody. Convenient and practi- 
cal; useful the year round. Positively pro- 
tects the eyes 


Adjustable to any angle. 


Read by it 


Good light makes 
reading more enjoy- 
able. Adjusto-Lite 
is easy on the eyes 
there is no glare 


Study by it 


Studying is easier 
with Adjusto-Lite — it 
shades the light from 
the eyes. More com- 
fort--no eyestrain. 


Shave by it 


A good shave re- 
quires good light. 
Clamp Adjusto-Lite 
on your mirror—or 
hang it anywhere. 


Sew by it 


Adjusto-Lite 
throws a clear, soft 
light directly on the 
work and makes sew- 
ing by hand or ma- 
chine much easier. 


Adjustofite 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Make sure you get 
thegenuineAdjusto- 
Lite. Guaranteed for 
five years. Solid ‘ 
Brass, complete with waa 


rd and plug 
Bronze, nickel and ivory finish: $4.45. West 
of the Mississippi, Rockies and Maritime I 
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S. W. FARBER, dnc. 
141-151 So. 5th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Farberware Casserole 


Beautifully nickel-plated, with a 
guaranteed heat-proof glass inner 
Cook in the oven this 
beautiful holder. 


seTve in 


A casserole 
you will be 
pro ud to 
put on your 


table. 
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LIGHT-SOCKET 
RADIO is here! 


A new era in radio has dawned. Now you can have radio that is 
truly electric. Just plug in on any light-socket. It works with the 
snap of a switch. The great success of Freed-Eisemann is due’ 
to its world-wide reputation for quality. When you buy a Radio 
it pays to spend a very few dollars more and own the finest. Only 


selected better-class dealers have the Freed-Eisemann franchise. 


$60 and upwards 
Console Cabinets by oe 
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BROOKLYN I f NEW YORK 
In addition to q aality radio apparatus, Freed-Eisemann acoustical engineers 
j have developed a ner w device which will convert your old ehensempe cove Ge 
’ Ay replace old mica sound box with new Freed-Eisemann 


Its will amaze you. Fits any make. If your dealer cannot 
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your check or money order and his name. Price $7.50 
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and seek with the deck stewards for the last 
five days of the voyage, but it is difficult to 
escape four persistent homeopathic pur- 
veyors of chicken soup in habit-forming 
quantities. If one didn’t get you another 
did. I never saw such chronic service in all 
my career. You are surrounded by it. But 
if you happen to be in a recipient mood it 
is very satisfactory. King Cole on his 
throne has nothing on a tourist in a deck 
chair. 

Of course it is generally understood that 
the passenger will reciprocate in some 
measure for this excellent policing of his 
appetite when the voyage is completed. It 
is not compulsory. Merely a pleasant cus- 
tom of the country. Tipping is entirely up 
to the passenger. He can give anything he 
thinks is about right. Europe imagines 


| that every American is a Santa Claus who 


has shaved off his beard for the surnmer. 
Your table steward serves you with eighteen 
meals on a six-day trip and is satisfied if 
you slip him five dollars at the finish of the 
last dinner, a tip averaging about twenty- 
eight cents a meal. I don’t consider this 
an exorbitant gratuity for the average 
American. There were four people in our 
party at the table for the entire trip, and 
the steward got twenty dollars for himself; 
and being at sea all the time he doesn’t have 
to spend that coin for spare tires. 

The day steward who makes up your 
cabin averages about five dollars a person. 
The night cabin steward expects an equiv- 
alent sum. We gave the chief deck stew- 
ard two dollars and his assistants a dollar 
a person. When you figure that there are 
400 or 500 deck chairs you can see that the 
chief deck steward is in the right kind of 
furniture game. He can sell out the con- 
tents of his store and still have his entire 
stock left after the sale. I should say a 
deck steward on a big liner is in a very 
profitable racket, as they say on Broadway. 

Our millionaires who break loose every 
summer are responsible for the overinfla- 
tion of the honorarium in Europe. I am 
no millionaire, even though I have a double 
chin and all the other earmarks of one. The 
second class can figure to clip these tips 
down about 50 per cent. I advise the third 
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class to boil the tips until they evaporate 
Of course the tourist class is something else 
again, for the brains and culture of educa- 
tion travel in this class, and nice people 
like to reward attention and service. It 
seems unfortunate that the college profes- 
sors and school-teachers of our country do 
not earn enough money to travel in the im- 
perial suites and royal coaches. 

Giving the assistant deck stewards a 
dollar apiece left me with quite a profit on 
the trip, for each one of them handed me 
at least $7000 worth of chicken broth and 
soda crackers. The last dinner on board 
was the heaviest of all. The chief steward 
held nothing back. He literally threw the 
cookbook at us. I heaved a gulp of thanks- 
giving at midnight when we had left the 
lights of the Scilly Islands to the rear and 
picked up the big blazers winking and 
blinking on the southern coast of England. 
Only another breakfast and I would be in 
France, where a man can eat when he feels 
like it and doesn’t have to help lighten a 
steward’s tray. 

I have always favored the domestic 
system of eating over the monarchical. I 
kept a sharp outlook for the lighter which 
was to ferry us from the boat to the Cher- 
bourg wharfs. If I saw a French deck stew- 
ard on board that lighter I intended to drop 
a trunk on his skull. Fortunately there 
are no breaks on the chugging lighters and 
we didn’t stay on this one long enough to 
run into afternoon tiffin. 

We landed, the customs inspectors tossed 
the contents of our bags over their heads, 
we gathered them up and put them back, 
the whistle of the locomotive sounded and 
we were on the wagon-lit rattling over the 
hills to Paris. I had consumed eighteen 
meals, six breaks, another half dozen tiffins 
and still another six midnight snacks. The 
heavy eating was over for the duration of 
peace and we were glad to lean back and 
try to catch up to our breaths. 

An alert-looking lad in a uniform opened 
the door of our compartment and handed 
me four little blue tickets. On each ticket, 
in French, was a warning that we had first 
choice for seats at déjeuner. 

It was time to eat again. 
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Ruins of Olid Panama: 


The Cathedral Tower 
































































AN Eights -in-Line 


fpr speed, stamina and distinctive appearance 
of the famous Gailines Eight-in-line may now 
be had in cach of four great Eights—in each of 
fourteen body types—in an extensive array of 
color combinations—and at prices as low as $1475 
for enclosed models. 


No salesman’s patter is needed to tell you the 
story of these distinctively different motor cars 
they themselves can tell it more clearly and more 
convincingly with you behind the w heel. 


A few minutes there will reveal an astonishing 
difference in ease of operation and in performance 

v and, if your time permits, a jaunt of fifty or a 
hundred miles at a sustained speed of 40, 50 or 
better than 70 miles an hour will emphasize that 
difference. 


Scores and scores of Gardner owners tell of runs 
of hundreds of miles in record time with no after- 
sense of fatigue. The reason for such owner- 
satisfaction can be told in a sentence: 


To The Gardner Motor Company, quality means 
more than quantity, and added comfort and charm 
are more desirable than volume production. 


: THE GARDNER Motor Co., Inc., St. Louts, U.S. A. 
Builders of Eights-in-line Exclusively 


and 9 it prices ranging from 


S475 
(to P24TS. 
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THE NAVY AND ECONOMY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


director. There are nine officers in that 
division and they prescribe in general the 
rules and regulations for training -the fleet 
in steaming competitions and gunnery ex- 
ercises. The efficiency and training of a 


| fleet is the prime responsibility of the com- 


mander in chief. Responsibility should be 
a direct function of initiative expected and 
authority delegated. The commander in 
chief of the United States Fleet has a staff 
of eighteen officers. He can and should do 
much of the administrative detail that is 
now done in Washington. And so with 
other admirais serving afloat. There is no 
need for further exemplification; yet one 
other may provoke a smile. On April first, 
last, there were twenty-four officers at- 
tached to the Naval Medical School, as 


| faculty and for administration, yet there 


were only sixteen officers under instruction ! 

Naturally, a highly organized system in 
Washington is reflected in the navy yards 
and operating bases. It is almost im- 


| possible to merge effices to reduce the over- 


head. The President has made many 
earnest appeals for economy. A year ago 
the Secretary of the Navy enjoined com- 


| mandants to make reductions in offices 


where practicable by consolidation of those 
havingsimilar activities. Accordingly, eight 
months ago I made recommendations con- 


| solidating certain offices at the Philadelphia 


Navy Yard and reported that there would 


| result a saving to the Navy of about $100 
| each working day. This proposal met with 


opposition from some of the bureaus con- 
cerned, despite my assertion that the work 


' involved would be done just as well though 


perhaps not so conveniently or expedi- 
tiously. That proposal did not receive de- 
partmental sanction. The inertia and 
conservatism of a bureaucracy are well 
known. They are exceedingly difficult to 
overcome. In a bureaucratic form of ad- 
ministration, to expand is always easy; to 
retrench almost impossible. 

The one fertile field for endeavor to re- 
duce the Navy’s overhead, and the one 
wherein cultivation may yield the greatest 
value to the Navy, is that of reducing the 
number of navy yards and stations on the 
Atlantic seaboard. Not only are there 
some that may be profitably disposed of 
altogether, but also there are yards and 


| stations maintained now in active operation 
| that could be placed on an inoperative basis 


| until there is a prospect of war. 





This is 
indicated by the fact that navy yards and 
stations in 1908 cost $17,500,000. The cost 
in 1926 was $80,000,000. 


The East Coast Navy Yards 


Today there are seven navy yards on the 
east coast of the United States: At Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire; Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Norfolk 
and Charleston, South Carolina. There is 
not enough work to be done for the Navy 
to justify keeping all these yards in active 
operation, and particularly has this been 
true during the past five years, when by far 
the larger part of the United States Fleet 
has been based in the Pacific. For some 
time this has been recognized by officials in 
Washington. Once I asked a high official 
of the Navy Department why this extrava- 
gance was continued. The reply was to the 
effect that any attempt to reduce the num- 
ber of navy yards met with strong political 


| opposition. True enough and naturally so. 
| Yet, if ships were never sent to a yard for 


repairs, there certainly could be no raison 
d’étre for that yard remaining in active 
operation. 

One navy yard has under repair during 
the fiscal year at one time just one tug. To 
do the work there is the usual industrial 
organization of a manager, inside and 
outside divisions, and eighteen officers. An- 
other yard is designated to build subma- 


| rines. It is better for the country to build 


by contract in private yards. It is as cheap 


| or cheaper, and then there is the great 


military advantage of keeping our civil 
shipbuilding plants in operation. In this 
connection it may be well to point out that 
very recently one of the most successful ship- 
building corporations in the United States 
and by successful I mean in the efficiency 
of the warships built for the Navy—was 
forced to go out of business for lack of 
profitable contracts. At about the same 
time orders were issued to build two light 
cruisers at navy yards on the Pacific Coast. 
It may be admitted that throwing the 
building of new ships into navy yards re- 
duces the overhead of those yards. Buta 
great value to the Navy and to the country 
obtains in the existence of private ship- 
yards available for use in war. 


Tremendous Overhead 


It may be illuminating here to quote 
figures from the report of the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts for 1926. From 
them may be gleaned at a glance what the 
overhead of the Navy is now annually: 
Total expenditures for the Navy, 1926 


Maintenance, operation and repairs of 


$317,500,000 


the fleet 146,400,000 
Maintenance of yards and stations 61,000,000 
Additions and betterments 32,600,000 
General administration expenses 77,500,000 

The navy yards and stations exist 


primarily for making repairs to and furnish- 
ing supplies for the fleet. During the year, 
$16,400,000 were expended for repairs to 
vessels and their equipment. From the 
foregoing it may be seen that for every 
dollar expended for repairs, it required that 
nearly four dollars be expended to maintain 
a navy yard to make the repairs. There, at 
a glance, is the ineluctable reason for reduc- 
ing the number of active yards to the 
absolute minimum needed for the require- 
ments of the fleet. 

To operate, maintain, repair and supply 
the vessels of the fleet cost $163,000,000. 
And to administer this sum cost nearly 
half as much, or $77,500,000. 

Of course, much of the present expendi- 
ture of the Navy’s money is due to political 
activities of years ago, when the so-called 
log-rolling was indulged in by politicians. 
At the time when the two parties alternated 
in power, the Democrats when in office es- 
tablished naval stations and yards and built 
docks at Charleston, South Carolina, Port 
Royal and New Orleans. Then the Republi- 
cans would expand the Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and Boston yards, build a coal- 
ing plant on Frenchman’s Bay, Maine, or 
elsewhere. The coaling plant and dock at 
Port Royal have never been used. A large 
floating dock, lifting 15,000 tons, is now at 
New Orleans. The Navy needs that dock 
in another location, but cannot send it 
elsewhere; the a*t of Congress providing 
for the dock requires that it is “to be at 
New Orleans.”’ It costs about $30,000 
annually to maintain the dock in condition 
for service. 

Three, or at the most four, navy yards on 
the east coast are all the Navy needs. 
These having more work to do can operate 
with practically the same overhead as now, 
and thus do work much more cheaply. By 
disposing of superfluous yards and placing 
others on an inactive basis, the saving thus 
effected could be used to strengthen the 
naval base in the Hawaiian Islands. There 
is where our greatest navy yard and naval 
base should be. 

Naval interest has oriented from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, as a result of the 
World War. More facilities for the fleet 
are needed in the Pacific, where is based 
the battle fleet. This need is recognized 
and, a few years ago, almost caused a great 
extravagance. The city of Alameda, Cal- 
ifornia, offered a site for a great naval 
base on San Francisco Bay. Part of the 
land was marsh and the water leading to it 
was shoal. Nevertheless, a naval board 
recommended acceptance, proposed to 
spend $40,000,000, and the project was 
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seriously discussed by the Naval Com- 
mittees in Fortunately, it 
failed. That great sum of money can be 
used advantageously in the Hawaiian 
Islands, located strategically much better 
than Alameda. It projects a base for the 
fleet 2100 miles farther to the westward. 

During the World War a great supply 
base was built in South Brooklyn, and one 
started at Hampton Roads, Virginia. The 
war is over and supplies for the small fleet 
in the Atlantic may well be supplied by the 
one at Hampton Roads and from the 
principal navy yards, all of which have 
large supply departments. The supply base 
in Brooklyn goes on with seventeen officers 
attached thereto. 

There are eight naval hospitals on the 
east coast; three in a radius of 70 miles and 
four within a radius of 200 miles. About 
180 officers are attached to these hospitals. 

The only real demobilization that took 
place after the war was that of the enlisted 
men in the summer of 1919. And that was 
done in an extravagant manner. All men 
so desiring were given their discharge, even 
though their enlistments had not expired. 
That was a time of high wages on shore. 
As a result, the battle fleet, because of 
short crews, largely was forced to tie up 
at navy yards until recruits could be found 
to fill up the complements. In consequence, 
for six months the Navy was impotent. 

One result of the war was agitation for 
an increase of pay, due to the high cost of 
living. The Congress recognized the justice 
of this and passed a pay bill applying it to 
the public services having to do with the 
the Navy and Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey and the 
Public Health Service. A committee repre- 
senting the various services formulated a 
bill and it became a law in 1922. The Navy 
at large was ignorant of what was being 
done. The bill was so drawn that officers 
of grades of lieutenant commander and 
commander weuld eventually, after twenty 
to thirty years’ service, receive almost as 
much pay as a naval officer reaching the 
grade of rear admiral. Evidently the rea- 
son for this was that in services other than 
the Navy the officers did not have—be- 
cause they did not need—so high a rank 
as in the Navy. 

A difference in pay was made between 
married officers with dependents and 
bachelors without such dependents. Asa 
result, a rear admiral at sea, without de- 
pendents, receives about the same pay as 
some lieutenant commanders and com- 
manders serving under him. The bachelor 
captain of a ship may actually receive less 
pay than his married executive officer. In 
this bill some lieutenant commanders re- 
ceive more allowance for subsistence than 
a rear admiral—both having dependents. 
The effect of this bill is that officers in the 
intermediate grades receive a higher rate 
of. pay than is justified by their rank and 
responsibilities. Discrimination against 
bachelor officers is vicious in principle and 
is bound to lessen their morale. 


Congress. 


sea; 


A Job for the Merchant Marine 


I am sure the taxpayers of the country 
desire that officers of the public services 
shall be paid liberally. There should, how- 
ever, be no discrimination. In the past 
seven years officers in one staff corps have 
been promoted to rank of captain after 
from ten to twelve years’ service. A captain 
of the line, during the same period, must 
have served from twenty-seven to thirty 
years before attaining that rank. The 
present pay bill needs revision and a saving 
may be effected thereby. This is indicated 
by the fact that in 1916 there were 3900 
officers and 78,000 men in the Navy. In 
1926 there were 8500 officers and 82.000 
men, nearly the same number of men as in 
1916. The appropriation for pay of the 
Navy in 1916 was $42,800,000. In 1926 it 
was $124,500,000, or very nearly tripled. 

Since the war our people have determined 
to have and to maintain a merchant marine. 
To that end and through the activities of 
the Shipping Board and the Emergency 
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Fleet Corporation billions of dollars have 
been spent. There are now lines of steamers 
under the American flag, extending over 
the seven seas. To patronize these lines 
when practicable would seem a patriotic 
duty, to say nothing of reducing the 
Federal expenditures in assisting the lines 
to exist. Yet the Navy does most of its 
transportation of personnel, freight and 
fuel in Navy ships manned by Navy per- 
sonnel. These are not ships attached to the 
fleets, but ships in a Naval Transportation 
Service. There are nine such ships—three 
transports and six freighters. They are 
manned by 129 officers and 1600 men. The 
pay and allowances of the crews, the re- 
pairs, fuel and all expenses of operation in 
maintenance cost annually $3,270,000. I 
venture the assertion that that sum is 
greater than the fares and freight bills 
would be were the transportation done by 
merchant liners. 


A Squadron of Old-Timers 


I have heard it argued that some naval 
stations in the insular possessions have no 
regular lines of shipping available. That is 
true only in part. I know that there is 
regular steamer connection to every insular 
station except Guam and the Virgin Is- 
lands. Army transports pass Guam 
periodically, and for many years did the 
Navy’s transportation to and from that 
island. It could be done that way again. 
Forty miles from St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 
is San Juan, Porto Rico. There are tugs at 
St. Thomas which could easily transfer 
passengers and freight from San Juan. 
There is need for one transport to be kept 
in commission, available to take an ex- 
peditionary force where needed in an emer- 
gency. One such was sent recently to 
Nicaragua. Also, owing to high rates on 
explosives, it may be economy to keep a 
ship in commission to transport explosives 
and large guns between the east and west 
coasts. The officers and men in this Naval 
Transportation Service are needed else- 
where. The Navy is really short of enlisted 
personnel. 

There is a special service squadron of 
five ships—the flagship was Admiral 
Sampson’s flagship at Santiago— composed 
of old cruisers and gunboats of no naval 
value in wartime. They are manned by 92 
officers and about 1250 men. The forma- 
tion of this squadron was purposed to have 
ships ready for special service in Central 
American waters, ready for emergencies 
and to hinder deflection of units of the fleet 
and interfering with drills, maneuvers and 
exercises. The reason is sound. Yet, in- 
stead of using ships that are aged and use- 
less, it were better to use modern ships that 
are now laid up. 

There are out of commission at navy 
yards more than 200 modern destroyers 
that cost about $1,500,000 each. They are 
deteriorating for lack of money and men. 
Because of extreme age the ships of the 
special service squadron are expensive to 
keep up. It is not impracticable to sub- 
stitute for ships worthless in wartime, a 
squadron of modern destroyers and a 
tender, based on the Canal Zone, to perform 
the services now being done by the special 
service squadron. In view of this it would 
seem wiser and more economical to employ 
officers and men now manning obsolete 
and useless cruisers, transports and freight- 
ers as complements for ships of great value 
in war. Perhaps it would cost a little more, 
but it would be money well expended. But 
if this were done and a great emergency 
arose, we should have many fighting ships 
ready for any service, instead of ships that 
would have to scuttle for a home port and 
be useless thereafter. 

Costs are disregarded in wartime. That 
engenders a spirit of extravagance that 
should be guarded against when peace 
comes. That spirit, in my opinion, has not 
been entirely exorcised, and in consequence, 
the Navy is not obtaining the naval power 
justified by the generous appropriations 
made therefor by the people of the United 
States. In indicating that there are, in my 
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opinion, certain extravagances, my criti- 
cisms, if any, are for constructive reforms. 

Today the Navy needs money for more 
men; for maintenance in commission of a 
large number of destroyers that are now 
laid up, deteriorating for lack of men and 
money; for expansion of aviation and for 
building more light cruisers and submarines. 

It is possible to do much of this by use of 
strict economy and administrative reform, 
without additional burdens on the tax- 
payers. Yet, as is ever the case, to reform 
requires a certain amount of ruthiessness 
and moral courage of a high order. 

On December 1, 1922, a policy for the 
United States Navy was approved by the 
Secretary of the Navy. This policy was 
defined as a system of principles, and the 
terms of their application governed the 
development, organization, maintenance, 
training and operation of the United States 
Fleet. It was designed to support the na- 
tional policies and American interests 
wherever they may be found. 

Among other things, it was stated that 
the general naval policy was to make the 
strength of the Navy for battle of primary 
importance; to support in every possible 
way American interests, and especially to 
aid in the expansion and development of 
American foreign commerce. As regards 
auxiliary vessels, the policy enunciated was 
that a minimum number was to be main- 
tained which would be consistent with the 
training and mobility of fighting ships; 
also—and this is important—to use com- 
mercial facilities for transportation when 
available, supplementing by naval aux- 
iliaries as necessary. As to organization, 
the policy is to decentralize administration 
as far as indoctrination permits. 
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been forced to live upon their capital. In 
consequence, the flow of money into South 
American enterprises, for instance, has not 
been so continuous as in former years. The 
old rich have become the new poor and vice 
versa. 

During the past seven years we have lent 
as much money to Latin America as Britain 
did during a whole century. The $800,900,- 
000 that we have advanced to Germany 
since the Armistice was something of a set- 
back to British hopes for a close economic 
entente with the Reich. On the other hand, 
the policy of consolidation among the great 
London banks has greatly strengthened the 
general financial position. This cohesion, 
together with the lowering of the Bank of 
England rate, will doubtless mean a fresh 
financial offensive at home and abroad. 

We can now examine the state of British 
trade and industry in detail. Viewing pro- 
duction as a whole, there has been a de- 
cline since the war. Taking the 1913 output 
as an index figure representing 100, you 
find that there has been a decrease from 
92.2 in 1920 to 64.1 in 1926. Of course the 
tremendous slump last year was due to the 
dislocation caused by the coal stoppage, 
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The three key industries—coal, ship- 
building and steel—have all been hard hit, 
coal most of all. Despite the combination 
of depressing factors in 1926, each began to 
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duplicate is made, } with the crotch-to- show new life and activity with the begin- 
fitted to every rip- shoulder measure- ning of 1927. It indicates that the British 
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are given only half a chance to expand. 

Shipbuilding, which was in the dumps 
last year, is considerably on the mend, in 
the face of what is little short of an amazing 
competition from Italy. There is a particu- 
lar stimulus in the construction of motor- 
driven vessels and tankers. 

One of the strongest comebacks is being 
staged by the steel industry. In June it 
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The operating policy was designed to 
keep all capital ships, aircraft carriers, light 
cruisers, all submarines, and 152 destroyers 
fully manned and undergoing constant 
training. Other modern fighting vessels 
were to be partially manned and kept in 
commission. This refers to about 150 
destroyers. 

The operating policy was “‘to make every 
effort, both ashore and afloat, at home and 
abroad, to assist the development of Amer- 
ican interests, and especially the American 
merchant marine.” 

The policy as regarded bases and shore 
stations was absolutely sound. It was in 
part: 


“ 


1. Toretain for future use stations now owned 
by the Navy that would be of use in the event 
of war. 

2. To maintain in operation the number of 
shore stations required to support the Navy in 
time of peace, and no more. (The ‘ 
most important. ) 

3. To further develop naval bases in Hawaii 
and the Canal Zone, and the Pacific Coast naval 
stations. 

1. To encourage the development of those 
commercial facilities that would be of use to the 
Navy in time of war. 


‘no more” is 


One of the most important policies 
enunciated, and one that for many years 
was needed but prohibited, was that of 
publicity, which was “‘to give to the public 
all information not incompatible with 
military secrecy.” 

It may be deduced from the foregoing 
extracts of the naval policy, as enunciated 
and published five years ago, that the sug- 
gestions I have made for a more economical 
administration of the Navy are entirely 
consistent with the present approved naval 
policy. 


beginning to realize that perhaps she made 
a mistake in not entering the great Conti- 
nental steel trust, which includes Germany, 
France, Belgium, Luxemburg and the Saar. 


Textiles Hard Hit 


One reason why she withheld coéperation 
was the confidence that she would ulti- 
mately be the banker of the enterprise. This 
optimism has not been justified, because a 
considerable part of the German steel ex- 
pansion has been financed with American 
dollars. Furthermore, the allocation of 
markets by the trust has shut England out 
of some of her old trade stamping grounds. 
They have gone to Germany and the 
United States. This is especially true in 
South America. 

British textiles, which contributed largely 
to the economic fabric, are facing a serious 
situation. Nor is it due to the fact that 
women’s skirts are shorter and the general 
feminine apparel skimpier than ever before. 
The trouble lies in serious German compe- 
tition in fine yarns and hosiery. As one 
competent observer pointed out: ‘‘ The tex- 
tile trades are discovering that they have to 
deal with conditions greatly altered from 
those in which practically every mill owner 
was a thoroughgoing free trader. Coun- 
tries which were formerly buyers are now 
in competition with Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire.” 

In two activities, which have received 
strong government support, conditions are 
far from cheerful. The first is films. Like 
the rest of Europe, Britain has launched a 
strong drive for home consumption of 
homemade films. 

The movement really began with a reso- 
lution of the Imperial Conference of 1926, 
which declared: “‘It is of the greatest im- 
portance that a larger and increasing pro- 
portion of the films exhibited throughout 
the empire should be of empire produc- 
tion.” At the instigation of Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister, president of the Board of 
Trade, a films bill was introduced into the 
last Parliament to provide a market for the 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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To gaze at the heart of a machine look in the SPECIFICATIONS. 

There are few or many bushing bearings in every machine. There are from a dozen 
to more than a score in every automobile. And like the human heart they are hid- 
den from view ~—deep in motor and chassis, in the very heart of lathe, press, and 
mill. But there is one place where you can see them—listed in the specifications. 

Bearing failure in a machine is like heart failure in a man—both are disastrous. 
When the bushing bearings wear the machine ceases to function properly just as 
a man falters when he has “heart trouble.” 

Ascertain what bushing bearings are in the machine you are going to buy or use. 
Invariably where you find Bunting Phosphor Bronze Bushing Bearings you will 
find a good machine, built with sincere ideals of durability, worth, and efficiency 
In operation. 
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and industrial equipment specify Bunting Phosphor Bronze Bushing Bearings today 
because they want the undisputed best. These manufacturers rest secure in the 
knoeile dge that they have reached the lowest possible cost figure: on this important 
item, and the highest quality obtainable in bearing bronze. Naturally, they are the 
leaders in their respective industries. And Bunting Bushing Bearings in their 
pecifications is a sign by which you know them. 
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Continued from Page 150) 
product of British film makers by com- 
pelling exhibitors and renters to buy an in- 
creasing quota of the British product. A 
British Hollywood near London was pro- 
jected. 

In advocating his measure, Sir Philip 
made the point that the film was the great- 
est advertising power in the world and that 
trade followed the film. He pointed to the 
American screen conquest of the globe and 
showed how the types of clothes and mer- 
chandise shown on the silver screen led to 
their purchase everywhere. 

The film crusade struck a snag in the fact 
that, first of all, Britain could not produce 
the big feature film that has become a dis- 
tinct American specialty. Out of 800 fea- 
ture films shown throughout the United 
Kingdom last year exactly 720 came from 
the United States. The proposed quota 
provided for ninety British feature films, 
and less than forty were available. More- 
over, the British exhibitor shied at showing 
inferior films just because they carried the 
British hall mark. 

As part of the campaign against Amer- 
ican pictures, hostility developed toward 
the ownership of picture houses by big 
American producers—this, too, in face of 
the fact that the so-called American system 
of showing with big orchestra and operatic 
features has revolutionized the cinema 
theater throughout the kingdom. At one 
time there was a boycott on two Birming- 
ham theaters because one of the best-known 
American producing companies had ac- 
quired them. 

The films bill died in Parliament because, 
in the last analysis, the consumer was the 
factor against it. He wants the best return 
on the money he hands in at the box office, 
and he knows from experience that he gets 
the best action from the American product. 
The film agitation, however, has served one 
good purpose in that it has led to an ex- 
tensive amalgamation between British pro- 
ducing companies as well as exhibitors. 
By pooling interests they will be able to 
make better pictures and better showings. 


In the Coal Strike’s Wake 


The second activity is rubber, which, 
through the Stevenson Restriction Act 
allocating release of the crude on price va- 
riations, has been maneuvered into an un- 
satisfactory position. There is no need to 
point out at this late date that British gov- 
ernment control of rubber is unsound and 
uneconomic. The so-called rubber crisis of 
1925 and 1926 was a direct result of the in- 
elasticity of the measure which brought 
about a runaway market. In consequence, 
the United States began to salvage scrapped 
tires. There is no doubt that the conserva- 
tion campaign inaugurated by Secretary 
Hoover helped to start the present stagna- 
tion. 

All this is by way of introduction to the 
statement that what was predicted about 
restriction has come to pass. The decline in 
price has brought about the lowest per- 
missible official quota of release, and quo- 
tations have failed to react. While British 
producers are held to a 60 per cent release, 
the Dutch and native growers in the East 
have full swing to export all that the mar- 
ket can absorb 

Control has thus directly played into 
the hands of what is fast becoming a 
dangerous competition. As a result, the 
dissatisfaction over the Stevenson Act in 
England is growing steadily. A united effort 
to abrogate it is inevitable. Meanwhile 
the supremacy of British rubber is seriously 
menaced. 

Coal demands a section all its own, be- 
cause it is Britain’s foremost product and 
the corner stone of the impaired economic 
might. It remains literally the blackest 
spot in the whole industrial scheme. For 
years British ships went out to the seven 
seas loaded with coal and returned with 
cargoes of raw materials. They had a full 
load both ways. Now this is changed. Be- 
cause of last year’s disastrous strike, many 
of the over-sea markets have been lost. 
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There is an additional reason why coal 
continues its sway, although a somewhat 
battered king. Ever since communism got 
its foot inside John Bull’s front door the 
radicals have regarded mining as a sociez] 
and political problem rather than an in- 
dustrial one. Coal, therefore, has been the 
battleground of the class war. 

But the trouble with the mining industry 
has not been entirely due to the worker. 
There is also a case against the owner. For 
decades the living conditions among the 
toilers have been bad and in some instances 
almost disgraceful. Furthermore, Britain 
has too many mines. Not only are the 
3000 pits too numerous but also too widely 
scattered both in area and in organization. 
There is no codrdination to cut overhead 
cost. Many of the mines are practically 
worked out, but are operated because 
ownership has been handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. The fetish of prece- 
dent dictated that they must be kept going. 


On an Inefficient Basis 


In addition, only a bare 19 per cent of 
British coal is cut by machinery. Union 
domination has persistently blocked scien- 
tific mining because of the fear of running 
afoul of limitation rules. In a word, both 
technical and financial development have 
been lacking. Finally, the inroads of elec- 
trical power schemes have played sad 
havoe with coal consumption. In the face 
of this category of handicaps, you would 
naturally assume that the miners would do 
everything in their power to keep produc- 
tion active. Instead, they have almost 
lain awake at night to devise schemes to 
block the industry. 

Because of its dominant position, the 
Miners Federation has always used coal 
as the traditional sword over the head of 
British industry. The miners, railway op- 
eratives and transport workers comprise 
the so-called Triple Alliance, which is the 
most powerful group of unions in the king- 
dom. 

Since 1912 there have been four national 
coal strikes, each one causing a more se- 
rious dislocation than its predecessor. The 
latest was the memorable stoppage of 1926, 
which lasted from May until November 
and developed into the greatest industrial 
conflict in the history of the country. 
Among other things, it precipitated the 
now famous general strike. It lost the in- 
dustry 146,000,000 working days, or twice 
the number of days lost in the strike of 
1921. The year’s output was half that of 
1925 and the exports nearly 60 per cent 
less. It was entirely responsible for the 
setback from which the nation is just be- 
ginning to emerge. As I have already 
pointed out, it cost, waste and other fac- 
tors considered, £300,000,000. 

The strike wreaked a more permanent 
damage, because many foreign markets 
nave been lost or dislocated. While the 
British workers stood idle the miners in 
Germany and Poland were on the job. 
From these countries a stream of coal went 
to every part of the world. The Germans 
in particilar capitalized the opportunity 
to the limit, because they insisted upon long- 
term contracts. Italy, for example, had 
been an old customer of Britain. She had 
no coal herself and she had to have the 
black diamond. In economic self-defense 
she tied herself up with long-term arrange- 
ments with the Germans. With character- 
istic foresight, the Teutons sent stokers to 
Italy to demonstrate how their product 
could be best utilized. 

There was no formal cessation of the 
struggle. It fizzled out. In October the 
workers began to straggle back. Moreover, 
they faced a pay cut and longer working 
hours. The personnel in the coal fields is 
200,000 less than last year. Such is the in- 
variable result of strike stupidity. 

Not only is the power of the federation 
bent but a new nonpolitical association of 
miners has made inroads into the member- 
ship of the original body. You will learn 
more of this significant step when I ex- 
plain the new labor deal in detail. 
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What concerns us most right here is the 


| new mood in coal. One outstanding change 


is a better relationship between owner and 
worker. Another is a tendency toward 
specialization in mining and the consolida- 
tion of efficiently operated and mechanized 
units. The operators are seeking in every 
way to buy back their old export markets 
by quoting lower prices. In consequence, 
exports are on the mend. With immunity 
from political interference, there is every 
indication that some of the old prestige will 
be restored. 

The coal strike definitely eliminated one 
menace to the British coal industry. Under 
soviet influence the miners contended for 
The dan- 
ger of this adventure in larger socialism is 
now removed. Instead of nationalization, 
there is a dawning rationalization. 

While coal remains in a state of transi- 


| tion, motor-car manufacture has undergone 


a wholesome evolution. It sets the pace 
both in pep and production for all British 
industrial endeavor and heralds a new day 


' of big output. 


| United States. 


The automobile industry in Britain is 
rapidly reaching a point relatively as im- 
portant to the economic structure of the 
country as is the same industry in the 
An increasing number of 
cars and trucks are produced each year. 
The British factories turned out 198,000 


| ears and trucks and 120,000 motorcycles in 
| 1926, compared with 176,000 cars and 
| trucks and 120,000 motorcycles in 1925. 


tance to the nation. 


This is a big advance over 1923, when 
production amounted to only 88,000 cars 
and trucks and 80,000 motorcycles, 


Buying British 


Financially the industry is of impor- 
Last year’s output 
represented a factory value of £54,000,000, 
or approximately $270,000,000. From the 
1,718,000 motor vehicles licensed for use 
throughout England, Wales and Scotland, 
more than £17,000,000 went into the na- 
tional treasury in 1926. In the United 
Kingdom license cost is based on horse 
power. Hence the growing number of small 
cars. 

To the casual observer these figures seem 
small when compared with our own miracu- 
lous motor march. In the United States 


| there were 22,137,344 licensed cars on Jan- 


uary first of this year, or about one car for 
every five persons. In Britain the average 
is one car per forty-seven persons. 

What most Americans do not realize is 
that Britain is the second largest automo- 
tive market in the world from the consumer 
point of view, ranking next to the United 
States. She is third in importance from the 
manufacturing standpoint, being out- 
stripped only by the United States and 
France. Another striking fact is that ina 


| nation where unemployment is widespread, 


the industry employs on the production 
side alone not less than 250,000 persons. In 
foreign trade British automotive exports 
represent 19 per cent of the total output 
of the industry, compared wit: 3.95 per 
cent, the figure for the ratio of United 
States exports to the total motor-car 
production. 

The conclusion is obvious. Automobile 
manufacture and sale are of the same prime 
importance to Britain as an industry as to 
the United States. This fact has been in- 
creasingly clear since the World War. 
British makers have captured a growing vol- 
ume of the home market. In 1922, 49 per 
cent represented the proportion of the do- 
mestic car sales secured by British builders. 
In 1926 the proportion was 86 per cent. 

How was this accomplished? In the 
answer you have convincing proof that the 


| British can speed up. The first step was to 
| devise the slogan, Buy British and Be Proud 





of It, and widely advertise it. But national 
pride could not constitute the sole selling 
point. The Britisher has become increas- 
ingly particular about how he spends his 
pounds, shillings and pence. British auto- 
mobiles were handmade and therefore ex- 
pensive, while American mass-produced 
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cars of smart appearance and excellent per- 
formance were to be had in profusion and 
at prices far below domestic competition. 
Yankee cars were everywhere. London and 
the road to Brighton teemed with them, to 
say nothing of the various well-known 
French and Italian makes. 

As in no other industry, the British 
waked up to what their competitors were 
doing. They installed American machinery 
in their motor plants, improved the appear- 
ance of the cars and adopted American 
trade-promotion tactics in the selling field. 
With mass output and its attendant econo- 
mies accomplished, they were able to lower 
prices for the ultimate purchaser. Introduc- 
tion and expansion of the hire-purchase 
system—or installment buying, as we know 
it—coupled with large-scale advertising on 
improved lines, turned the trick. 

But the price of the American car was 
still under the British-made mark, where- 
upon the government stepped in and de- 
creed an import tax of 3314 per cent ad 
valorem duty on motor vehicles, parts and 
accessories and an excise tax equivalent to 
five doliars a year per horse power on cars. 
This was a direct blow at the American 
car, because our horse power is higher than 
that of British makes. 

British engineers at once met the heavy 
excise impost by designing light but effi- 
cient automobiles of low horse-power rat- 
ing. These are the cars now used by the 
masses. They have come to have the same 
meaning for the average man in Britain as 
the flivver with us. 

Backing the British automobile industry 
is the last word in governmental political 
support. The new budget brought in by 
Winston Churchill last April set up a 3314 
per cent duty on foreign tires, which has 
given British rubber manufacture a fresh 
stimulus. The strongest possible influence 
is exerted by the authorities in support of 
the Buy British propaganda and it extends 
to all British dominions. In consequence, 
those alien firms, both American and 
French, that now wish to perpetuate their 
sales in the British market have been forced 
to establish branch factories on the spot. 
Other American manufacturers have bought 
into established British makes. 


Trucks for Peace or War 


Some of the most prosperous British 
firms are to be found among the commercial- 
vehicle manufacturers. A few years ago the 
War Office granted a substantial subsidy 
for certain classes of trucks built according 
to its specifications. These trucks were to 
be available for commandeering in case of 
national emergercy, such as war ora general 
strike. Most the manufacturers re- 
sponded with a:.:7ns to meet the War 
Office requirements and it has proved to be 
a good business investment. 

The British will find the conquest of 
world markets far more difficult, because 
they lack the necessary output and have 
not yet built up an international selling or- 
ganization. It is typical of the new British 
business spirit that lines are being laid for 
a far-reaching sales campaign. A committee 
under the auspices of the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders, Ltd., is now 
on an extensive tour in Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa, studying auto- 
motive requirements for the benefit of home 
manufacturers. The next drive will be in 
South America. Here the British will be up 
against what is almost a solid wall, so to 
speak, of Yankee cars, because more than 
95 per cent of the automotive equipment 
beyond Panama is made in America. 

All things considered, the automotive 
industry affords the most cheerful spec- 
tacle in the British industrial field. Ad- 
vances in other directions are almost equally 
encouraging. Nowhere is there more ac- 
tivity than in the matter of large consoli- 
dation. As in New York, most of the big 
London banks are now linked in huge com- 
bines that make for trade and credit ex- 
pansion. The railways are now tied up in 
four great groups. 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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(Continued from Page 154) 

The Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
with an authorized capital of £65,000,000, 
is an illustration of the growing merger 
mood. It represents a combination of the 
British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., Nobel 
Industries, Ltd., the United Alkali Com- 
pany, Ltd., and Brunner, Mond & Co., 
Ltd. These four concerns not only control 
the chemical industry of Britain but, so far 
as Brunner, Mond & Co. are concerned, 
represent a vast foreign business. The 
chairman is Sir Alfred Mond, one of the 
foremost industrialists of the empire, and 
the board includes such men as Lord Ash- 
field, Sir Harry McGowan, the Marquess 
of Reading, Sir Max Muspratt and Sir 
Josiah Stamp. Each is a power in his own 
way. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., was 
the direct result of strong competition by 
the Interessen Gesellschaft, the well-known 
chemical trust of Germany. As one of the 
directors put it to me: ‘‘We had to unite 
or face near industrial extinction.” The 
latest development is for a community of 
interests between the British and the Ger- 
man chemical combines. Sir Alfred Mond 
and Sir Harry McGowan spent some time 
in Germany last May discussing the pro- 
posed understanding. 


Anglo-German Cooperation 


This step is indicative of the strong tend- 
ency in British industry for the closest 
possible codperation with Germany. A con- 
ference was held last June in the Ruhr be- 
tween British and German industrialists 
with a view of getting together in a large 
way. 

This meeting was the second of the 
kind, the first having been held in the au- 
tumn of 1926 at Romsey, in England, the 
home of Col. Wilfred Ashley, M.P., Minis- 
ter of Transport. Among the British par- 
ticipating in the meeting in Germany were 
Sir Robert Horne, M.P., former Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and now member of many 
industrial boards; and Sir William Larke, 
president of the National Federation of 
Iron and Steel Manufacturers. The Ger- 
mans were represented principally by Herr 
Duisberg, head of the German chemical 
industry; Fritz Thyssen, who succeeded 
his father, the late lion of the Ruhr, who 
vied with the Krupps for German steel su- 
premacy; and Hugo Wolff, another lead- 
ing Ruhr steel magnate. 

One of the matters discussed was the 
possible entry by England into the great 
Continental steel merger. I have already 
pointed out that England now realizes that 
perhaps she made a mistake in not joining 
the cartel when she was originally asked. 
By eventual participation she would benefit 
both through price stability and market 
allocation. 

With comprehension of the need of close- 
knit coédrdination has come realization of 
the value of research and factory manage- 
ment in industry. In adopting these two 
vital aids to intensive output England is 
taking the cue from America and Germany. 
Precedent is being smashed and fogyism 
eliminated. Immunity from dislocation 
through coal trouble is being obtained 
through various electricity schemes. The 
super-power project in Scotland and the 
Midlands, which greatly reduces manufac- 
turing costs, is an evidence of the trans- 
formation in method and procedure now 
under way. 

Two explanations must provide the ap- 
proach to what must be regarded as the be- 
ginning of a new era in British industrial 
life. They will serve to show the long and 
costly provocation for the turn of the 
worm. The first is the price of the almost 
incessant strike folly. A comparison by 
years from 1906 to 1926 reveals how labor 
excesses grew. For the seven years ending 
1906 the number of working days lost 
through strikes was 20,000,000; during the 
next seven years the figures reached 87,- 
000,000, while the total for the same pe- 
riod ending 1926 was 322,000,000 days. 
The last-named record was swollen, of 
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course, by the coal strike, which lasted 
twenty-nine weeks. 

The jolt given British trade and in- 
dustry last year was due solely and entirely 
to the coal strike and the incidental dis- 
locations. I have already said that, all fac- 
tors considered, the stoppage cost the 
nation not less than £300,000,000. The 
miners lost £75,000,000 in wages alone, 
while the owners were set back £85,000,- 
000, figuring coal at pithead values. During 
the May-December strike period coal was 
imported into Great Britain to the extent 
of 20,000,000 tons. This meant that coals 
were actually brought to Newcastle. The 
railways, which are among the largest 
consumers of coal, suffered a decline in in- 
come of at least £35,000,000. 

The extent to which British industry as 
a whole was crippled by the coal strike can 
be gauged by the unemployment figures 
issued by the Minister of Labor. The sta- 
tistics show that, excluding 1,200,000 idle 
miners, exactly 12.5 per cent of the entire 
number of British workers in organized 
industry were out on November 22, 1926, 
when the coal strike ended. Including the 
miners, at least one-fifth the total working 
population was unemployed, a condition 
that has not prevailed in British industry 
save during the coal strike of 1921 and 
the memorable twelve days of the general 
strike in May, 1926. 

After coal, the greatest damage to in- 
dustry was inflicted on the iron and steel 
trades. During the stoppage the number 
of blast furnaces in operation was reduced 
from 147 to 5, and the loss in production 
amounted to something like 3,000,000 tons 
in the case of pig iron and 3,500,000 tons 
in the case of steel. This means a gross 
loss of more than £25,000,000. The gross 
1926 production of pig iron amounted to 
less than that of any year since 1850, being 
only 39 per cent of the 1925 output. 

Linked with this sapping of productive 
vitality was the attendant loss of trade. 
Failure to produce was followed by inabil- 
ity to hold markets at home and abroad not 
only for coal but for textiles, heavy machin- 
ery, railroad equipment and cutlery. A 
coincident blow was the Chinese boycott 
on British goods. 

The actual toll taken from the nation’s 
resources was only one contributing factor 
to the ultimate revolt against strikes. The 
other was embodied in what had become 
almost absolute tyranny. It stifled initia- 
tive, checked legitimate enterprise and put 
actual fear into the heart of the employer. 


Labor's Position in Britain 


No one objects to the labor union, as 
such, because it has brought about collec- 
tive bargaining, arbitration and many of 
the other agencies that have helped to 
stabilize industrial relations. But when 
that power is grossly abused, as was the 
case in Britain, it becomes a different 
matter. 

It is sometimes difficult for the average 
American to appreciate the labor position 
in Britain because of the essential differ- 
ences between conditions in the two coun- 
tries. The first is that the great British 
trade-union machine, the model for union 
organization throughout the world, is dom- 
inated and run by a small minority of ex- 
tremists. Next is the fact that a much 
larger proportion of workers in Great 
Britain are organized in trade-unions than 
in the United States, with the result that 
the federation of unions—the Trade Union 
Congress—has vast economic power which 
can be employed to injure the national life. 

Since the practical disappearance from 
political life of the Liberal Party, the 
official opposition to the present Conserva- 
tive government is the Socialist Labor 
Party, a political organization representing 
all the unions as well as organizations and 
individuals who subscribe to its creed. The 
Labor Party, though refusing formally to 
recognize the communists is not without 
its radical leanings. Among other things 
it has indorsed Bolshevik contributions in 
support of British strikes. 
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Finally, as a result of bids made for the 
labor vote when the Conservatives and 
Liberals were the only two political parties 
in Britain, the unions acquired a position 
of immunity and exemption from the or- 
dinary law of the land unknown in the 
United States or any other industrial 
country. Under the Trade Disputes Act 
of 1906, enacted by an amiable Liberal 
government, the unions were enabled to in- 
duce any person to break his contract; to 
tamper with trade, business and employ- 
ment; and tointerfere with the right of any 
person to dispose of his capital or his labor. 
Alleged peaceful picketing—it was far from 
peaceful—and intimidation weresanctioned. 
The Trade Union Act of 1913 empowered 
the unions to further political objects and 
to raise political funds by levy on members. 

Two dangerous weapons which could be 
aimed directly at social and industrial law 
and order were also legalized. One was the 
lightning strike, which could be suddenly 
precipitated without any notice. The other 
was direct action, which means the exercise 
of economic power—that is, a strike for 
some purpose other than industrial. Direct 
action was invoked for the first time last 
year in the shape of a general strike called 
for the purpose of strangling the life of the 
nation and thereby coercing the govern- 
ment into acquiescence to labor demands. 


Making Strikes Illegal 


The failure of the general strike, together 
with the fizzling out of the coal strike, really 
marked an epoch. The Conservative gov- 
ernment, encouraged by the nation-wide 
wave of indignation against the organized 
efforts to throttle industry, to say nothing 
of the callous attempt at class war, was im- 
pelled to frame a bill that would serve to 
protect the nation against the recurrence of 
a similar attack by organized labor. This 
measure became the much-discussed Trade 
Disputes and Trade Unions Bill—to give it 
its full and formal title—which was passed 
after violent discussion by the Parliament 
which finished its labors last July. 
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There is no need of going into an exhaus- 
tive analysis of the bill. The main provi- 
sions make general strikes and intimidation 
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of workers who wish to work illegal; for- | 


bid compulsory political levies in trade 
unions and prohibit civil servants—that is, 
those who are in the employ of the crown 
from belonging to outside union organiza- 
tions. 

The significance of these prohibitions is 
obvious. Never again can Britain be held 
for ransom through a general strike, ~ 
cause the law imposes drastic punishment, 
both through fine and imprisonment, on the 
a In consequence, a strike can 
now be declared only when there is an 
honest point of issue between employer and 
employe. The ban on intimidation is also 
of the utmost value. A third invaluable 
safeguard is that no longer can members 
of trade-unions be mulcted for contribu- 
tions to political causes and campaigns in 
which they have no interest. 


A Measure of Freedom 


I asked Sir Lynden Macassey, K. B. I 
director of shipyard labor and chairman of 
the national tribunals of wages during the 
World War and a distinguished authority 
on labor disputes, to sum up the Trade Dis- 
putes Act. His comment follows: 

“In the opinion of many, including my- 
self, the bill does not go sufficiently far. 
Sooner or later there must be a drastic 
overhaul of the whole legal position of the 
trade-unions. Further powers will have to 
be conferred upon them if they are to dis- 
charge satisfactorily their great national 
function as part of the mechanism of col- 
lective bargaining. Since collective bar- 
gaining is merely an attempt by peaceful 
negotiation toarrive at something approach- 
ing the same bargain that both sides would 
reach after an economic war, it is evident 
that the extra-economic immunities and 
privileges still possessed by the trade-unions 
should sooner or later be repealed. On no 


ground of justice, equity or economics are 


they entitled to them. 
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Keeping Alive the 


Memory of Lincoin 





Where bright colors slumber 


in the midday sun... 


STUCCO walls, red tiled flooring, sunburned pot- 
tery . . . and with blue sky and brightly colored 
home the cool, inviting welcome of the Sargent 
door handle. It is a perfect interpretation of the 
Mediterranean spirit, this door handle cast of 
solid, age-resisting brass. Beautifully finished. 
Slenderly graceful. Strong and enduring as the 
heavy Spanish door to which it gives access. 
For any home there are particularly suitable 
Sargent designs. For any style of decoration you 
have choice of differently executed, yet perfectly 
harmonious, equipment (below, for example, are 
alternative handles for this door). Sargent Hard- 
ware is made in many authentic period designs. 
Sargent Hardware is the soundest possible hard 
ware investment. It is made of solid brass and solid 
bronze. . . . Age can only mellow these enduring 
metals. All moving parts are accurately machined, 
precisely fitted friction and wear are reduced 
to a minimum. Sargent Hardware is assurance 
against future hardware expenditures. Let your 
architect help you choose designs for your home. 
Write for our book, ‘‘Hardware for Utility and 
Ornamentation.”’ Sargent & Company, Hardware 
Manufacturers, 33 Water St., New Haven, Conn, 
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RED LION CABINET—ATWATER KENT 
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This lovely Desk equipped with Atwater Kent Receiving Set and Speaking Unit, less batteries 
and tubes, $120 and $130. Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada. 


You Want a Fine Radio 
... You Need a Fine Desk 


if Atwater Kent Radios have any equal in clarity and 
tone, we believe you will agree they have no superior. 
Now, the Atwater Kent dealers in your city offer you the 
Atwater Kent Radio and speakers in the most attractive 
and useful cabinet ever devised—the Red Lion Desk. 
There is only one Atwater Kent Radio. There is only one 
desk type cabinet and we make it exclusively for Atwater 
Kent Radio. Before purchasing your 
radio be sure to have your dealer demon- 


strate the ideal radio combination .. . 


AN 


ATWATER KENT RADIO 
IN A 


Red Lion Cabinet. 


LION, PA. 
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RED LION CABINET COMPANY, RED 


Makers of the famous Red Lion Furniture 
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“The bill enacted is a compromise. It is 
a fair balance between the right to strike 
and the right to work—or, in other words, 
between the rights of organized labor and 
the rights of the community. In intro- 
ducing it the government courageously 
threw down the gauntlet to the forces and 
advocates of lawlessness and disorder. 
Through its enactment into a law we may 
hope to speed the disappearance of Moscow 
methods from British industrial contests. 

“Tt is interesting to note how absolutely 


| the Socialist Labor leaders failed to work 
| up any agitation against the bill among the 


rank and file of the workers. Many of my 


| trade-unionist friends are delighted with 


the measure because they see in it emanci- 
pation from the tyranny of the revolu- 
tionaries that infect the Labor Party. They 


| welcome the protection it offers if they re- 


fuse to take part in an illegal strike, and 
they are delighted to be relieved from con- 
tributing to political funds of the unions 
directed to purposes for which they have 
no sympathy. If the bill is not the full 
charter of liberty which many demand, it is 
at any rate a measure of welcome freedom 
for the loyal workmen and some degree of 
security for the nation.” 

The Trade Disputes Act has done much 
more than give the employer a greater im- 
munity from strike tyranny than ever be- 
fore. It has led to various new safeguards 
against interference with public utilities as 
well as industries. 

One of the most striking illustrations of 
how great organizations now protect them- 
selves is afforded by the London under- 
ground and omnibus lines. The chairman 
of these two corporations, which control the 
major part of surface and subway traffic in 


| the metropolis, is Lord Ashfield, one of the 
| outstanding figures in British business life. 


He got his training in the United States 
when he was plain Albert Stanley. 

As a direct result of the dislocation in his 
supervising personnel during the general 
strike, Lord Ashfield has laid down the rule 
that no employe in an executive position 
can be a member of a union. This mandate 
is a check on derangement due to the calling 
out of union men who have risen from the 
ranks and who held responsible posts. It 
will doubtless become a precedent for other 
corporations. 


Expelled From the Party 


The open-shop movement, which got a 
strong impetus during and immediately 
after the general strike, has gained many 
recruits, although it can never assume the 
proportions in Britain that it has in the 
United States. A clear-cut example is in 
the union of packers who pack and dis- 
tribute the London newspapers. It is af- 
filiated with the National Federation of 
Printing and Paper Workers and Binders. 
Although unskilled, the men wielded much 
influence, because the newspaper propri- 
etors could stand no stoppage in the steady 
flow of their product. Hence the workers 
became arrogant because they felt they were 
indispensable. During the general strike 
the wholesale news agents and distributors 
who handle the papers hired nonunion men 
and retained them with peace. The pack- 
ers’ union is now wide open and is likely to 
continue so. 

Though the open shop is the exception, 
the institution of unionism generally is 
badly crippled, for the time being at least. 


| The fact that only 30 per cent of the coal 


miners had paid their federation dues up to 


| July first was not altogether due to pinched 
| purses. The coal workers have lost confi- 
| dence in their leaders. Years will elapse 


before the one-time arbiters of Britain’s in- 
dustrial destiny are back at par. 

Meanwhile an agency for further disin- 
tegration has developed. It is the rise of a 
rival union growing out of the efforts of a 
man whose life is one of those romances of 
self-made success so rare in the annals of 
the British toiler. Horatio Alger might 
have made him the hero of one of those 
books to childhood’s memory dear and 
called it From Pit to Parliament. 


September 24,1927 


Forty years ago George A. Spencer, the 
son of a miner, was a pony boy in a Not- 
tinghamshire coal mine. He was the 
youngest of sixteen children, all ground 
down by the most bitter poverty. George 
went to work when he was twelve and in 
one form or another has been hard at it 
ever since. He had aspirations to rise in 
the world and devoted all his spare hours 
to study. When he was twenty he wrote 
an essay on Nature that was praised by 
the master of Balliol. His interest in edu- 
cation caused him to be appointed to the 
local school board. He also found time to 
be a lay Wesleyan preacher. 

Tradition decreed that he join the local 
union. In time he rose to be president of 
the Nottinghamshire Miners Association 
and became a member of the executive 
council of the federation. As a working- 
miner member of the Labor Party, he was 
elected to Parliament to represent the 
Broxtowe Division of Nottinghamshire 
or Notts, as it is more commonly known in 
England. 

Spencer had no sympathy with labor 
excesses. He opposed the general strike 
and the coal strike. As the long struggle 
developed he increasingly appreciated the 
futility of it. He therefore began to urge 
the Notts miners to go back to work and 
led the movement for resumption of labor 
in many pits in that county and in Derby- 
shire. 

At once the unions were up in arms 
against him and he was bitterly denounced. 
In short order Spencer was expelled from 
the Miners Federation and also from the 
Socialist Labor Party. He retained his 
seat in Parliament, however. 


The Spencer Movement 


With the end of the coal stoppage 
Spencer realized that if coal miners were to 
emerge from the chaos that engulfed them 
with anything like economic security there 
must be a new deal all around. He saw 
that such a radical influence as was exerted 
by alleged leaders of the type of ‘“‘ Emperor”’ 
Cook must be checked. He visioned further 
that the miners must keep out of politics. 
Spencer therefore rallied several thousand 
of his native Notts coworkers around him 
and organized the first branch of what is 
called the Nottinghamshire and District 
Miners Industrial Union. The underlying 
idea is a nonpolitical association of and 
by miners to safeguard their working in 
terests. 

What is now known as the Spencer move- 
ment, which means the nonpolitical Miners 
Industrial Union, is spreading throughout 
the coal area. By the terms of its agree- 
ments with the owners, wages are increased 
as the price of the product goes up. Need- 
less to say, the miners in the new unions 
are producing more coal than those allied 
with the old federation units. 

When I left England in the middle of 
May the industrial unions had more than 
60,000 ntembers in branches in Notts, 
Derbyshire, North and South Wales and 
elsewhere. These unions made no com- 
promise with the fundamental idea of 
unionism. Their chief virtue is that they 
are dedicated to honest work and nonin- 
terference with politics. In many respects 
this break from the old federation is the 
most significant departure in British coal 
history. 

The parliamentary debate on the Trade 
Disputes Act projected Spencer dramati- 
cally into the spotlight. He was one of the 
few labor leaders with sufficient courage to 
support the measure. In what became a 
historic speech in the House of Commons 
last April he told the story of his life with 
such passionate eloquence, and at the same 
time such convincing simplicity, that even 
the most obstreperous radical opposition 
was stilled. He recounted his childhood 
spent in toil and privation; he explained 
how incessant strikes had bankrupted the 
union treasuries and family exchequers; 
he told how he had been abused and perse- 
cuted for persuading the men to go back to 


work. Continued on Page 160 
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And now the famous Arrow 
Shirts and Gotham Underwear will 
be made in ATLANTA 
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‘The history of Cluett, Pea- 
body parallels closely the history of many of the 864 
nationally known concerns that have established 
Southern headquarters in Atlanta. To begin with, these 
great concerns placed their Southern sales oflices here 
because of the transportation facilities, the economy 
of routing men and merchandise. 


The coming of hand-to-mouth buying caused them to 
warehouse their goods here, so as to better serve their South- 
ern trade. They found that quick service, “overnight” delivery, 
meant increased volume and profit. 


Then as the Southern market expanded and developed, with 
amazing celerity, they analyzed the field for branch plant loca- 
tions from which to produce for this rich market. And as it 
developed that Atlanta location offered vital economies in the 
fundamental factors—savings in labor, power. raw materials, 





That is what an Atlanta branch, 


building costs, taxes and many other economies— they have. 


: : gah actively and aggressively managed, 
one by one, located their branch factories in the Atlanta In- : ° Pte , — 


dustrial Area can mean to a business. We will be 
R — glad to make a survey to determine 
eport Gains whether or not it can mean as much 


A year ago, Sears Roebuck opened up their three million to vour business. 


dollar branch in Atianta. On the first anniversary they made 


a ‘ : , : Without cost or obligation, the 
this statement: “We have accomplished in our first year what 6 


we had hoped to accomplish in two .. Atlanta taught us we Atlanta Industrial Bureau will report 


were losing business.’ to you, in full detail, the economic 
g bu: s. J 


; - . factors involved in your consider- 
Selecting the more aggressive concerns that sell the South . ‘ 
: : , ation of Atlanta as a location for 
from Atlanta, the Industrial Bureau secured from them state- ; 
, . : 3 : your branch office, warehouse or 
ments of business gains since their Atlanta branches have been A 
actory. 


Write INDUSTRIAL BUREAT 


1762 Chamber of Commerce 
Y 


industrial Headquarters of the South — wp) 


in operation. These concerns cover a widely diverse group of 
industries. The executives replying report gains that average 
11.07% a year for a period averaging twelve years. 
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Tea for two in the Fort Shelby 


Hotel Fort Shelby’s standard of accommodation has won 
the esteem not only of men but of women also. 


he guest rooms in the new twenty-two story addition 
possess an atmosphere quiet, soothing and comfortable, 
most restful after a busy day. 
, There are, of course, adequate facilities for entertainment 
Z ( of all sorts, from the simplest or most elaborate social affair 
to large conventions. 


‘ ) Everything downtown is practically at the door. Transporta- 
tion, rail and water, is conveniently close. Guests arriving by 
motor are met at the entrance by competent attendants who 
relieve them of the care of their cars without service charge. 

Whether 


to be had at $2.5 
} 


especially large, richly furnished rooms or fire-place suites, with 


your ¢ hoice be on of the many very comfortable rooms 


, $3, or $4 a day, or one of the higher priced, 


sunny bay windows giving an entrancing view of city, river and 
shor2, you will enjoy a particular sense of value in 


Shelby. Write for containing full details 


HOTEL 
FORT SHELBY 


: LAFAYETTE AND FIRST 
(  -* ee ee ee ey 


Canadian 


Fort 


brochure 
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Among other things Spencer said: ‘ For 


| (Continued from Page 158 


getting the men the right to return to their 
jobs Iam a marked man. The very people 
who are loudest in their demands for Brit- 
ish justice and fair play for every foreigner 
deny it to one of their own.” 

I talked with Spencer on the day before 
the speech that made him a national figure. 
He was living in a modest residential hotel 
in Bloomsbury. At that moment he was 
scarcely known outside union and parlia- 
mentary circles. Within forty-eight hours 
his name flared in headlines in every Brit- 
ish newspaper and his disclosures inspired 
talk on all sides. 

Spencer is tall, spare, and looks more the 
student than the man who long worked 
with his hands in the blackest and most 
exacting perhaps of all labor. His voice is 
rich and appealing and his manner sincere. 
I asked him to tell me about his miner 
movement and he said: 

“We are gaining in strength every day. 


| For the first time the miners realize that 


they can join a union which is solely dedi- 
cated to their own welfare and which stops 
the strike drain. Let me emphasize the fact 
that it is based on the fundamental trade- 
union idea but has no desire to abuse the 
power vested in organization.” 


The Raid on Soviet House 


“The whole idea is to infuse a new spirit 
into the industry by which the best can be 
got out of it for all concerned. It has been 
decided to set up company conferences con- 
sisting of representatives of masters and 
men to discuss freely and without restraint 
such subjects as the state of trade at home 
and abroad, new processes for preventing 
waste, the reduction of accident risk, and 
wages and conditions of labor. This move- 
ment is one of the results of the coal stop- 
page. In one sense experience has made 
fools wise. If we can remove misunder- 
standing and bad feeling between the owner 
and the worker, the British coal industry 
will get on its feet and return to the power 
it once had.” 

The labor intimidation I have described 


| alone constituted a full-fledged agency for 


trouble, but it developed a dangerous and 
destructive feature. It was the increasing 
Bolshevik influence. The Minority Move- 
ment, which led unionism to commit its 
grossest excesses, was as Red as sympathy 
with and support from Moscow could 
make it. 

The infection was only part of a larger 
empire penetration that began in March, 
1921, with the Anglo-Russian Trade Agree- 
ment, entered into by Britain and Russia 
to resume commercial relations between the 
two countries. It was valid, subject to the 
following conditions: 


That each party refrains from hostile action 
or undertakings against the other and from con 
ducting outside of its own borders any official 
propaganda direct or indirect against the in- 
stitutions of the British Empire or the Russian 
Soviet Republic respectively; and more par- 
ticularly that the Russian Soviet Government 
refrains from any attempt by military or dip- 
lomatie or any other form of action or propa- 
ganda to encourage any of the peoples of Asia 
in any form of hostile action against British 
interests or the British Empire, especially in 
India and in the Independent State of Afghan- 
istan. The British Government gives a similar 
particular undertaking to the Russian Soviet 
Government in respect of the countries which 
formed part of the former Russian Empire and 
which have now become independent. 





Like many other obligations entered into 
| by the Soviet Government, the agreement 
was regarded as a scrap of paper to be torn 
at will. The trade delegation, emulating 
every other Moscow mission the world 
over, became an organized agency for sedi- 
tion and propaganda that permeated 
schools, factories and the army and navy. 
The trade mission had an ally in the 
Anglo-Russian Coéperative Societies, which 
is always referred to as ARCOS. It is a 
limited liability company, with Russian 
capital, organized to carry on importing 
and exporting between Russia and Britain. 

| Both the trade delegation and ARCOS were 


September 24, 1927 


quartered in the same building—Soviet 
I{ouse—located in Moorgate, one of the 
busiest business sections of London. 

For many months prior to the now 
famous raid on Soviet House the British 
authorities were convinced that the Bol- 
sheviks were financing a persistent traffic in 
official information, especially War Office 
and Foreign Office documents. The trail 
always led to Soviet House, where the pur- 
loined papers were supposed to be photo- 
graphed and sent to Moscow. Early this 
year an employe of the air force was im- 
prisoned for stealing two documents con- 
taining data about the army and selling 
them to the Bolsheviks. Subsequently 
what was termed a most secret and confi- 
dential report disappeared from the For- 
eign Office. Every circumstance pointed 
to the fact that it reposed at soviet head- 
quarters. 

The government thereupon obtained a 
search warrant and on May twelfth 100 
members of the police force entered Soviet 
House without warning. Expert safe 
blowers were employed to open up the steel 
vaults, some of which resisted entrance for 
several days. The discovery of a complete 
photographic plant indicated that the busi- 
ness of photographing documents had been 
extensive. 

Although the missing Foreign Office pa- 
per was not found, the discoveries more 
than confirmed the government’s suspi- 
cions. The seized papers showed that Soviet 
House was a center for creating dissension 
and revolution in India, Egypt, China, 
Afghanistan, North and South America. A 
further revelation was that the hands-off 
China campaign, financed by the Bol- 
sheviks to advance the Red cause and frus- 
trate Britain in the Orient, had been largely 
directed from London. Additional disclo- 
sures revealed an extensive campaign to 
communize the British Navy and mercan- 
tile marine. 

The best summing up of raid results was 
made by the Prime Minister in the House 
of Commons. He said the evidence in the 
hands of the authorities proved that: 

“First: Both military espionage and 
subversive activities throughout the Brit- 
ish Empire and North and South America 
were directed and carried out from Soviet 
House. 

“Second: No effective differentiation of 
rooms or duties was observed as between 
the members of the trade delegation and 
the employes of ARCOS. Both these or- 
ganizations have been involved in anti- 
British espionage and propaganda.” 


Business With Russia as Usual 


Drastic action followed hot on the raid. 
Relations with Russia were severed and 
the trade delegation expelled from the 
country. Though in a sense Britain locked 
the door after the horse was stolen, be- 
cause the Red poison persists, she has 
effectually stopped flagrant abuse of dip- 
lomatic privilege in her midst. 

The break with Moscow emphasizes two 
important facts. One is that recognition 
of Russia merely opens the way to perni- 
cious propaganda. Soviet House was noth- 
ing more or less than a nest of espionage 
directed against the national and imperial 
interests. 

The other is that trade with Russia is not 
dependent upon diplomatic relationship. 
Despite all the Red sound and fury, with 
threat of reprisal after the rupture, com- 
merce goes on between the two nations. 
The United States has proved that, with- 
out recognition, she can vie with both 
Germany and England in exports to Rus- 
sia, and sometimes exceed them. 

Britain is clearing the decks for economic 
action. Through all the dislocation due 
to coal stoppage, the pound sterling stood 
like a rock. The spirit of reconstruction 
that now animates the country may again 
make it the symbol of a reborn world com- 
mercial might. 





Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with Europe. The 
next will be devoted to Germany 
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Enduring beauty has been built _— a N 
into these towering successes 


One of the most wholesome tendencies in the world today 















is the Zrowin, respect for beautiful merchandise. Sheaffer 
fav is proud of havin3, pioneered the beautification of fountain- 
SoS)} }) pens. The jade-sreen pen, with the little white dot, not 
only loomed high in »reater beauty, but set new standards 
of dependability because it was the studied achievement of 
fine craftsmanship. The Lifetime’ pen costs more and i 

worth more. It is built to spend the most time in the 
writing, hand and the least in the repair shop. Uncondition- 





ally Suaranteed—tree of repair charges. And its twin, the poeuy) 
Titan pencil, is a worthy companion to this world favorite. (EAIG 
\ are > 
“Lifetime” pen in green or black, $8.75, Ladies’, $7.50—pencil, $4.25. Others lower EY bye ies? 
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gloves in place of woolen mittens. Even 
before he surveyed their faces in the dull 
lamplight, heard their gasping voices, he 
had made altogether sure of what they were 
and what errand had brought them here. 

That faint line on the map that led off 
from the Canastego turnpike was the very 
road that ran before this house. And that 
he calculated swiftly: The storm 
would have delayed them a little even be- 
fore they came to the crossing; after they 
struck up into the hills over the frozen ruts 
they’d have been lucky to cover ten miles 
in an hour’s driving; the drifts would trap 
a car long before it could toil up to the 
summit and down on this side. 

“Close call!’ One of the men spoke 
from the stove where they both huddled, 
shivering, while the melting snow. from 
their coats spatted and hissed on the hot 
iron. “We were just about all in when we 
spotted your light.” 

‘“‘Ear’s froze,” said Pa. Mr. Bloom’s 
wits raced impatiently away from the ob- 
servation; it was altogether characteristic 
of these cattle to notice such things while 
matters of major importance failed wholly 
to register on their atrophied intelligence. 
His own eye, watching while Pa, with a 
handful of snow, administered crudely ef- 
fective first aid, confirmed his original sus- 
picion. 

There was about both newcomers a 
quality that he could not put into words, 
but which unmistakably classified them. 
He told himself that they were like frozen 
snakes. A man might feel a brief compas- 
sion for them, but even in their first few 
moments of warmth and safety this would 
yield, in any shrewd observer, to repulsion 
and reasoned fear. 

A short newspaper experience had 
brought him into contact with their type: 
Men as amoral as rattlesnakes, killers, need- 
ing no heat of passion to strike. Somehow, 
though the door was shut behind them, a 
cold wind blew on Mr. Bloom’s spine and, 
meeting the opaque eyes of the man whose 
ear had been frozen, he felt a sudden help- 
less impulse to cry out for help. There was 
an ancient muzzle-loading shotgun on pegs 
set in the wall. He measured the distance 
with a quick side flicker of his eyes: Four 
or five steps, at the best of it; another frac- 
tion of a second to reach up, his back turned 
toward the stove; the thought sent another 
shiver along his spine. He’d be dead, proba- 
bly, before his hands had touched the gun- 
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Again he encountered the watchful gaze 
of the man beside the stove; it seemed 
now to be more sinister than before, as if 
the gunman had followed that brief glance 
and understood the thought behind it. A 
queer tightening of his scalp informed Mr. 
Bloom that the old cliché about people’s 
hair standing erect from terror was more 
accurate than he had believed. His wits 
cleared, however, under the chill of fear. 

These two men hadn’t any reason to 
dream that anybody suspected them. 
They’d kill, instantly and without provo- 
cation, if they saw any reason, negative or 
positive, to warrant it, but without that 
reason they weren’t likely to take the risk 
and trouble. Killing was an incident in 
their trade, he thought. They wovldn’t do 
it without necessity any more than a black- 
smith would make horseshoes, after hours, 
for sheer sport’s sake. 

Mr. Bloom’s breath came more easily. 
He contrived, now, to smile, to counterfeit 
a look of unsuspicion and belief as he gave 
ear to explanations. The newcomers had 

een driving south from Wellington, ac- 

rding to the one whose ear had now be- 
gun to thaw, when the blizzard had swooped 

wn upon them; they must have strayed 

ym the turnpike somehow—you couldn’t 
ee twenty feet ahead of you in the storm 
ind by the time they were sure they’d 
taken the wrong turn it had seemed safer 
to go on than to try to get back to the 
lighway. 
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“Thought we’d come to a house if we 
kept ahead.”’ The second stranger spoke 
for the first time; he showed his teeth in a 
grin which somehow frightened Mr. Bloom 
more effectively than the sullen look of his 
companion. ‘‘ We'd have got here a couple 
of hours sooner if we hadn’t stuck in a drift. 
Wasted quite a while trying to pull out. 
Just about frozen when we gave it up and 
started ahead on foot.” 

“Hungry, I take it.” Pa manifestly ac- 
cepted the story at its face; Mr. Bloom, 
for that matter, guessed that it was true 
except for the one detail of starting point 
and direction. Ma was already setting 
dishes on the table, and Mr. Bloom, as he 
saw the look with which both strangers 
observed her, remembered the way caged 
cats at the zoo watched their keepers at 
feeding time. 

It did not escape his notice that, for all 
their animal hunger, they sat so that their 
backs were toward the wall, the whole room 
under their gravely vigilant eyes; they 
kept on their overcoats, too, in spite of 
Pa’s contrary suggestion; probably their 
guns were in their outer pockets, Mr. Bloom 
decided, or perhaps they merely wanted 
to be ready for instant flight. 

Food loosened their tongues. The spokes- 
man, returning circulation staining his 
plump face scarlet, explained the urgency 
of their errand. They had to be in Bin- 
chester by nine in the morning—a big deal, 
he said, required their presence there. 
What were the chances of moving on to- 
night? They’d pay well for a lift into the 
nearest town. 

Pa, meditating, shook his head. 

“Sold my team last year when I quit 
workin’ the place,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Don’t know 
as it’d be much good, anyhow, weather 
like this. Guess you got to stay all night.” 

Mr. Bloom’s wits moved quickly. More 
and more vehemently, under the cold 
speculation he saw in the eyes that watched 
him, he desired to see the last of the stran- 
gers. They, he guessed, were no less eager 
to move on. 

“Tf it’s important enough, you could 
make it,”’ he said. ‘‘ They’ll keep the tracks 
clear on the railroad and it’s only about a 
mile farther along. There’s a bad grade, 
too, so that it wouldn’t be much of a trick 
to hop a train—or you could flag one, if it’s 
worth while.” 

He was pleased with himself. Get them 
out of the house on any pretext; that was 
all that mattered. Maybe the storm would 
trap them again; if it didn’t and they 
managed to get away safely, Mr. Alfred 
Bloom’s skin, at least, would remain pleas- 
antly intact. 

“‘Hadn’t better resk it.” Pa spoke up 
quickly. “Chances are the railroad’s 
drifted up by now, and you'd freeze solid, 
anyhow, waitin’ f’r the first train ’t’s due. 
Won't be nothin’ through till around four 
in the mornin’, even if they run on time.”’ 

“‘There’s a Binchester train through at 
ten or so,”’ said Mr. Bloom. He managed, 
with an effort, to hold his voice steady; 
if he could only get it through Pa Pibdy’s 
thick skull that he was lying for their lives. 
If the old idiot had the intelligence of a 
sheep he’d guess who and what these men 
were; even cattle had instinct enough to 
know when the shadow of near death lay 
on them. 

“*That don’t run in winter,” the old man 
declared. ‘‘Won’t be no train till the 
freight goes through.”’ 

The plump man’s glance lay briefly on 
Mr. Bloom’s. Again, as a crazy impulse to 
scream possessed him, his throat tightened 
in time to paralyze his voice. 

‘*Well,”’ there was danger, unmistakable 
and deadly, in the tone, ‘‘who’s right? We 
want the first train out, but we don’t care 
about freezing while we wait for it.” 

“This here’s our boarder, Mr. Bloom,” 
said Pa. ‘‘Ain’t been here only a coupla 
weeks. Guess you better go by what I tell 
you. If you're bound to resk it you c’n get 
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down to the railroad in half an hour. You 
can set here by the stove till it gets near 
train time an’ then start down. But it’s a 
resk, all the same. Wouldn’t nothin’ but a 
fire get me out in this here weather.’”’ He 
wagged his head as if the statement pleased 
him. ‘No, sir; wouldn’t get nobody that 
lives here out, a night like this, without 
they was a fire.’’ He considered the idea. 
““Guess I’d have sense enough to stay 
home even if they was a fire,”’ he decided, 
“but they’s some that’d go. Ammy Deeter 
would. Ain't missed a fire in thutty years, 
Ammy ain't.” 

Mr. Bloom wondered dully at the length 
of the speech. Not since he had been living 
at the farmhouse had the old man used as 
many words. Evidently the unexpected 
visitors had vaguely stimulated his half- 
forgotten faculty of utterance. Mr. Bloom 
watched the two men. He saw the consult- 
ing glance that passed between them; the 
plump one spoke. 

“‘We’ll wait here,’”’ he 
eye moved meditatively back to Mr. 
Bloom. Under its deliberate, unwinking 
inspection Mr. Bloom's scalp crinkled 
again; fear wholly strange to his experience 
swept in upon him; a terror that flooded 
over his reason, drowned his wits. He 
struggled punily against it, setting his 
teeth against a sudden shivering chatter. 
They suspected him; they’d spotted him 
instantly as different from these mindless 
peasants; if either of them saw the slight- 
est advantage in the act there’d be murder 
here, and Mr. Bloom knew beyond any 
doubt with whom it would begin. 

His very panic slowly cleared his mind 
and steadied it; he could think now, but to 
no purpose. They’d never let him leave 
the house, but even if they did he couldn't 
hope to reach the Deeter place, across the 
narrow valley; his experience of the after- 
noon, struggling home in the storm when 
the snow had just begun to fall, made him 
wholly sure that he’d die miserably in the 
drifts long before he 
endless, intervening miles. The thought 
gave him a dim, malignant satisfaction; 
perhaps the two thieves would have no 
better luck when they struck for the rail- 
road. That was, at least, about all that 
Mr. Bloom could hope for. 

They both continued to watch him; he 
thought of patient cats before a rat hole. 
He was safe, perhaps, as long as he gave 
them no positive reason to suspect that he 
guessed who they were, as long as he man 
aged to seem unaware of danger. It flashed 
across his mind, as he tried to relax his 
stiffened posture, that at any moment one 
or the other of the witless peasants might 
reveal a knowledge of the robbery; he 
faced, now, a new terror, a fear that deep- 
ened as he heard Pa Pibdy’s creaking voice. 

The old man seemed to find a medicine 
for his muteness in the presence of the two 
His fixed habit of silence yielded 
to a persistent, drawling garrulity that Mr. 
Bloom found strangely hard to bear. 

“Don’t know when we've had so much 
comp’ny in the house,’”’ he said. ‘*Can’t 
hardly get used to the notion of it—spe- 
cially when it’s started in to snow. Ain’t 
apt to see nobody f’r a week, mebbe a 
month, most winters.” 

The plump man put in a question, his 
voice, to Mr. Bloom’s strained ears, touched 
with something of the quiet vigilance that 
was in his unmoving gaze 

‘‘Haven’t you got any neighbors’? 

“‘Nighest house is two mile an’ more 
away—other side ‘f the Pa’s 
warped forefinger pointed. ‘‘Come weather 
like this it might ’s well be two hund’d.”’ 

‘Don’t hear much news then, I guess.”’ 

Mr. Bloom saw the quick exchange of 
glances between the two outsiders: his 
nerves jerked tight; it would be just like 
the old simpleton to take that careless bait 
and say something about the robbery. If 
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(Continued from Page 162) 

** Ain’t much news to hear, up this high,” 
said Pa. Mr. Bloom drew in his breath. 
He fancied that something of the tension 
abated in the manner of the two who 
watched him. The old man prattled on. 

“What there is don’t travel fast, neither,” 
he confessed. ‘‘Been waitin’ ’most a week 
to see Ammy Deeter so’s to tell him ’t Dan 
Finch is stayin’ up to the old Milsom place. 
Ammy’d make out to git up there, weather 
like this, even, if he heard Dan was there, 
put I don’t know when I’ll git a chance to 
tell him. Snowed in as tight as we be, 
Ammy is, an’ sence he froze his nose last 
winter he hates like time to stick it out in 
real cold weather.’”’ He cackled thinly, as 
if he found comedy in the notion; remotely 
Mr. Bloom made a mental note for La 
Terre: The American peasant had the same 
elemental kind of humor that Zola had so 
mercilessly described in his French proto- 
type—pain and terror in somebody else 
were funny. 

“Yes, sir,” Pa gabbled on, ‘‘guess it’d 
need a fire to get Ammy Deeter outdoors 
on a night like this here one. Great hand 
to go to fires, Ammy is. Went clean up top 
the mountain time old Saul Pender’s hay- 
stack burned.’”’ He laughed his shrill, 
witless cackle once more. ‘‘ Yes, sir; walked 
a good six mile on snowshoes jest to see 
what was left of that there stack! Got his 
nose froze f’r his trouble too!” 

He clicked his tongue against his teeth 
and wagged his head with reminiscent rel- 
ish. ‘‘Wasn’t wuth nothin’ to speak of, 
neither, that there hay of Saul’s. D’know 
but burnin’ was all it was fit f’r.’”’, His look 
soured. ‘‘Got some stacked up myself, out 
yonder back of the house, ’t ain’t much bet- 
ter’n what Saul’s was. Can’t seem to git no 
decent hayin’ weather nowdays. No sooner 
git it mowed’n it sets in to rain. D’know 
why I ever took the pains to stack up that 
there grass—all it’s good f’r is to breed 
rats.” He scowled. “If there was money 
raisin’ rats they’d be some sense to farmin’. 
State’d ought to pay a bounty on the crit- 
ters.” 

He contemplated this pleasing fancy at 
some leisure. The pause renewed the un- 
happy tension on Mr. Bloom’s nerves; he 
tried helplessly to overcome the numb 
paralysis of his own tongue; on the very 
edge of saying something about the rob- 
bery he caught back the words; the old 
man’s drawl was almost musical in his ears. 

“Make a sight of money out ’f that there 
stack of mine if the state’d pay f’r rats.” 
Again he wheezed his thin chuckle. ‘‘ Mind 
my father used to say it wasn’t good sense 
to burn a house to git shet of rats, but I 
guess he’d change his tune if he was to see 
that there stack of mine. Must be a thou- 
sand rats in it if there’s one! S’pose the 
state’d pay a dolla’ a head f’r em! Gorry!” 
He paused again and Mr. Bloom, for all his 
reviving terror, could follow the process of 
his meditations; he was multiplying one 
dollar by a thousand rats; again Mr. Bloom 
made, almost subconsciously, a mental note 
for the book. Here, he thought, was crude 
folklore in the making; out of such wistful 
stirrings of primitive imagination all the 
ancient fables must have sprung. To the 


| old simpleton beside the stove a thousand 
| dollars was not a mere sum of money; it 
| was the farthest limit of his capacity to 


envision riches. A stirring of compassion 
softened Mr. Bloom’s contempt; probably 


| the whole earnings of Pa Pibdy’s lifetime 
| wouldn't foot up to much more than the 


imaginary head bounty on those haystack 
rats! 

Ma crossed his vision, dragging her limp. 
He marveled at the blank dullness of her 
face, its look of weariness etched perma- 
nently in deep-bitten lines. Behind that 
tired forehead, scored with horizontal wrin- 
kles from the perpetual, straining lift of her 


| bewildered eyebrows, no thought above the 
| powers of a weary, patient beast could con- 


ceivably be mcving. She lived, Mr. Bloom 
told himself, in hope of bedtime. He almost 
forgot, for the moment, to be afraid, his 
mind intent upon the contrasting values of 
the group. The word “theater,” in the 
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esoteric sense in which such profound think- 
ers as Jeffrey Gruhn delighted to employ it, 
occurred to Mr. Bloom. Vaguely he was 
displeased to find it present here, to dis- 
cover that a veritably Russian quality of 
drama could enact itself in the absurdly in- 
congruous setting of these Yankee hills. It 
was, he felt, bad art on somebody’s part, 
and yet it held him in spite of his share in 
its grim potentialities. 

He saw it, for a little, as a play rather 
than as crude reality: The two dull peas- 
ants, too stupid for even the blind, un- 
reasoning fear that instinct would have 
wakened in cattle; the other two, still and 
watchful, waiting till whim or convenience 
bade them kill or spare, Alfred Bloom him- 
self, between the two groups, as informed as 
the one, as helpless as the other. 

“T guess,’’ said Ma in her tired fashion, 
“T’ll go to bed.” 

Mr. Bloom’s mind snapped back to re- 
alities. He saw the flicker of a glance be- 
tween the strangers, saw the plump man’s 
eye move deliberately to the open doorway 
of the little bedroom, a tiny cubicle parti- 
tioned off, like Mr. Bloom’s, at the end of 
the kitchen. There was an instant of sus 
pense while something was decided in the 
plump man’s mind; breath came back into 
Mr. Bloom’s lungs at the sight of his short 
nod. 

“Don’t let us keep you up,” said the 
smooth voice. The teeth showed for an in- 
stant between the full lips. “Go right 
along.” 

Mr. Bloom watched the door shut be- 
hind her with a sudden stab of envy. If he 
could escape as easily! Even the thin pro- 
tection of a flimsy door seemed infinitely to 
be desired; he’d get away, at least, from the 
steady, watching eyes. He rose, stretching 
his arms and yawning. 

“Turn in myself, if you don’t mind,” he 
said, straining to hold his voice to careless- 
ness. “‘Can’t keep awake much longer.” 

Again he saw the brief flick of the con- 
sulting glance. This time the plump man 
needed no time to reach decision. 

““What’s the burry, brother?’’ The tone 
was almost friendly, but it sent a shiver, 
nevertheless, between Mr. Bloom’s shoul- 
der blades. “Stick around and keep us 
company, won’t you?” 

Mr. Bloom’s knees bent obediently. 
They let him down to the straw cushion of 
the rocker without waiting for instructions 
from his brain. He was wholly sure, now, 
that the robbers suspected him; they 
weren’t going to let him out of their sight 
until they were ready to start for the rail- 
road. Then—he saw the alternatives in two 
flashing visions: Either they’d leave in 
peace, if nothing warned them of the risk, or 
else—he seemed to feel the tearing impact 
of a bullet. They shot you through the 
stomach, these modern yeggs, he’d heard. 
He resisted an impulse to lift his hands in 
futile defense. 

The old man rose and shuffled to the 
woodbox behind the stove. 

“Better build up the fire some ’fore Ma 
gits to sleep,’’ he announced. It seemed to 
Mr. Bloom that talking had strengthened 
the voice. ‘‘ Don’t want to wake her with 
the racket it makes.” 

He piled split sticks in the bend of his 
elbow and, fumbling with his free hand for 
the stove-door latch, let the wood fall 
clumsily to the floor. The plump man 
chuckled as Pa stooped to pick them up. 

““Wake the dead if you always do it that 
way,” he said. Pa was piling the sticks on 
the shelf below the fire box; he laughed 
shrilly at the speech; his hands were clumsy 
with the stove lids and before he had clat- 
tered them back into place above the re- 
plenished fire, the hot closeness of the room 
was sharp with wood smoke. Mr. Bloom 
frowned; it seemed as if he had been suffi- 
ciently uncomfortable before, without the 
sting of smoke to blur his eyes. 

He managed to lean back in his chair, 
counterfeiting a relaxation wholly artificed, 
while Pa’s unloosened tongue clacked on; 
he ventured to let his eyelids droop as if he 
drowsed; below them he could see that both 


(Continued on Page 167) 
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If Cities Service Operated in 
One Community Instead of 3000 


Suchacity would have millions of people initand hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in plants and equipment. 
Within the city great plants would generate 
1,300,000,000 kilowatt hours of electricity, every 
year, and 73,000,000,000 cubic feet of natural and 


manufactured gas would be produced annually. 


In the outskirts of the city would be 4000 oil wells 


These figures spotlight but a few of the remarkable 
points that describe the diversified Cities Service ac- 


tivities, all of which are under unified management. 


Back of Cities Service products stands a $650,000,000 
organization which includes more than 100 public 
utility and petroleum subsidiaries, operating in 32 


states and many foreign countries. From a small 





producing more than 12,000,000 barrels 
of crude oil yearly. There would be 1000 
miles of oil pipe-lines and 7 refineries with 
a capacity of 12,000,000 barrels annually. 
In the railroad yards would be 3000 tank 
cars, and in the harbor a fleet of tank 
ships. Beyond the city would be 1700 











beginning seventeen years ago, it has 
grown to be one of America’s ten largest 


industrial enterprises. 
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Cream, Skin Balm, and Talcum for Men 
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Your Mennen dealer will supply 
you with this big spectal combina- 
tion package of Mennen shaving 
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We want every shaver to know 
the speed and ease of a Mennen 
dermutized shave. We want you to 
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experience the 
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the shaven face, invisible to the eye. 


Get this special combination out- 
fit today. Next time you shave 
check up Mennen on the following 
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Speed: See if Mennen does not 
cut three minutes off your shaving 
time—extra time for another cup 
of coffee—that much more time to 
get on the job. 

Dermutation: Goes to work the 
minute the brush touches your 
face, softening the beard, relaxing 
and leveling the tiny skin peak 
around the base of each and every 
hair, creating a smooth, even sur- 
face over which the blade rings 
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close and clean without a_ nick, 


hitch or scrape. No more soreness. 
No more smarting. And Mennen is 
the original hydrolized lather, super- 
saturated, with a tremendous ca- 
pacity for water absorption. It 
works up a rich, creamy, ever- 
moist lather, even in hard or cold 
water. Never dries on the face. Pro- 
tects against the skin-drying effects 
of hard or alkaline water. No won- 
der Mennen is the favorite from 
Jackson’s Hole to Manhattan. 

Soothing: Five agreeable emol- 
lients in Mennen lather soothe and 
freshen the face, flushing the pores, 
leaving a clean smoothness immedi- 
ately noticeable. 

Get this friend-maker special 
package of Mennen. Dealers have 
a liberal but not unlimited supply 
of this special outfit. 

The early buyer gets this extra 
value in shaving comfort—50 cents. 
The Mennen Company, Newark, 
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Continued from Page 164 

the strangers still watched him. He 
scarcely followed the rambling prattle of 
the old fool by the stove— witless, discon- 
nected talk of stupid things and still more 
stupid people, an endless narrative having 
to do with a horse trade in which, half a 
century ago, Pa had outwitted some con- 
fiding neighbor. The clock on its little shelf 
beside the window beat a solemn, plodding 
obbligato to the drawling chatter; now and 
then the sashes rattled under a sudden 
push of wind and a spurt of snow would 
hiss spitefully against the glass. 

Pa rose in the middle of a sentence to 
pull down the shade of the window behind 
him. 

““Draft keeps blowin’ down my neck,” he 
complained. ‘‘Can’t seem to git these win- 
dows tight-—-come cold weather every 
dratted one of ’em ’ll shrink and leave the 
wind through.”’ Hecreaked across the room 
to the two front windows and drew down 
their shades. Mr. Bloom noticed, with an 
absent, inattentive contempt, that the 
cracked green cambric swung inward at 
each thrusting gust. A fine way to keep out 
drafts! Probably the old man had done 
this very thing a hundred times in every 
winter of his life, without once observing its 
futility. 

He watched the craw! of the clock hands, 
barely aware of the old man’s obstinate 
garrulity. Once, rising to get a drink from 
the water pail, he looked above the rim of 
the tin dipper to find both of the strangers 
sitting up a little straighter, both glances 
fixed upon him with an effect of heightened 
interest. He went back to his chair more 
alarmed than ever; his errand had taken 
him straight toward the shotgun; he had 
stood, as he drank, within easy reach of it. 
Suppose they’d taken it into their heads 
that he’d gone to get it suppose accident- 
ally, he’d moved a hand in its direction! He 
saw the slighter man’s hand come away 
from the pocket of his coat with something 
like a sense of eleventh-hour reprieve. 

Ten o’clock! Five hours more, at least, 
to wait! And at any minute some random 
impulse might prompt that chattering old 
fool to talk about Canastego and the rob- 
bery! He stiffened to renewed attention, 
his nerves on edge; Pibdy was talking, now 
of harmless things enough — the record win- 
ter when the dri‘ts were so deep that he’d 
had to tunnel out to the barns; the other 
one when he and Ma had been snowbound 
for six weeks on end. 

‘“* Apt to happen again this year,”’ he said, 
“if it don’t slack eff pretty soon. Might be 
a month ‘fore we can git down to town. 
Ain’t apt to see nobody, anyhow, for a week 
or so.”’ 

Faint and remote Mr. Bloom heard the 
hooting of a whistle. He saw the two men 
straighten, saw the sinister narrowing of the 
eye which the plump one turned on Pa. 

‘“‘T thought you said there wouldn't be a 
train through before four,’”’ he said. His 
voice was quiet, but it frightened Mr. 
Bloom more effectively for the restraint. 
His anger flared up suddenly toward Pibdy. 
If the old idiot hadn’t been so cocksure that 
the night train wasn’t running they might 
have hurried on as soon as they were warm 
and fed. Now 

‘“‘Guess that’s the snowplow,” 
man was saying placidly. 
open f’r the freight if it is.” 

The plump man moved quickly to the 
door and a thrust of wind swept in as he 


the old 
“Track’ll be 


flung it open—-a wind that carried, beside a 
swirl of snow, a swift, freezing premonition 
of disaster to Mr. Alfred Bloom In the 
rectangle of darkness he was able, mysteri- 
ously, to see through the drive of snow- 
flakes and make out the naked, wind- 
tormented branches of the stunted apple 
trees along the road; it was not the feeble 
extension of the lamplight that made them 
visible; even as the knowledge came home 
to him a slashing inward gust extinguished 
the lamp and the oblong opening of the 
doorway became, instead of a blot of dark- 
ness, a frame of light 

Mr. Bloom stared in dazed fascination at 
the yellow glow upon the tossing branches 
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and the slanting files of snow. The man be- 
side the doorway was dimly visible in the 
reflected light, and at the sight of his face 
Mr. Bloom felt again that sudden, suffo- 
cated impulse to scream. He saw the man 
turn sharply, saw his hand dive to the 
pocket of his coat; his companion stood 
beside him now, so that they blocked the 
doorway. 

““Hadn’t better do nothin’ foolish.” 

The voice was unmistakably that of Mr. 
Pibdy, but it sounded strange in Alfred 
Bloom’s ear; there was in it now a note of 
complacency that was almost sophisticated. 

““Can’t see me,”’ it drawled on, “‘ but I got 
two bar’Is full ’f buckshot pointin’ right at 
the both of you. Couldn’t hardly miss if I 
tried.”’ 

Mr. Bloom saw the figures in the door- 
way stiffen to immobility, heard the voice 
behind him wheeze in its thin, 
chuckle. 

““Wouldn’t do no good to kill me, any- 
how,” said Mr. Pibdy. “‘Ammy Deeter an’ 
his two boys’ll be right out yonder waitin’ 
f’r you to start wallerin’ through the drifts. 
Only got to trail along behind you till the 
snow gits you f’r em.” 

He lifted a frail, quavering shout. Be- 
yond, from somewhere in the storm, came 
an answer, more robust. Breath penetrated 
mercifully to Mr. Bloom’s paralyzed dia- 
phragm. 

“Got ‘em waitin’ f’r you, Ammy—right 
in the door, with their backs toward you. 
Sneak up side of "em, so if I shoot I c’n miss 
you.” 

Something happened at the doorway; 
Mr. Bloom saw it only dimly, aware of 
movement and blurred shadows. A match 
sputtered behind him; the relighted lamp 
revealed the captives, sullenly acquiescent 
in the grip of Ammy Deeter’s two lank sons, 
each of whom, Mr. Bloom observed, had 
possessed himself of a flat, short-barreled 
pistol, precisely such a weapon as Mr. 
3loom’s accurate fancies had forevisioned 
as spitting untidy death in his direction. 
By the mere process of transfer to the mit- 
tened hands that held them now, however, 
these guns had become, in Mr. Bloom’s 
sight, wholly benignant; he regarded them 
with warm, sincere affection, as under their 
suasion the two strangers moved forward 
into the room. 

Behind them, methodically closing the 
door, Mr. Bloom discovered Ma Pibdy, 
a snow-covered patchwork quilt about her 
head and shoulders, her skirts snow-dusted 
to her hips, her eyebrows still arched above 
her spectacles in her fixed look of patient, 
baffled inquiry; a look wearily familiar to 
Mr. Alfred Bloom, but now faintly tem- 
pered by a quality he could not immedi- 
ately identify. 

He stood back, a mere spectator, while 
the three Deeters, employing clothesline 
provided by Ma Pibdy, trussed the two 
prisoners, knee and elbow, with unhurried 
thoroughness. He volunteered, however, 
to count the mass of paper money discov- 
ered in the leather brief case which the 
plump man carried below his overcoat. 
Engaged in this agreeable proceeding he 
gave inattentive ear to debate between Pa 
Pibdy and the Deeter family. 

‘“*Guess you ain’t got no cause to com- 
plain, Ammy, if you git half the ree-ward. 
Sight of money to git paid when you wasn’t 
only figgerin’ on goin’ to a fire.” 

Pa chuckled thinly. ‘‘ Wish’t you’d been 
settin’ here listenin’ while Ma an’ me 
talked it all out, right in front of these here 
fellers, an’ never left "em ketch on!”” He 
regarded the captives with a glance in 
which Mr. Bloom detected an element of 
compassion. “ Wan’t rightly sure Ma knew 
who they was ei 

“Did, though,’’ Ma put in briefly. 

“Kinda thought so,” said Pa, “‘but I 
knew you'd ketch on soon’s I said Dan 
Finch was stayin’ to the old Milsom place.”’ 
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He wheezed his diluted laugh, and his 
bleached eye shifted to Mr. Bloom. “ Dar ( 


Finch’s been wanted f’r murder goin’ on 
ten years, an’ f longed to 
Joe Milsom till Ma an’ me bought it.”’ 
said Ma. 


““Guessed who they was minute I laid eye 


this here farm belor 


“‘Might’ve saved your breath,” 
on ’em. Stands to reason wouldn't nobody 
turn off the Canastego road a night like 
this without they was real anxious to be 
somewheres else!’’ Her voicefound a quer- 
“‘An’ the way you kep’ a-talk- 
in’ about how to git Ammy an’ 
I was real scart they’d ketch on 
you kep’ tellin’ 
fire to the haystack! 
a body could be so simple they 


ulous note 
his boys! 
the way 
meé, over an’ over, to go set 
Don’t seem’s though 
wouldn't 
know you was gittin’ at somethin’.”’ 

“Wan't rightly said Pa mildly 
“Been hearin’ a sight of talk lately, you 
an’ me have. Noticed I git so’s I don’t 
pay attention.”’. His eyes moved again to 
Mr. Bloom. Ma sniffed 

‘Lived with you goin’ on forty-six years 
Guess I know you ain’t the kind’t talks 
when you ain’t got nothin’ 
joined him in his inspection of Mr. Bloom, 
who became aware of a vaguely defensive 
attitude of mind. ‘‘Come real near leavin’ 
‘em vit clean away,”’ she charged. ‘‘ Tellin’ 
"em about the ten o’clock train! If Pa 
hadn’t spoke up real quick the way he done 
they’d ’ve cleared out long 'fore Ammy an’ 
the boys could git here.’ 

“T hoped they'd go,”’ said Mr. Bloom 
“‘T knew they’d kill us all if they thought 
we knew who they were, and I was afraid 
you or Mr. Pibdy might accidentally men- 
tion the robbery. I didn’t know that you'd 
guessed xs 

**Mean to say you never knew what Pa 
was drivin’ at—with all the talkin’ he 


sure,”’ 


99 . 
to say She 


done?”’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Bloom, “ you see 

She clicked her tongue against her teeth 

**Good land!” The exclamation, to Mr 
Bloom's ear, held a quality of wonder 
‘*What’s talk good f’r? Figgered, by what 
I could make out, ’t you was kinda in the 
Ain’t done nothin’ 
you been here, Pa an’ me ain’t, only listen. 
An’ you never even suspicioned what he 
was tellin’ me!”’ 

Mr. Bloom fumbled uncomfortably for 
adequate response, conscious of a singular 


talkin’ business sence 


similarity in the expressions with which all 
five peasants were regarding him. 

Pa Pibdy spared him the need; the old 
man sighed with a note, unmistakably, of 
relief. 

‘““Needn’t fret, Ma,"’ he said 
ain’t ketchin’."’ He stretched his lean arms 
and turned upon the 
complacent 
dolla’s!’" He contemplated the idea at 
leisure. ‘‘ Almighty 
meditated 
‘fore we got any call to take in no more 
boarders, Ma 
Ain't apt to 
spring.” 


‘*Guess it 


prisoners a look of 
possession ‘Five hundred 
sight of money,” he 


‘‘Guess it'll be quite a spell 


Snowin’ like time too 


hear much more talk till 


‘‘Here, at last,’ wrote Mr. Jeffrey Gruhn 
in that issue of the *colyum”’ dedicated 
singly to the review of Dumb Animals 
Gibnitzer & Strofuss, $2.50 here, at last, 
is the American Zola and the American La 
Terre, a novel which effectually 
guts out of the 
fiction in which the great American peasant 
is glozed and glorified to demigodhood 


Here, drawn with a merciless, photographic 


Kicks the 


sop-and slusl school of 


realism that not even the booberei of 
the Bible Belt can misunderstand, Alfred 
Bloom gives us the truth, all of it, and not}! 

ing else about the human cattle who infest 


our hinterland. We see them, for the first 
time, as they are; dumb animals in whom 
the faculty of speech--all that lifts man 


above the level of brute creation—has, 
through slow generations of disuse, been 
rusted out, until, not only brethren of the 


ox in the atrophy of their tongues, these 
debased and degenerate slaves of the soil 
have come to feel the stalled beast’s very 
fear of the human voice, even its dull dis- 
trust and hatred of those in whom its use 
survives!” 
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een Milk 


as you get it~ 





fresh 

When you puncture an ordinary 
milk bottle cap with ice pick, fork 
or other instrument, you actually 
force dust and possiblediseasegerms 
nilk—un- 
doing in asecondallthe precautions 
your dairyman has taken to supply 
milk that is pure and wholesome! 
Progressive milk dealers and dairymen 


everywhere now eliminate this risk of con- 


PERFECTION 


, 
through the cap and Into the 


tamination by using the 


PULL AND HINGE CAP, which need 
never be punctured or rémoved from the 
bottle \ slig t pull on the tab opens the 
hinged flap halfway for pouring i gentle 
pressure returns it to position and keeps 
th ttle tightly sealed until completely emp 
tied. No splash, no waste of top cream 


r 
and no loss of flavor, because the milk’ is 
never left exposed! 
If your dairyman or dealer is not one of 
PERFECTION 


AP, let us send youa 


those who now use the 
PULL AND HINGE ¢ 
month's supply FREE. Once you've found 
how convenient and sanitary this modern 
urge vour dealer to 


Mail the coupon below. 


ERFECTION 


PULL aud HINGE CAP 
CAmonths supply 


Free 


cap ts you'll quickly 


1dopt it too 






Note how a genile 
pull on the tab- 
made so you can 
easily slip your 
thumb nail under it 
—opensthe hinged 
flap for pouring. 
Thisisa distinctive 
feature of this cap 
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WN the laboratories of radio 
I engineers, you will find YALE 
A. Batteries in service. Their 
steady, uninterrupted deliverance 
of power, day in and day out, per- 
mits these engineers to devote 
their energy to the research, the “VG (poten 
creative work, they are doing.... 
They know that their YALE Bat- 


teries function faithfully. 


You will find YALE Batteries in 
the homes of millions of radio 
fans who, like radio engineers, 
also demand perfect performance. 
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YALE BATTERIES 


cost less per radio hour! 


And YALE Batteries have another 
advantage. . . . They cost less per 
radio hour. For, during idle 
hours, they recuperate much of 
the energy consumed while in use. 
That is why they last longer — 
why they deliver a premium of 
steady, vigorous radio energy. 


For efficiency — for economy — 
hook up with YALE! 


Yale makes every type of "A”, "B” and"C”’ 
Battery. Your dealer will recommend 
the correct one for your set. 


YALE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Chicago BROOKLYN, N.Y. San Francisco 
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Continued from Page 13 


“I’m afraid we are,” said Ted. ‘“ You 
are going to take the tractor away, and I 
suppose they will foreclose the farm mort- 
gage in the spring.. Then Anne and I will 
have to go back to Chicago, and I'll prob- 
ably have to work about five years in some 
filthy office before we can save enough to 
come back here and try again.” 

“So you aren’t completely discouraged 
with farming?” 

“I should say not,” spoke up Anne. 
“We've been happier here than ever be- 
fore in our lives. We are both crazy about 
the country, and we think it is the only 
place to bring up children. You see, we 
hope—that is, we think—I mean, we ex- 
pect that next summer we will have—that 
is, there will be an addition—there will be 
three of us.” 

I have put in all the above dashes to in- 
dicate hesitation, so you can see that Anne 
is really a very nice, old-fashioned kind of 
girl, and is properly somewhat reluctant 
to discuss these delicate subjects—even 
with such a friend of the family as I have 
become. 

After I had congratulated them on the 
coming event, I tactfully changed the sub- 
ject by asking if I could see the tractor. 

“Sure,” said Ted. ‘Old Betsey—that’s 
what we have christened her—is right out 
in the barn.” He lit a lantern, and Anne 
and I followed him out. 

I was pleased to see that Betsey was in 
fine condition—as bright and shiny as the 
day she left the factory. Ted and Anne 
both seemed very proud of her, and it filled 
me with sorrow to think that I was about 
to take this beautiful machine away from 
these two excellent people. After we had 
finished looking over the tractor we re- 
turned to the house and Anne showed me 
up to my room. Since then I have been 
writing this report, which I will mail as soon 
as I get a chance. 

I have made a very full report of the 
situation here, so you can see just what sort 
of a problem I am up against. And I wish 
to point out that you did very well in send- 
ing a hard-boiled bozo like myself to handle 
things. If you had sent a soft-hearted, sen- 
timental guy, he would have been so over- 
come at seeing such nice young people as 
Ted and Anne in such a hard fix, that he 
would have let them hang onto their tractor 
whether they paid for it or not. This would 
have been very wrong, as it would have 
made them into dead beats and would have 
left the company holding the sack. 

On the other hand, I must admit that I 
rather hate to take the tractor away. I 
always try to look at things from all points 
of view, and it occurs to me that it is not 
good for the reputation of the Farmers’ 
Friend Tractor Company to have it known 
that an Earthworm owner had gone busted 
because he could not find enough profitable 
work for his machine todo. The problem as 
I see it is to find some way by which the 
Beekmans can get hold of enough money 
to climb out of their financial hole and keep 
their tractor. At present it does not look 
as if there was any way to do this. But if 
there is a way, you may be sure that Alex- 
ander Botts will find it. 

I will now go to bed, and while I am 
asleep I will let my subconscious mind 
tackle this problem. And tomorrow morn- 
ing, when I am rested and refreshed from 
my long waddle through the snow, it is my 
intention to start things moving around 
here, and stir things up in such a way as to 
get some real results. 

Very truly yours, 
ALEXANDER BOTTs. 


FARMERS’ FRIEND TRACTOR COMPANY 
SALESMAN’S DAILY REPORT 
DATE: JANUARY 6, 1921, 9 P.M. 
WRITTEN FROM: THE BEEKMAN FARM. 
WRITTEN BY: ALEXANDER BOTTs. 


It gives me great pleasure to report that 
I have put in a very busy day, and have 


made a good start toward bringing matters 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 

You will remember that last night the 
prospects looked very gloomy indeed. Here 
were these two excellent young people on 
the way to losing their tractor and their 
farm. Here was the entire countryside 
presenting the most disheartening picture; 
all the roads blocked with snow, all the 
automobiles put up for the winter, and all 
the merchants of Centerville so snow-bound 
that they had practically no business at all 
Everything seemed all wrong. 

3ut when I sprang from my bed bright 
and early this morning, my heart was full 
of joy and hope. For, just like an inspira- 
tion, there had come into my mind a 
scheme for doing away with all this sorrow 
and grief. 

The scheme was simple but magnificent. 
The chief thing that the inhabitants of this 
benighted land need is to have the snow 
plowed off their roads. The chief thing that 
these splendid Beekman children need is a 
good paying job for their tractor. The an- 
swer is self-evident. 

As soon as I could get into my clothes, I 
rushed downstairs. “‘Ted,’’ I yelled, “‘it is 
all settled! We are going into the snow- 
plowing business.” 

““How do you mean?”’ he asked. 

““We are going to put a snowplow on Old 
Betsey’s nose, and we are going to plow 
the roads, and we will make all kinds of 
money.” 

Who is going to pay us? 

‘“‘The county road commissioners.” 

“T doubt if they will,” said Ted. “I 
made a proposition to them last fall that I 
would keep the roads cleared for them this 
winter. But they said it wouldn’t be prac- 
tical; they never had done it, and they 
didn’t intend to do it.”’ 

“That’s what they think now,” I said. 
“But wait till they see what sort of work 
we can do. We will plow the main road all 
the way from Centerville to this town of 
White Creek free of charge. And when they 
see how good it is they will give us a regular 
job.” 

“T tried to talk them into it last fall,’’ 
said Ted, ‘“‘but they are too stubborn and 
set in their ways.” 

“Wait till I get after them,” I said. 
‘“‘With a sample of our work to show them 
and a flow of language such as I have got, 
they will soon be eating out of our hand.” 

“I’m not so sure about that,” said Ted, 
“but I would just as soon try.” 

So, immediately after an excellent break- 
fast —which proved once more that Anne is 
a swell cook—I started things moving in 
my usual energetic fashion. With Ted and 
Anne to help me, I gathered together a lot 
of timbers and planks from around the 
barn. Then we all worked fast and furious, 
and by noon we had a rough, but large and 
imposing locomotive-type snowplow rigged 
up on the front of Old Betsey. We filled the 
old lady up with gas and oil from the filling 
station, after which we had lunch. As I 
said before, this little girl Anne certainly 
understands the art of cooking. 

After lunch Ted cranked up, and we 
both <!imbed aboard and started. The 
grousers on the tracks gave us splendid 
traction and, as Ted had taken very good 
care oj v:.> motor, we had all the power we 
needed. W- nosed our way through a tre- 
mendous drift in front of the barn, swung 
out into the roac, and opened her up wide, 
while Anne waved encouragement from 
the front porch. The snowplow worked to 
perfection —great mountains of snow rolled 
off to the right and left—and with the 
motor roaring like an airplane, we moved 
majestically forward at three miles a 
10ur in the direction of White Creek. 

As this was strictly a money-making 
venture, I was determined to pick up as 
much on the side as I could. Consequently 
I stopped opposite the first farmhouse I 
came to and floundered through the drift 
up to the door. An old man with a beard 
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answered my knock, and I asked him if he 
would like to have his driveway plowed 
back as far as the barn. 

“‘The main road is going to be plowed 
all the way from Centerville to White 
Creek,” I explained, “‘and if you have your 
driveway plowed also, you can take your 
car out and drive to town just as easy as if 
it was summertime.” 

“‘Tt’s a fine idea,”’ said the old man. ‘“‘Go 
ahead and plow her out.” 

“‘The charges,” I said, ‘will be ten dol- 
lars. Just slip me the cash and the work 
will be done in the twinkling of an eye.” 

“Ten dollars!’’ said the old man. “I 
should say not. I’d rather shovel it myself.”’ 

“Very well,”’ I said. ‘‘Good-by.” 

The old man shut the door, and I returned 
to the tractor. As I am quick at sizing up a 
situation, I soon came to the conclusion 
that ten dollars was perhaps a little too 
much to ask. Consequently I quoted a 
price of five smackers at the next farm- 
house. But even this seemed to be more 
than they cared to pay. So at successive 
houses I dropped down to four, three, two, 
and finally one dollar. At this last price I 
picked up jobs from about half the people 
interviewed. 

This stopping at each house delayed us a 
good deal, so it was five o’clock in the after- 
noon, and already getting dark, when we 
arrived at White Creek. Accordingly, after 
I had dropped my yesterday’s report into a 
mail box, we turned around, put the ma- 
chine in high, and came clattering back 
along that beautifully plowed road as fast 
as we could—arriving at the Beekman 
place at about eight o’clock. 

I had no use for my snowshoes on this 
trip, but as the weather was distinctly cool, 
my newly purchased Arctic garments, in- 
cluding the red flannels, were all that saved 
me from freezing to death. I mention this 
fact so that you may recognize my wisdom 
in buying these articles, and so that it will 
be easy for you to O. K. the expense ac- 
count on which I have charged them. 

Upon arriving at the house we were 
warmly welcomed by Anne. That girl has 
one of the most attractive smiles I have 
ever seen, and she also puts out a wonder- 
ful meal of victuals. 

On counting up the money we had made 
by plowing driveways, I found we had fif- 
teen dollars—just about enough to pay for 
the gas and oil. 

‘“But we haven’t really made expenses,” 
I said. ‘‘We ought to figure about ten dol- 
‘ars a day for interest and depreciation on 
the machine, and quite a bit more than that 
to pay us for our valuable time.” 

“Yes,” said Ted. ‘‘Considering that 
this machine will do the work of eighteen 
or twenty horses, we ought to get at least 
fifty dollars a day. And at that price we 
would really be making money.” 

“Right you are,” I said, ‘‘and I figure 
that the amount of plowing we can doina 
day ought to be worth at least a hundred 
dollars a day to the inhabitants of this 
snow-infested region. Consequently,” I 
went on, ‘“‘we will clear the road to Center- 
ville tomorrow, and we will put it up to 
the county commissioners that it is their 
duty to pay us that much for our services. 
One hundred dollars a day, or, if they pre- 
fer, three dollars and a half a running mile.” 

“‘T hope you can convince them,” said Ted. 

“Trust me,”’ I replied. ‘‘I am one of the 
best little old talkers in the whole United 
States. As a persuader, I am good, and I 
admit it myself.” 

With these words I came up to my room, 
and now that I have finished my daily re- 
port I will retire with high hopes for the 
morrow. Yours enthusiastically, 

ALEXANDER Botts. 


FARMERS’ FRIEND TRACTOR COMPANY 
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It gives me great pleasure to report that 
the day’s activities are proceeding in an 
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unusually auspicious manner. Bright and 
early, after a really swell breakfast, Ted 
and I went out and twisted Betsey’s tail. 
As was to be expected, she started up with 
a beautiful roar. Waving good-by to Anne, 
we swung out into the road and headed 
for Centerville. On the way we collected 
twenty dollars for plowing out driveways, 
arriving in town at about eleven o'clock. 

On this trip I did the driving myself, and 
it is lucky that this was the case, as we 
very nearly had a serious accident which 
was only averted by my coolness and skill. 
This near accident was caused by the fact 
that the weather was not as cold as yester- 
day, so that, after we had driven about a 
mile, my Arctic garments began to be a 
little too warm. This warmth, in conjunc- 
tion with the somewhat rough, woolly 
texture of my red flannels, produced a 
condition which made it absolutely neces- 
sary for me to twist about in my seat and 
scratch various parts of my person. 

While I was reaching with my left hand 
for a point on my right shoulder blade, and 
while, as a consequence, my eyes wandered 
momentarily from the road, there came a 
sudden, sickening crash. Quick as a wink I 
grabbed the levers, stopped the tractor, 
and then backed up a few yards. A single 
glance of my practiced eye told me what 
had occurred: The machine had veered to 
the side and had run into the railing of a 
concrete bridge over which we chanced to 
be passing at the time. Had I been a less 
skillful driver, or had I waited one-tenth 
of a second more before stopping, we would 
have gone right on through the railing and 
dropped to the frozen surface of a stream 
twenty feet below. As it was I escaped 
with no damage at all to the tractor or the 
sturdy plow, and without knocking off 
more than about fifteen feet of the concrete 
railing. 

When we got to Centerville we were most 
fortunate in finding the county road com- 
missioners gathered at their regular monthly 
meeting. I at once introduced myself, ex- 
plained what I had been doing, and per- 
suaded them all to come out and look at 
the tractor and the results of the plowing. 
I then brought them back to the court- 
house and offered to plow as many of the 
county roads as they wanted for a flat 
price of one hundred dollars a day or three 
dollars and a half a running mile. 

As they seemed a little hesitant I started 
in and made one of the finest orations I 
have ever put across. I compared the 
paltry three d-'lars and a half that I would 
charge with the hundreds of dollars it 
would cost to shovel a mile of road through 
these drifts by hand. I told them that a 
plowed road would dry out so quickly in 
the spring and be in such good condition 
that the plowing would pay for itself ten 
times over by saving’ most of the spring 
road scraping. I pointed out the tremen- 
dous loss suffered by the merchants of the 
town through the inability of the farmers 
to come in and do their trading when the 
roads were impassable. 

And after going into these and other 
economic aspects of the case with great 
thoroughness, I concluded with a tremen- 
dous emotional appeal on sentimental and 
humanitarian grounds. In the choicest 
English at my command, and with many 
graceful gestures, I pictured the case of a 
beautiful child taken suddenly ill in a farm- 
house far out on one of those snow-blocked 
roads. I pictured the weeping mother and 
the desperate attempts of the father to 
telephone the doctor. In vain! For the 
telephone wires are down, and owing to the 
condition of the roads, it is impossible to 
repair them. Furthermore, even if a 
message could be sent to town, the doctor 
would not be able to make his way out to 
the farm through the terrific drifts that 
block the way. I then pictured the heroi 
father rushing out into the storm and the 
night to seek help in this great emergency 
But again in vain! For the father freezes 
to death in a great snowdrift, while his 
beloved little one perishes for lack of props 
medical attention. 


(Continued on Page 172 
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Continued from Page 170 

“But if the roads had been plowed,” I 
said, ‘‘the father could have telephoned, 
the doctor could have sped out in his high- 
powered car, and two precious lives would 
have been saved.” 

As I finished this recital I was practically 

, tears, and I noticed that several of the 
commissioners were using their handker- 
The chairman said he was much 
impressed, and requested me to withdraw 
while they deliberated. 

I accordingly took Ted over to the Cen- 
terville Hotel, where we have had a dinner 
that was not so good, and where I have 
been writing this report. As it is now mail 
time, I will close, and in my next com- 
munication I expect to report that Mr. Ted 
Beekman has started to make so much 
money that we need have no further worry 
about the payment of his notes. And thus 
will come to a close another brilliant 
chapter in the record of my services to the 
Farmers’ Friend Tractor Company. 

Cordia!ly yours, 
ALEXANDER Botts. 


thiefs. 
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It gives me great pain to report that a 
train of distressing circumstances entirely 
outside my control has for the moment de- 
layed my activities in this region. I will 
explain exactly what has occurred, so that 
you can appreciate what I am up against 
and see that the present regrettable situa- 
tion is not in any way my fault. 

The first unfortunate incident was the 
almost incredible action of the road com- 
missioners. You will scarcely believe me 
when I tell you this, but it is, nevertheless, a 
fact that these men—after listening to my 
masterly address, which had them all prac- 
tically in tears—proceeded to put away 
their handkerchiefs and unanimously vote 
against spending any of the county money 
on such an unheard-of activity as plowing 
the roads. 

By the time Ted and I called at the 
courthouse the commissioners had already 
adjourned and gone home, and there was 
nobody there except the county clerk, who 
told us this shocking news. He further in- 
formed us that the commissioners had in 
some way been informed that we had 
knocked off fifteen feet of railing from the 
bridge outside of town. And they had 
directed the county clerk to hand Ted a bill 
for two hundred dollars to cover the cost of 
repairs. 

This last unkindest cut of all was almost 
more than I could bear. But I never 
faltered. I decided to save what I could 
from the wreck of our lost hopes. 

“Let us drive Betsey back to your 
house,” I said. “‘Then you can give me 
that eight hundred dollars before these 
worthless commissioners get hold of any of 
it, and I will see that you are allowed to 
keep your tractor till spring. As soon as 
the weather opens up you may be able to 
get enough work for the machine to pay 
the rest you owe. It is a slender hope, but 
all we have.” 

Ted at once agreed to this proposition, 
so we drove back to the farm, where Anne 
greeted us with a glad, happy smile, and 
reported that the filling station had been 
doing a rushing business. Apparently the 
news that we had cleared the road had 
spread rapidly; people had got out their 
the motor bus had started running; 
and Anne had sold twenty-eight dollars’ 
worth of § 


cars; 


gasoline and oil. 

But our joy at this news was short-lived, 
for Anne proceeded to tell us that there had 
been other visitors besides the customers 
for gasoline. The man who owns the 
mortgage on the farm had had so little 
sense of decency that he had actually taken 
advantage of our snowplowing and come 
out in his flivver to demand a payment of 
five hundred dollars which was a month 
overdue. Furthermore, the manager of the 
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oil company had had the bad taste to ap- 
pear with a demand for two hundred dollars 
due him since last fall for gas and oil. And 
poor Anne, although she is a splendid girl, a 
swell cook, a dutiful wife, and—will be 
next summer—a loving mother, seems to 
have no business sense at all. She had 
actually signed checks to pay both of these 
bills, so that the eight hundred dollars bank 
balance was now reduced to one hundred. 

This was a stunning blow, but I could 
not very well bawl out Anne about it, as I 
had already refused this eight hundred 
dollars when I first came, on the ground 
that I would take a thousand or nothing. 
And Anne, in her innocence, had supposed 
that I really meant it. 

The whole deplorable incident proves 
what I have always contended—that there 
ought to be a law against this insidious 
modern practice of husbands keeping their 
money in a joint account and letting their 
wives have a check book. 

Ted offered me the remaining hundred, 
and remarked that if I wanted it I had 
better take it at once, as there would prob- 
ably be other bill collectors after it first 
thing in the morning. I said I would think 
it over. After carefully pondering the 
situation, however, I finally came to the 
conclusion that it would be useless for me 
to take this paltry hundred berries. If 
these people could not even make a decent 
start toward paying for their tractor, the 
most merciful course would be to end 
the agony as soon as possible and take the 
machine away from them. But as it was 
getting late, and as there was no way to get 
back to town, I resolvef to take no action 
for the moment. I accordingly partook of 
an excellent supper, hiding my dreary 
thoughts under a jovial exterior, and cheer- 
ing up poor old Ted and Anne with an en- 
tirely new bunch of Swedish wise cracks. 

I have now come up to my room, where 
I have been writing this report. And to- 
morrow morning, although I hate to do it 
worse than anything I have ever done in 
my life, I will take possession of that tractor 
like the hard-boiled bozo that I am. 

Yours, 
ALEXANDER BOorTTs. 


FARMERS’ FRIEND TRACTOR COMPANY 
SALESMAN’S DAILY REPORT 
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Well, I have been hard-boiled. I have 
carried this matter through to a conclusion, 
and I am leaving for Chicago on the noon 
train. When I relate exactly what has oc- 
curred, you will see that I have done my 
duty, and done it pretty damn well, if I do 
say so myself. 

Bright and early this morning I went 
downstairs all ready to announce that I was 
taking the tractor away. But Ted and 
Anne greeted me so cordially that I decided 
it would be better to wait until after break- 


fast. And by the time I had finished this 
meal—which was as usual most excellently 
cooked—I felt in such a kindly frame of 


mind that I decided to wait a little longer. 
Consequently, leaving Ted and Anne in the 
kitchen, I walked into the front parlor and 
spent about five minutes scowling at my- 
self in a mirror so as to get worked up into 
a mean state of mind. 

About the time I had completed this ex- 
ercise and got myself all ready for some real 
dirty work, but before I had had a chance 
to go back and start in on Ted and Anne, I 
chanced to glance through the window. A 
luxurious motor car had stopped just out- 
side, and a large and important-looking 
man in a tremendous, expensive fur coat 
was coming up to the house. I promptly 
opened the door, and he asked to see Mr. 
Edward Beekman. As I was-—as I have 
explained-—in a hostile frame of mind, I 
lost no time in telling him exactly what 
I thought of him. 

“You dirty bill collectors make me sick 
and tired,’’ I said. ‘“‘Why can’t you leave 
these poor people alone? Isn’t it enough 
that you are already lousy with wealth? | 
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Look at your elegant car! Look at your 
disgustingly expensive Think of the 
money probably extorted from 
widows and orphans! Then think of these 
two splendid young people you are hound- 
ing, and if there is a spark of decency left 
within you, your fat face will be suffused 
with a blush of shame!” 

I have repeated exactly what I said, so 
that you can see I am still one of the best 
talkers in your whole organization—a 
though in this particular instance it appears 
that I did not know what I was talking 
about. 

The man in the fur coat appeared some- 
what taken aback. ‘Let me explain,” he 
‘Let me explain.” 

I replied, ‘but 


coat! 


you have 


said. 
‘Very well,” 

snappy.” 
‘My name 


make it 


Westerville,” he 
said. ‘I am the president of the Centra! 
Wisconsin Autobus Company, and I wish 
to hire Mr. Beekman to do some snow- 
plowing for me.” 

“Step inside, Mr. Westerville,” I said. 

He entered and took the chair I offered. 
Ted and Anne came in from the kitchen at 
this moment, but I motioned them to keep 
out of the discussion. 

‘I am Mr. Beekman’s partner, Mr. 
Westerville,” I said, “and I am the guy you 
talk business with.’ 

I sat down, and he explained that he ran 
five hundred miles of bus lines, covering a 
good portion of the state, and that he 
suffered tremendous losses when the roads 
were blocked. The snow Wisconsin, he 
said, was too heavy for horse-drawn plows 
and for plows on trucks and busses. He 
had never heard of the Earthworm tractor 
but since he had seen the work we 
had done, he was convinced it was the only 
thing for him. He had tried to get the 
state and county commissioners to buy 
some of the machines, but he had had no 
luck, so he had decided it would pay him to 
do the plowing himself. 

He had tried to buy an Earthworm, but 
the dealer in Chicago had wired that he 
couldn’t promise delivery for several weeks. 
He wanted action at once—he was losing 
money every day—and he wanted to buy 
Mr. Beekman’s tractor or else hire him to 
plow out the roads. 

While Mr. Westerville was explaining 
these things I was watching him very nar- 
rowly, and as I am a wonderful judge of 
men, I detected that my aggressive greeting 
had forced him into a somewhat apologetic 
frame of mind. His manner betrayed that 
he actually thought we would be doing him 
a great favor to work for him. I at once 
decided that it would be just as easy—-now 
that I had started the day as a hard- 
boiled bozo—to keep on the same way. I 
recalled the words of General Hines in the 
Battle of the Argonne: ‘‘ Now is the time 
to strike, and strike hard.” 

‘I am sorry, Mr. Westerville,”’ I said 
coldly, ‘‘but the tractor is not for sale. 
Furthermore, we have taken a contract to 
haul logs for the Eureka Wooden Box, 
Barrel, Kitchen Cabinet and Furniture 
Manufacturing Corporation up in the 
northern part of the state. If we are be- 
hindhand in this work we will forfeit a 


is George 


before, 
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bond of one thousand dollars wi we 


have posted with them So that 


, 


Kindly close the door as t 


Note 


you go ou 


Perhaps I should explair 


that, as 
far as I know, there is no such company a 
the Eureka Wooden Box, Barrel, Kitchen 
Cabinet and Furniture Manufacturing 
Corporation. But I thought that as long as 


I was evolving a name, it might as well bea 
good one. 
For a moment 


Westerville might 


I was afraid that Mr 


actually go out— closing 


the door as I had suggested — but such was 
not the case He hecame even more 
apologetic and pleading than before. He 


stated that he 
plowing done 

But as I contemplated that elegar 
coat and figured on the money it must 
cost, I became more and more disagreeable 
And when I finally yielded, I wrote out and 
made him sign one of the prettiest little 
contracts I have ever seen. 

It provided that Ted was to hire extra 
operators, and run shifts, so that he 
could plow day and night and get over the 
whole five hundred miles of bus lines in 
something like a week. Payment was to 
be made every Saturday night at the rate of 
six dollars a running mile—which was not 
so bad, in view of the fact that the day 
would have been glad to get 
three and a half from the county com- 
missioners. Furthermore, the contract was 
to be in force two years—-Ted to plow the 
roads after every snowfall exceeding six 
inches in depth, U. S. Weather Bureau 
figures. And in addition to all other pay- 
ments, Mr. Westerville was to give us at 
once his check for one thousand dollars, as 
a bonus to cover the bond to the Eureka 
Wooden Box, Barrel, Kitchen Cabinet and 
Furniture Manufacturing Corporation. 

When Mr. Westerville read this contract 
he let out a faint groan. But I pointed out 
that his increased profits would more than 
cover his payments to us; and I further 
cheered him up by telling him that out of 
pure wouldn’t charge him 
anything for the thirty miles we had plowed 
already; and he finally signed the con- 
tract and the thousand-dollar check like a 
man. 

After he had 


absolutely must have this 


three 


before we 


generosity we 


gone Ted indorsed the 
check over to me, so he is now all paid up to 
date. As he will take in about three 
thousand dollars on this first plowing; as 
there will undoubtedly be other snowstorms 
both this year an d next; 

filling station is now doing 
he will have no trouble in paying the two 
thousand dollars which he still owes on Old 
Betsey. 

It is now time to leave for the railroad 
station, so I will not be able to go 
greater detail regarding the 
resourcefulness I have displayed in handling 
this little collection affair. In conclusion 
I wish to state that I am leaving these two 
splendid young people in the 
spirits, and I may add that they have 
quietly informed me that they hope it wil 
be a boy, so that it can bear the brave 
name of Alexander Botts Beekman 
-roudly yours, 
ALEXANDER 


and as the gas soline 
ya brisk business, 
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energy and 


Botts 
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A Scene ysanae the Bridte Path of the Iroquois Hunt, Lexington, Ky. 
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Enduring Greasure 


RAISEDas they are for accuracy, 

Colonial Clocks are infinitely more 
than faithful timekeepers. In the for- 
tunate homes where you find them, 
Colonial Clocks are cherished for their 
beauty, their soothing chimes, but most 
of all for their increasing hold on one’s 
affections. Treasure-like, a Colonial 
Clock is of enduring worth, prized the 
more highly from generation to genera- 
tion. Such a clock has been built for 
you in the size and style you want. You 
can buy it with the assurance that time 
but serves to increase its value. Inside 
the door you'll find the voucher for 
the ultimate in clock-making art—a 


“Colonial” name plate. 


All Colonial Clocks Are Famed 
for their /mported Movements and 
Solid Honduras Mahogany Cases 
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GETTING ON IN THE WORLD 


(Continued from Page 42) 


go about the strange business of making 
money. Thus I was left entirely upon my 
own resources. 

In the process of rebuilding, new furni- 
ture and fixtures were in demand. So were 
delivery wagons. I made the most of both 
demands, and saved my money. In driving 
through the devastated streets with my 
load, I had to stop every now and then to 
take a cinder out of my eye. Other drivers 
were doing the same thing. The air was 
thick with the dust of charred buildings— 
another opportunity to give people what 
they needed. Why not sell goggles? They 
would be even more in demand than the 
delivery of baggage, furniture and fixtures. 
They were. At first I experimented with 
only a dozen goggles. They cost me twelve 
and a half cents apiece and I sold them for 
twenty-five. My first day on the busiest 
corner in Chicago netted me exactly twelve 
and a half dollars. I was happy beyond 
words. 

If there were only more of me, I thought, 
to stand on other corners and sell goggles, 
think of the money I could turn over each 
night! 

Inside of two days ten little boys were 
stationed on ten busy corners selling gog- 
gles for me. I bought the goggles by the 
gross now, and delivered them in my 
wagon. Several times during the day I 
would go around and collect the money so 
that I could buy more goggles. Billy was 
a godsend in those days of the harassed 
jobber. 

I paid the boys a nickel for each pair 
they sold. It was not long before they all 
decided to go into business for themselves 
and make twelve and a half cents a pair 
instead of only five. 

In two weeks almost every driver was 
wearing huge goggles and the air had 
cleared considerably. 

Again I faced the problem of finding a 
job. Newsboys were then buying their 
papers at five cents a copy and selling them 
for ten or fifteen cents—depending upon 
the salesmanship of the boy. -A fair profit, 
and not to be overlooked! Again I became 
a producer; but not for long. The boys 
went on a strike, demanding their papers 
at three cents a copy instead of five. I did 
not have time to strike. I continued selling 
papers. Furthermore, it seemed logical 
that if the price was cut for us, we, in turn, 
would be forced to cut the resale price. 
Then our margin would be less than before. 
One afternoon while I was in the midst of 
such meditations my papers were snatched 
from under my arm, tossed into the gutter, 
and I after them. 

The newsies had won their battle and 
lost it—that is, they could buy their papers 
at three cents, but the public immediately 
refused to pay more than five. 

There was nothing for me to do but go 
back to old Billy. This time we haunted 
the auction houses. Billy would wait pa- 
tiently outside, while I picked up a bar- 
gain here and there. Sometimes it would be 
a case of soap or a gross of canned goods, 
but more often it would befurniture. Every- 
thing was loaded into the wagon, and either 
sold again at other auction houses, or from 
the sidewalk in front of our store—father 
having passed away soon after the fire—or 
from the wagon itself. It was at these auc- 
tions that I unconsciously gained a knowl- 
edge of furniture values, a knowledge which 
finally led me into that business. 

Now not all of these jobs which I went 
through were turning points in my life. 
There was only one turning point which I 
recognize, and that was the Chicago fire, 
which turned my life out of its natural 
course. It was the privation it caused which 
set me thinking; a privation which planted 
that age-old reasoning in the mind of a child: 
Do something people actually need done. 
Don’t waste your time trying to make them 
need the thing you have to sell. And 
whether I was hauling débris or selling 
goggles, I was always doing the thing people 


needed done, and doing it at a profit. That 
is the practical philosophy which grew out 
of the ashes of the Chicago fire; a philos- 
ophy which led me out of one job into an- 
other until finally it dropped me on the 
doorstep of the furniture business. 

It happened one day that I told a furni- 
ture dealer who frequented the auction 
houses with me that I would like to sell 
furniture for him. He named a nominal 
figure for a salary, and on the following day 
I entered his store on Fifth Avenue as a 
furniture salesman—not the Fifth Avenue 
of New York, but the Fifth Avenue of 
Chicago, which was a very different thing. 

It was here that I grew to love furniture, 
in the same way that some people love old 
china or foreign coins or books or machines. 
I loved furniture to the extent that I wanted 
a store of my own so that I could buy my 
own pieces. A bold desire, after two bank 
failures had wiped out most of my small 
savings of the past fivé years. A bold de- 
sire, with $300 and only eighteen years to 
my credit—not eighteen years of business 
experience, you understand, but eighteen 
years of life. However, I knew that some- 
where, walking the streets of Chicago, was 
aman as eager to strike the trail for him- 
self as I. There was, indeed. And more to 
his credit, he had $5001! 

The little store we finally established 
grew and prospered beyond our wildest ex- 
pectations. I became daring in my moves 
so daring that my partner felt uneasy, and 
offered to sell out to me for $22,000 only a 
few years after we had organized. The 
daring stroke which agitated him was a 
suggestion that we rent the entire structure 
on the corner of Randolph Street and Fifth 
Avenue, in which we then had but a small 
store. 

It was probably eight or ten years after 
this move that the opportunity came for 
me to rent a large building on Wabash 
Avenue. This proposition was even more 
risky than the first. In fact, the company 
which had just vacated the building had 
suffered considerable financial strain. At 
that time grass and dandelions grew up 
between the cracks of the sidewalk on 
Wabash. Anybody who expected to do 
business in such a rural atmosphere—a 
full block away from State Street —was 
simply defying all the gods of common 
sense. 

Well, the gods accepted the challenge, 
and it was a long war; for no sooner was 
my reorganized company established in 
the new building, among the grass and 
dandelions, than along came the panic of 
1893. The bank was carrying us. It had 
loaned us $100,000. I felt none too easy. 
Neither did the banker. 

It was during this panic more than ever 
that I needed my old philosophy. It be- 
came the very tool of my business. I in- 
sisted, to encourage myself, that people 
still needed furniture, but since they could 
only afford the essentials, I would buy only 
the essentials. From 1893 until 1896, we 
lost money heavily and consistently. Our 
bank account showed $234,000 against us. 
And then, in 1897, the first figures in black 
ink! We made exactly $11,000. Never 
even when we reached six figures—has a 
year’s profit seemed more fabulous! 

Now this last move is not told with a 
view to belittling the conservative. It is 
told with the view of making you stick to 
your convictions and your original plans 
when you know they are sound. They may 
take you through the regulation fire and 
brimstone—in fact, they always do—but 
after fifty-six years of business, I can say 
to you, with the emphasis of my own expe- 
rience: If you believe your plan is right, see 
it through. Conquer opposition as relent- 
lessly as the Chicago fire conquered every 
object in its path. And just as a new and 
greater Chicago rose out of the ashes, so a 
greater realization of your dreams will rise 
out of the ashes of your failures. 

ALEXANDER H. REVELL. 


September 24, 1927 
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Clarence Chamberlin says: 
“T have worn an Aero-Jack on 
some of myrecent flights and find 
it a sturdy, serviceable jacket 
for all kinds of weather. It is a 
wonderful protection against 
wind and rain, haskept me com- 
fortable at all times.” 


Aero-Jack is made of the new fabric, 
Aerosuede, which is the closest thing 
to a duck’s back yet devised. Its 
satiny outside surface sheds rain, 
snow and sleet like a duck’s back, 
and stops wind like a wall. The in- 
side is soft, fleecy cloth for added 
warmth and comfort. 

Aero-Jack will keep you snug, warm 
and dry in all possible weather con- 
ditions. And when the sun comes 
out again, Aero-Jack is as jauntily 
stylish as ever. 

Aero-Jack is made for men, women, boys 
and girls. It comes in red, blue, grey, tan and 
green with knitted or corduroy collar and snug 
fitting elastic waist-band. Aero-Jack is fully 
guaranteed -—-look for the Aeroplane guaran 
tee tag. Boys’ and Girls’ Sizes $3.50. Men's 
$5.00. 


FRE 7 Send for ‘‘Famous Aeroplansg 
~*~ Flights’ and Flying Aeroplane 
booklet (it flies as it opens). 
Ask your dealer for Aero-Jack 
—if he hasn’t them, write us. 


and Women's Sizes 





The »X" all weather jacket 
for men. women boys. & girls 


Aero-Jack, 75 Leonard St., New York City 
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. EXQUISITE HOSIERY 


~~. 


, can give long wear 


—“DATING” 


is the proof 
OLE - “ » 
EW women who buy Durham Hosiery for 
the first time really expect to get the 
weeks of added wear that we claim for 
every pair. They buy it for its smartness 


iF 
ed 


—because they like its filmy beauty, the niceties of 





finish, the lovely colors. 


Onty when they put Durham to the “dating”* test 
do they learn that exquisite hosiery can also give long 


*THE DURHAM “Dating Test”... . . The store from which you 
> purchase Durham Hosiery will furnish on request a charming 
hosiery record booklet and a set of numbered cloth tags .... . By 


» identifying your stockings with the tags and entering in the booklet 


DURABLE IN THE 


DURHAM 


MADE 


WORLD’S 


wear. That is why eight out of every ten people who 
‘date’* Durham Hosiery continue to buy it. 


Try a pair of Durham Hosiery. Choose it for its 
smartness, of course. But test it for its wear. ‘Date’* 
it and see just licw many extra weeks of wear 
you get. 


A wide range of styles from which to choose. 
In silk, lisle and cotton—not only for yourself, but 
for men and children as well. Nothing higher than 
$1.95 the pair. Durham Hosiery Mills, 58 Worth 
Street. New York. 


the make, color, style, price and date of purchase of the stockings you ) 
can exactly measure the wear. not only of Durham Hosiery but of 2 
any other make .. . Try the Durham Dating Test ..... It is \ 

e 


simple, convincing Start it today 


LARGEST HOSIERY MILLS 


HOSIERY 
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CMarKaple LTicece of Steel 

ce Empire New Process Bolt is one of the just as accurate, held to just as close limits as every to the special machinery and processes invented, 
most remarkable pieces of metal in the world. other one and the tensile strength is unvaryingly controlled or adapted by this company. The 

in excess of 80,000 Ibs. strength and lasting qualities of all manufactured 

Manufactured in millions on wonderful automatic products using Empire New Process Bolts are 
machines and shipped to all parts of the world, Such uniformity of accuracy and strength is chat automatically increased over such products using 
the marvel is that every one of these millions is acteristic alone of Empire New Process Bolts owing ordinary bolts. Yet there is no difference in price. 


Samples for testing will be furnished to responsible concerns. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD ha 
® BOLTENUTCOMPANY® & 


PORT CHESTER.NY. 
Branch Office: Branch Office: Branch Serimple & Gillette  Maydwell & Hartzell, Inc 


Seraus Building General Motors Bidg. Factory 169 Jackson Screet 158168 Eleventh Street 
CHICAGO DETROIT ROCK FALLS,Iis. SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 





Makers of Bolts.Nuts and Rivets Since 79645 ¥ 


EMPIRE ca BOLTS 


Threads of Gauge-Like Accuracy Over 80,000 lbs. Tensile Strength 
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Rust-Proof 


Because 


‘PARKERIZED 


F you use iron or steel in your 
product, what assurance do 
you give the user that it will not go 
quickly into the scrap pile of rust? 


The dealer, who is your final 
salesman, is putting your rep- 
utation behind every sale. 
Isn’t this important enough to 
make rust- -protection a vital 
factor in your production 
program P 


There i is a wonderful message 
of service in the words “our 
product is rust-proofed be- 
cause Parkerized.” 


Parkerizing is a simple and 
effective process of rust-proof- 
ing iron and steel parts. It 
checks corrosion before it 
starts. The base of Parkerizing 
is Parco Powder, an inert dry 
chemical which, added to a tank 
of boiling water, forms a rust- 
proofing bath into which the 
metal parts are immersed. 


It can be easily applied to your 
individual requirements. You 
can rust-proof every exposed 
part—every screw, nut, bolt, 
spring, hinge, stamping or cast- 
ing can be Parkerized. 


Parkerizing adds to the sales 
value and life of usefulness of 
your product. In economy and 
efficiency it stands alone as the 
method of rust-proofing iron 
and steel. 


Parkerizing Jobbing Service 
Plants are located in twenty- 
one industrial centers. 


Get all the facts—THE PARKERIZER, 

our monthly publication, and our book, the 

** Parker Rust-Proofing Process,”" are well 
worth reading. Write for them. 


PARKER RUST-PROOF 


COMPANY 
Detroit, U.S. A. 
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OUR NATIONAL NO MAN’S LAND 


Continued from Page 31 


dropped clean out of our national con- 
sciousness. 

It lies within our borders, this forgotten 
no man’s land, a vast and valuable prop- 
erty which its indifferent owners have per- 
mitted to deteriorate year after year and 
tumble into dangerous decay. Alre ady 
some of the dangers consequent upon thi 
deterioration loom visible and menacing to 
the eye; some others, more deep-seated and 
not quite so apparent to the casual 
server, are quietly shaping for disaster 
within a brief span of years. It is a forgot- 
ten empire, crumbling into a dust heap be- 
fore our unseeing eyes. 

If it were conceivable by a flight of the 
imagination that some nation should cede 
to the United States, for a valuable consid- 
eration, 186,000,000 acres—a tract vaster 
in extent than our largest state, Texas, 
with its 170,000,000 acres—and if, more- 
over, this territory were not remote or 
worthless and the deal had no strings on 
it—no political Ethiopian craftily 
cealed in the woodpile—but was, in fact, a 
straight-out, honest proposition, the cession 
of a vast tract lying right at our back doors, 
accessible to our transportation systems 
and capable under proper handling of 
yielding to our Government, directly and 
indirectly, millions of dollars in revenue, 
the news of this fresh acquisition would be 
heralded on the front page of every news- 
paper, Congress would appoint a commis- 
sion to investigate its resources, and the 
subject would be discussed pro and con in 
every city and hamlet and country cross- 
roads store in the land. 

Yet we have such a tract, greater in ex 
tent than our largest state, which, based 
upon a value of even two dollars an acre, 
means more than $300,000,000 of public 
property lying idle and rapidly deteriorat- 
ing in usefulness. Nearly all the rich and 
varied resources of this country have been 
brought under some form of control by 
means of which the wasteful methods of their 
exploitation have been moderated or elimi- 
nated. The outstanding exception in this 
general conservation scheme has been the 
preservation of thistract, our publicdomain. 


ob- 


con- 


Leaks in Our Roof 
As far back as 1903, President Roosevelt 
recognized that some action should be 
taken looking to the preservation of the 
public domain, and he appointed a special 
commission for that purpose, asking it to 
investigate and hand inareport. Pursuant 
to his orders, the commission spent nearly 
two years in careful research, making an in- 
tensive study of the situation from every 
angle. It reported that the great bulk of 
the vacant public lands was unsuitable for 
farming under present agricultural 
ditions, but extremely valuable for grazing 
purposes. The report concluded with these 
significant words: ‘“‘Prompt and effective 
action must be taken, however, if the value 
of very much of the remaining public do- 
main is not to be totally lost.’”” That was 
in 1905, and legislative action was put off 
for another session of Congress. Since then 


con- 


nothing whatever has been done. But Na- 
ture is doing something in the way of ero- 
sion—-trust that old dame!—which may 


force attention yet. For most of this public 
domain is located on or about the great 
watershed— which means our national roof. 
A wise man attends to his roof in season. 
A fool lets it leak. We have let the leaks 
run a quarter of a century, and we are be- 
ginning to hear from them. 

It is worth our while, as owners of this 
vast and neglected property, to look it over 
discover exactly what our legacy amounts 
to and in what condition it is today. 
Conceive that we have unearthed the will 
of a rich old uncle, one of those grand, two- 
fisted old fighters and empire builders of yes- 
terday, who has bequeathed to us his entire 
inheritance, and we are about to appraise 


the estate and see how much we are worth. 





And as this « 
often 


attered an d 


let us board an 


state is widely si 
by train, 


inaccessible 


the 


airship— call plane WE, since it repre- 
sents the interests of all the people—and 
hop off on an exploring trip to get a bird- 


man’s view of our forgotten 
haps obtain some data whi: 


our present liability 


legacy and per- 
h may transform 
into an asset and net us 


a handsome income if some expert manage- 
ment is installed 

First of all, we hit the air trail for the 
deserts of the West, for these constitute 10 
per cent of the entire public domain. Set 
them down in the red-ink column. Let us 
skim low over one of these great, arid wastes, 
Salt Lake Desert, west of Salt Lake. Here 


nothing greets the eye but a vast saline, 
alkaline sink, absolutely bare of the refresh- 
ing green of trees, bare of forage of all 
kinds. Value at present, zero. Sail on; 
there is no money in this portion of our 
estate until great magician comes 
along who transmute burning 
sands into gold 


some 


can those 


In the Red-Ink Column 


Steering south, we come 
second nonproductive 
around the Salton Sea and Death Valley, 
a desolate land which God forgot, 
scorched and blistered in the fiery 
the sun. Its chief products are 
jack rabbits, rattlers and horned toads, 
which thus far are not commercially valu- 
able. 

Check that off on the list as a financial 
washout and goon. And now we 


presently to a 
area, the region 


lying 


eye of 
coyotes, 


are above 


Southwestern Arizona, where the third 
great desert lies, running north from the 
Mexican boundary to about fifty miles 


beyond the line of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. You remember those illimitable, 
weary wastes, glimmering and weaving in 
the torrid heat when you shoot through them 


on the train. Sultry dawns without a 
breath of air, ushering in days of sizzling 
heat. The thermometer hugging the hun- 


dred 


herce 


point. Rabbits crouched from the 
ardors of the sun in the transparent 
shade of fence posts. Cactus and mesquite, 
and in very rainy seasons a growth of 
weeds and grasses, but as a whole, de- 
cidedly in the red-ink column. 

In these sections the 
about four inches, and in bad seasons four 
minus Here cactus thrives, 
dust devils spiral up to the wide, pale sky; 
big, hairy trapdoor spiders build their nests 
between the cracks of sun-baked clay, 
buzzards hang motionless on outstretched 
wings as if suspended by an invisible wire 
let down from the blue void. In winter the 
drifting snow plays pranks on the high 
windy divides and embroiders each twig of 
sagebrush with a glittering frill. Scenically 
not so bad, just by way of diversity to show 
what Nature a mordant mood, 
but viewed from a fina the out- 
look is pretty scaly 

But that still leaves us in round figures 
160,000,000 acres to play with. Fair 
enough. of this remaining land is 
good, indifferent in 
quality, and all is in varying stages of de- 
terioration from neglect, exploitation 
wanton overgrazing. Understand, 
of free-for-all grazing common is what these 
lands have been used for ever since the old 
days of the open range. And before that 
they were the ranges for millions of oan 
animals, but with this difference: ld 
animals, by a kind of fine, sublimz ound 
stinct, are conservers by nature; they ote 
their winter ranges, their spring and sum- 
mer ranges, and are so perfectly coérdinated 
in their instincts with the seasons and the 
growth of living green that through count- 
less ages they have left the wild pastures 


average rainfall is 


grotesque 


and 


can do in 


ncial angie 


Some 


some bad and some 
and 


a kind 


annually in better condition than when 
they came, harvested as they should 
but not despoiled 

Our next port of call in this trip of ex- 


ploration and appraisal of our tine tee 
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estate is the great desert range in the Salt 
River Valley of Arizona, used extensively 
for spring grazing of cattle and sheep. For 
these rich upland pastures the livestock 
men pay no grazing fee to Uncle Sam. The 
feed on them may be counted as pure vel- 
vet, and the feed is superlatively good of its 
kind. In early spring the owners trail in 
their livestock to what, if the fall and win- 
ter rains have been normal, is one of the 
most wonderful grazing areas in the whole 
West. If you cruise over this region any 
time during nine months of the year you 


barren of all growth except for a meager 
growth of mesquite thorn and creosote 
bush. But in February, as if at the touch 
of an invisible wand, spring comes on with 
a shout of glory, like a surging army with 
splendid banners unfurled. Suddenly, al- 
most overnight, the brown, dry land bursts 
into vivid green, until the range, mile upon 
mile, looks like a vast field of alfalfa; an 
endless sea of pink blossoms. Viewed from 
afar it is as if these bare, brown flanks of 
hills had clothed themselves in a chiffon 
garment of delicate rose. It is the alfilaria. 
And now from all sides the owners begin 
to drive in their livestock in overwhelming 
numbers to graze on this rich, free pasture 
land, and for two months the region is alive 
with them. For putting a finish and bloom 
on range lambs this desert has no rival, and 
though it is always stocked to the limit, so 
rapid is the growth of the alfilaria that no 
impression is made on the feed. There is 
always enough and to spare. And then, as 
suddenly as it came, the green vanishes; 


| the veil of tender rose chiffon is shriveled 


up in the torrid sun; the plants dry out, 
are broken off by the wind and drift into 


| deep arroyos, and the desert once more 
| . . . . 
| sinks back into its sere, dead-alive torpor. 


But the spring pageant has served its pur- 
pose; the livestock returns from these lush 
wild pastures in prime condition to be 
transformed into the nation’s lamb chops 
and beefsteaks. And all throughout our 
Western range states we find these early 
spring pastures, portions of the public do- 
main, rich upland meadows of emerald 
green, tucked away in the mountains, be- 
low the highest peaks, but well above the 
lower valleys, where spring comes on with 
a rush, lingers for a full bursting moment 
of splendor and then passes on. 


Fine Range While it Lasts 


Here, then, in these intermediate spring 
ranges, halfway between the floors of the 
lower valleys and the austere snow-painted 
peaks, the nation owns some highly val- 
uable property. Unregulated, unrestricted, 
free to all. And moreover, the majority of 
these spring ranges have withstood the 
ravages of uncontrolled use without the 


| damage that has followed grazing in other 


parts of the public domain. This cannot be 
set down to man’s credit, for here Nature 
herself sets a ban. The season during which 
these pastures can be used is extremely 
short; if they are not grazed when the 
plants are young and tender they dry out, 
turn sere and brown, and the stockmen are 
forced to move on and seek fresher feed. 
This drying-out process allows the seed to 
mature and so the plants are reproduced 
year after year without injury, even under 
heavy grazing. 

3ut from this point on the picture grows 
more somber. These spring ranges, pro- 
tected by the briefness of the season, con- 
stitute only from 15 to 20 per cent of the 
entire 160,000,000 acres of public domain. 
The major portion, approximately 130,- 
000,000 acres, should be classed as 
winter range, or range to be grazed on only 
during the winter. These are the great 
sagebrush plains of the West. 

In order to see what is actually taking 
place on some of these winter ranges, let 
us select certain big outstanding areas, very 
valuable to the stockmen, where the grazing 
conditions are already in an extremely bad 
way. First of these is the Red Desert in 
Wyoming, so-called on account of its pe- 
culiar red clay. We have climbed up to an 
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altitude of more than 6000 feet and are 
hanging directly over the Continental Di- 
vide, snow-capped peaks on every sid 
Directly below lies an arid semidesert cov- 
ering approximately 7,000,000 acres. The 
vegetation is scant—sagebrush, salt grasses 
and sedges, with here and there clumps of 
junipers and cedars. A bleak landscape. 
Encircled as it is on all sides by timber- 
covered mountains which are used for sum- 
mer grazing, the Red Desert is naturally in 
great demand for wintering stock. So far, 
good. But what some of the stockmen 
have failed to realize is that they are killing 
the goose that laid the golden egg by over- 
grazing the region, rendering it less and less 
profitable to themselves each succeeding 
year. 


Results of Overgrazing 


For the first thing we observe about this 
area, once a notable grazing range, is the 
sparseness of the vegetation. Most of the 
palatable stuff has been killed off or at least 
pruned down to such an extent by the 
sharp teeth of hungry sheep that the vital- 
ity of the plants has been greatly reduced, 
and each spring sees a more meager growth. 
What look like patches of fine vegetation 
are in reality the unpalatable species of 
sage the sheep will not eat, and which have 
survived simply because they are not rel- 
ished by livestock of any kind. But despite 
this scarcity of feed, skimming down 
closely, you see the whole region dotted by 
innumerable bands of sheep. As many, in 
fact, as it supported years ago when it was 
justly considered one of the finest grazing 
ranges of the West. But in the old days the 
bands left the Red Desert in first-class con- 
dition; now the feed is so scant and poor 
that the owners eke it out with artificial 
feed, and even then the animals leave it in 
such bad shape and the winter losses have 
been so heavy that the cost to the owner is 
extremely high. We lunch with a weather- 
beaten sheepman of the old régime, who 
hands out a tale of woe. 

**T used to make money hand over fist on 
these winter ranges,”’ he said. ‘In those 
days the lambs born here were as husky lit- 
tle critters as you’d wish to see, and the 
ewes came through in fine shape. Now I 
can’t use it for lambing at all, because 
there’s no early spring feed. It’s gone, ex- 
terminated. I don’t know what we’re com- 
ing to. Maybe we'd be better off if the 
whole range could be closed up and the 
stockmen forced to provide feed on their 
farms. That wouldn’t cost us as much in 
the long run as the financial burden we now 
bear in the loss of lambs, flesh and wool.” 

And now let us hop off to the West 
Desert, in former days a marvelous winter 
range, lying to the west and south of the 
Great Salt Lake, a vast rolling desert of 
scant rains but abundant snowfall, provid- 
ing almost ideal conditions for winter graz- 
ing of sheep. Our map shows a vast area in 
Utah and Nevada, totaling 16,000,000 
acres, or slightly less than the combined 
areas of New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Massachusetts. A noble heritage, with 
room enough for everybody if proper con- 
trol were exercised. But here also extensive 
overgrazing has been practiced on a large 
scale until the range has steadily deterio- 
rated. 

So severe have been the losses in mature 
sheep as well as in young lambs that the 
stockmen decided the animals had been 
eating poisonous weeds and asked the gov- 
ernment officials toinvestigate. So thegov- 
ernment experts went into this ravaged and 
despoiled no man’s land and they discov- 
ered that the losses were due not to poison- 
ous plants but almost wholly to lack of 
nutritious forage. For this is what actu- 
ally occurred: First the sheep consumed 
the scanty palatable stuff, then, as that 
grew more and more scarce due to over- 
grazing, they ate the tougher forage; they 
had to, or starve. Eventually, after years 
of excessive overgrazing, only the most un- 
palatable plants survived, for the tender, 
nutritious ones had been exterminated, and 
the sheep were forced to fill up on the 

(Continued on Page 180) 
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95% of the better farm 
Families around feona. 
Minors... shop in town 


the Citys Stores draw trade jrom miles around 


VERY merchant today realizes 
E that his customers don’t stop at 
the city limits . . . . but check 
up on your own records—you may be 


astonished to see how large your farm 
trade has grown! 


From every part of the country, mer- 
chants report a constantly mounting 
fraction—20%, 40%, 60% of their re- 
tail trade is with farm families. Thanks 
to the automobile and good roads it’s 
as easy to come to the city today as it 
used to be to get to the crossroads store 
—and the modern farmer has modern 
standards of service and merchandise 
that no crossroads store can meet. 
With the same demands as town dwell- 
ers, and with equal appreciation of 


things up-to-date, farmers turn to the 
city store for the needs of their families 
and their farms. 


And actual analysis of merchants’ 
books, checked against Country Gen- 
tleman circulation lists, shows conclu- 
sively that this growing worth-while 
farm trade is blanketed by The 
Country Gentleman. 


That’s why more manufacturers of 
branded merchandise use The Coun- 
try Gentleman, in preference to any 
other farm paper, to tell the story of 
their products to the farmer. 
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(Continued from Page 178) 
harsh ends of limbs, twigs and indigestible 
bark. Their stomachs mutinied under such 
brutal treatment and they died in large 
numbers. 

Of poisonous plants the investigators 
found no sign, and it was their unanimous 
judgment that the heavy losses were due 
almost wholly to the overgrazed condition 
of the range. In plain language, the sheep 
had been starved to death. 

But there is another reason why this 
originally fine winter range has been tram- 
pled into a practically worthless dust heap. 
The area has been used not only in winter 
but also throughout the summer months, 
so that at the present time portions are in 
almost constant use from one year’s end to 
the other. Many of the sheep occupying 
the range, especially in Northern Nevada, 
belong to alien operators who are not even 
citizens of this country, who own little or 
no ranch property and turn to the public 
domain as the best place where they can 
graze their bands to the limit without pay- 
ing a cent. 

In the majority of cases these alien no- 
mads let their bands roam at large over the 
desert, heedless of season or the condition 
of green feed. They practice no system of 
management for the protection and growth 
of forage, and trail their sheep from one lo- 
cality to another when and as they please, 
wearing out as much grass under the tram- 
pling hoofs of their animals as they utilize. 
Few of them own a foot of land. Their 
great sheep wagons with a few pack mules 
and camp outfits are their entire equip- 
ment, and wherever night overtakes the 
herd, there is range headquarters. And 
there exists no law, either state or Federal, 
which can touch the situation. The public 
domain is free to all comers, regardless of 
race or citizenship. 

An old Utah sheepman, complaining of 
this situation, said, “‘Up to very recent 
years, when we went to the West Desert in 
the fall, we each drifted our sheep to that 
part of the area we had used before, con- 
fident we would find everything just as we 
had left it in the spring, our old camping 
places, corrals, and so on, perfectly safe, 
and the feed, untouched during the long 
summer season, ample for our needs. We 
all respected one another’s rights. But now 
we find our range rights disputed by a lot of 
alien transients, who in some instances 
have taken full possession of our improve- 
ments and laugh at our demands ° 


session.” 


* pos- 


Old Bill’s Surprise 


“But can’t you do something to protect 
yourselves?” 

“Well,” he said, and a faint glimmer of a 
twinkle came out in his faded blue eye like 
a star glimpsed down a well, ‘“‘some of us 
have tried. There was old Bill. Bill was 
a rough-and-ready kind of cuss who hailed 
from Kentucky, a genuine blend of blue 
grass and Bourbon. He had only one eye, 
but at that he had keener vision than most. 
He’d had arun-in with some of these aliens 
who had used his improvements without 
saying by your leave and grazed their 
sheep on his range. So Bill laid low and 
planned to give the outfit a pleasant little 
surprise. He kept track of their move- 


| ments, and one day when that alien out- 


fit with its big camp wagons drove in to 
take possession of his place, Bill was wait- 
ing for them with a bunch of friends who 
jumped out from behind a corral yelling like 
demons. Only Bill had his gun out, and he 
let off a hot fusillade into the air just by 


| way of welcome. The alien operator tum- 


| 


bled down from his seat on the wagon and 
came forward, scowling. 

“*Who the h might you be 
began. 

“*Now, my unchristian friend,’ 
Bill, ‘don’t let’s parley. You're wasting 
your time arguing against facts,’ and he 
waved his gun in the direction of a dozen 
six-shooters slouching languidly at the hips 
of his friends to emphasize the truth of his 
remark, 


?” he 


says 
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“Well, the alien nung up a string of sul- 
try threats, promising what he’d do, for 
well he knew Bill couldn’t go to law, but 
Bill cut him short: 

““*Now, my polecat friend,’ he 
sweet as blackstrap, ‘I see you’re bargain- 
ing for a lot of amusement and I notice 
you're carrying a gun. Now I propose you 
get the hell out of here, and when you come 
back, come a-shootin’, so we’ll know who 
you are, for I’m here to say that there'll 
sure be some powder burned before you get 
control of my improvements again.’ 

‘* Well, they slunk off and never bothered 
him again. For Bill circulated the informa- 
tion that if any of them came around his 
area he’d plug them on sight. That was all 
right for Bill, who was impulsive, but you 
don’t get far these days with that movie 
stuff. The courts have a way of sending 
the wrong man to jail. Still, we had to do 
something, so a lot of us got up steam and 
took our case up to the United States au- 
thorities for redress. Well, we went up 
against some big augers back in Washing- 
ton, and they figgered on the lay awhile 
and after that they said: 

** According to the law which governs 
the public domain, there is no way to put 
a stop to such practices or to control in any 
way the grazing use of the public domain. 
Citizen or no citizen, honest man or not, 
under present conditions these aliens have 
as much right on the land as you. Nor can 
you prevent them from overgrazing or us- 
ing your improvements. That’s the law.’”’ 


says, 


There Ought to be a Law 


“Well, we went out of there spitting 
mad and gritting our teeth. As it stands, 
these usurpers have the whip hand, for 
where we do not find them in actual pos 
session of our improvements it is because 
they have already been there with their 
sheep in the summer and have gone, leay 
ing the range stripped bare as a bone of 
everything in the way of feed. Our winter 
losses have now become very serious. In 
the spring our sheep are poor and weak 
And yet we must continue to use the range; 
we are bound to use it or sell out. Never 
theless, we are about at the end of our 
string and the time is not far distant when 
we shall be forced to give up the range in 
despair.” 

Altogether these transient aliens and 
nomads with their tramp herds extermi- 
nating the forage, and using the improve- 
ments of other stockmen, afford an excel- 
lent example of the inevitable destruction 
which takes place when there is no con- 
trol, no law, for it gives the unscrupulous 
their opportunity, upon which they pounce 
as instinctively as a cat pounces upon a 
mouse. The public domain was intended to 
be free to all the public, a kind of great graz- 
ing common; but the original democratic 
principle took for granted a certain innate 
decency and sense of justice on the part of 
that public; it did not contemplate that 
aliens should be able to drive out the hon- 
est men by grabbing everything in sight. 
It is a good idea gone wrong 

We come to the third great tract of win- 
ter range included in the public domain 
the Owyhee region, a large 
country lying in the southwestern corner of 
Idaho and running over into Oregon. With 
a total area of 25,000,000 acres, it is un- 
doubtedly the best part of the remaining 
public domain for grazing purposes in the 
whole range region of the West. Its lack of 
water and the extremely tough nature of 
the desert land have combined to prevent 
utter destruction. 

But here again the rights of local resi- 
dents and stockmen are disputed by wan- 
dering herds of sheep belonging to alien 
operators who have no regular ranges, pos- 
sess no ranch property and are forever on 
the move. Migrating back and forth from 
one state to another, they often manage to 
dodge their taxes year after year, and 
through their utter contempt of the rights 
of others or the reasonable protection of 
forage, they are destroying the range as fast 
as they can. 
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Discussing this situation, a cattleman of 
that region said: ‘‘ The majority of the bet- 
ter class of sheepmen around here are now 
in favor of putting this public-domain range 
land under some form of government con- 
trol in the 
struction caused by these alien tramp herds, 


order to check wholesale de- 
which swarm like locusts over the desert 
But I can remember the period when the 
sheepmen kicked like steers at the idea of 
government control, and fought the cattle- 
men, who have always wanted some form of 
regulation by the Government. Now the 
aliens have the inside edge and are going to 
hold it as long as they can. That’s human 
nature, though I'll admit it’s human nature 
at low ebb. But if I were an alien nomad 
sheepman, with no fixed location, no home 
property, 
Sam’s fine domain for my run, and to hell 
with anybody who got in my way, I'd cen- 
sider myself a fool to advocate government 
control of public domain. The sheepmen 
who stood out against Federal contro! for 


no taxes to pay and all of Uncle 


fear it would infringe on what they consid- 
ered their inalienable rights are now up 
ugainst the 


majority of them are ready for some form 


real article in hogs, and the 


of regulation in order to put a stop to this 
wholesale destruction of the open range.” 
And now let us take the air trail to Ne- 
vada, which contains the largest remaining 
unbroken acreage of public domain of all 
the states in the Union, 52,000,000 acres of 
government land, absolutely unadminis- 
tered, 28 per cent of the entire public do- 
main of 186,000,000 Semidesert, 
mountainous and with scant rainfall, this 
region is worthless except for grazing in the 
winter. Lack of water for the stock 
great drawback, but this could be provided 


acres. 


is a 
by drilling wells. 
Why Not Drill Wells? 


‘But who’s going to drill them?” de- 
manded a stockman of the region. ‘ Cer- 
tainly no operator in his right senses! For 
why should he undertake to develop water 
on these lands? He has absolutely no as- 
surance that others will not at once crowd 
in and reap the benefits of his investment. 
There are many places on the desert where 
the spring flood waters might be impounded 








to supply the stock for large but who’s 
going to foot the bill? 

On the other ranges of the Southwest 
in New Mexico and Southerr 
Once 


areas 


Colorado— it 
; the same old story valuable winter 


feeding grounds for both classes of live- 
stock, these regions are so depleted by over- 
grazing that at the present 
depends on them for regular use. Asa whole, 


these Southwestern desert were 


time nobody 





ranges 
nest in the whole West, pos- 
sessing ideal qualifications of water, shelter, 
to summer and a wide 
variety of valuable forage plants. But their 
ichness tended to bring about utter 
destruction under unrestricted grazing. 


among the f 
nearness 


ranges 


ver 








Touching Everyone's Purse 


“But,” interrupts Mr 
“what I rise to inquire is, 
tome? If I were a big 
would be burning the road to my congress- 
man’s door to ask him how come. I'd land 
like a thousand of that 
nomadic gang. For it would be to my plain 
self-interest to stand for some form of cen- 
tral administration and control. Or if I 

nomads with tramp 
herds, bumming my living on the public 
domain, I'd be yelling my head off for the 
status quo. Self-interest again. You can’t 
get far away from that grand old principle 
in real life, let the reformers spout as they 
will. But as I see it thus fs 
game of strip poker between 
factions. Why should I sit in? 
lose their shirts.” 


This is good realistic doctrine as 


Average Citizen, 
t this 


what Is all 
ivestock operator I 


bricks on alien 


were one of those alien 


ir, it looks likea 
the 
Let them 


Various 


far as it 
goes, but it is a shortsighted policy in the 
long run. For it is a truism of economics 
that high cost of production in any indus- 
try is passed on to the ultimate consumer. 
And if our public lands are worn out by 
overgrazing so that the stockmen are forced 
either to buy or raise winter feed-—both ex- 
pensive propositions——the increase in pro- 
duction costs will be tacked onto the price 
of every beefsteak and lamb chop in every 
butcher shop throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. So in the end it is the 
public which pays. 

Sut there is another aspect 


tion of the destruction of the public domain 


of this ques- 


Hidden Stream in the Primeval Country Surrounding the New Gallatin 
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thirty 
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which touches us even more closely. That 
is the question of erosion. Practically every 
one of these 186,000,000 acres of the public 
domain is part and parcel of some water- 
shed. Lying as they do about a mile high 
in the air, most of these lands may be said 
to form a goodly part of the roof of this 
continent. 

“Tt is impossible,”’ said Mr. Will C. 
Barnes, of the United States Forest Service, 
“to estimate with any degree of accuracy 
how many millions of tons of soil are car- 
ried seaward by the flood waters each year. 
Each rivulet flowing from some snow bank 
on either side of the Continental Divide 
carries small particles of soil in its roiled 
waters. Joined by other rivulets, it grows in 
size and often becomes a flood that moves 
mighty masses of earth and stone, fills the 
clear mountain streams with débris of 
every kind, chokes the irrigating ditches of 
settlers in the valleys below, and gaining 
strength and volume, overwhelms towns 
and cities, buries the farmers’ fields under 
worthless silt, wrecks bridges and railroads, 
and fills the mouths of our great rivers with 


| waste material that costs millions of dollars 
| each and every year to keep dredged out 


sufficiently to allow shipping to enter or 
leave our harbors. This situation has been 
brought about by erosion, and it is this 


| damage to these remaining public lands 
| through their overgrazing and the denuda- 


| tion of their protective cover that should 
| appeal to the general public far more than 


the single one of grazing, a matter that 
comes home directly to but a compara- 
tively small part of our people.” 


Checking Erosion 


It is not the purpose of this article to 


| connect the effects of uncontrolled and un- 





limited grazing upon the public lands, and 
the subsequent denudation of their protec- 
tive cover, with the recent Mississippi flood. 
The solution of that great problem is a 
proper subject only for highly trained en- 
But it can be proved beyond doubt 
that some smaller floods are directly trace- 
able to erosive action on watersheds that 
have been denuded of their forage by over- 
grazing. 

Soon after the creation of the Manti 
National Forest in Central Utah, the For 
est Service of the United States began a 
systematic study of the effects of uncon- 
trolled and unlimited that 
watershed. 

“For previous to that 
time,” says Mr. Barnes, ‘“‘the town of Manti 
and several prosperous communities 
the west side of this range had suffered 
from a series of floods that filled their irri- 
gation ditches and in some instances de- 
posited in the streets of their towns huge 


yineers 


grazing upon 


several 


years 


on 
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bowlders and tons upon tons of sand and 
silt carried down from the highest ranges 
by the force of the water. It was the unan- 
imous opinion of the people of the region 
that the floods were caused by the removal 
of the forage cover by excessive grazing. 
As rapidly as possible the number of stock 
was reduced. Those which were allowed to 
continue to use the area were not allowed to 
enter the ranges before the soil was dry 
enough to prevent damage by the tram- 
pling feet of the stock and the tender young 
plants had reached a safe size to withstand 
grazing without injury. This experiment 
for such it really was—has been a success, 
Within a comparatively few years the vege- 
tative cover has renewed itself to such an 
extent that the old-time floods are almost a 
matter of past history. It has required no 
arguments to convince the farmers in the 
vicinity of the Manti Forest of the efficacy 
of the plan for their relief. They believe 
absolutely that the floods which ruined 
hundreds of acres of their best farming 
lands and filled up, beyond hope of repair, 
miles and miles of their irrigation ditches 
were caused by overgrazing.” 


From Boone’s Time Till Now 


It is interesting to note the various 
attempts to place this vast, neglected pub- 
lic estate of ours under some form of ad- 
ministration and control. As far back as 
1775, Daniel Boone, the mighty hunter 
and pioneer, proposed a plan to prevent 
overgrazing. A century later, in 1878, 
Major Powell, then head of the United 
States Geological Survey, sent in a very 
able report advising action, but he was too 
many years in advance of his time to re- 
ceive support. In 1898, the National Live- 
stock Association at its annual 
discussed the matter, but the sheep and 
cattle interests, always antagonistic, could 
not find a common meeting ground. In 
1908, President Roosevelt urged a national 
conservation program which went through 
in its essentials with the exception of the 
domain. Since then, at almost 
every session of Congress, measures have 


meeting 


public 


been introduced by various senators and 
have without exception found their final 
resting place in the graveyard of unsuccess- 
ful bills. Why is it that these bills, so often 
introduced, never go through, but are killed 
in committees drowned 
talk? The answer is simple: The people of 
the United States, owners of this vast and 
deteriorating property, are not sufficiently 
interested to demand some form of Federal 
administration and control to stop the 
When the people as a whole be- 
come sufficiently aroused to demand action, 
that much-introduced will go 
through with a bang. 


or in oceans of 


abuses, 


measure 
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| All the Talk about Heating Comfort 
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pees RN heating plants, insulation 
against winter cold, weatherstrip- 
ping, storm sash—important as these are, 
and deserving of consideration, all de- 
pend on one fundamental factor in mod- 
ern heating: automatic temperature reg- 
ulation. With it they attain their highest 
effectiveness. Without it, they fall short 
of their purpose. 





NO MORE OF THIS 


WITH MINNEAPOLIS 
CLOCK CONTROL TO ROUSE THE FIRI 


Provide your building with every pro- 
tection against cold that ingenuity can 
devise; heat it with the 
boiler —and you 


world’s best 


furnace or ' won't be 
comfortable unless you have automatic 
regulation to supply precisely the correct 
amount of heat in a steady, even flow 
to keep the temperature uniform. 


Clock Control Gives 


Complete Satisfaction 


The comfort of uniform temperature 
is one of the outstanding benefits you 
gain by installing a Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator. 
to this advantage when asked why they 


1000 users gave first place 





| All other aids to heating 
| fail in their purpose with- 
| out completely automatic 
heat regulation, the foun- 
| dation of all modern heat- 
ing. Your old heater can 
be modernized, or if you 
are installing a new coal, 
gas, or oil fired system, it 
is doubly important to see 
that it’s furnished with 
dependable Minneapolis 
clock-equipped controls. 





like the Minneapolis. But that 
is not all. Among nine reasons, 
this one was a close second: 
‘because we don’t have to get 
up early in the morning to fix 
the fire.”’ Clock control! This 
feature’ of the Minneapolis 
clock-type thermostat, elimi- 
nating the early morning trip q 
to the basement, appeals to 
every luxury-loving American. 








Also provides an automatic 
shutdown at night for cool 
sleeping rooms with a saving 
in fuel. It’s the type to install 





—whether you burn coal, gas 
or oil. The Minneapolis is tur- 
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menton leading oil burn- 
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family. For, unlike other luxuries, 
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1/5 to ! ' 
fuel bill. Quickly installed in old 


. from your entire season’s 


or new homes, without muss or 
bother. You can purchase the Min 
neapolis on convenient payments, 
from the nearest Minneapolis 
branch or your heating contractor. 
Send now for tree booklet, “The 
Proper Operation of the Home 
Heating Plant.” 
concise facts on this vital subject 
of heat regulation. Lists forty 


ways to save tuel. 


It’s packed with 


The Minneapolis Heat 
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Be sure itis Raytheon equipped 


OW that light socket power is as logical 
for your radio as 


design, of any power unit bearing the green 


for your vacuum Seal of Approval have been fully tested and 





cleaner or toaster, it is only a question of 
intelligent buying for you to get the fullest 
enjoyment from your receiving set. 


However, a battery eliminator isn’t one of 
those things you can look over or feel and 
say, “That’s a good one and that’s a poor 
one’. Nor can you determine its qualities 


with a “free trial”. How, then, can a non- 
technical radio fan determine which unit 
will give reliable service and lasting satisfac- 
tion? By accepting the Raytheon Seal of 


Approval as a dependable guarantee of merit. 


The component parts, as well as the basic 


approved by the Raytheon research labora- 
tories. This means that these approved units 
may be purchased with full assurance that 
they have been scientifically designed for 
use with Raytheon long life rectifying tubes. 


When you decide to operate your radio set 
with dependable light socket power, ask 
your dealer for the unit best suited to the 
requirements of your receiver. Look for the 
Raytheon Seal of Approval, be sure you see 
it—then buy with confidence in the integrity 
of its maker and the performance of the 
power unit. 
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Liz YOUNG MEN’S CITY 


Continued from Page 26 


Whether or not she succeeded in 
vincing her sister, the new resident herself 
was more firmly intrenched in her beliefs 
after she had written them. Then one day 
when she had begun to think she under- 
tood the general social structure of the 
city, she looked across the hotel dining 
room where she was lunching with several 
of her new acquaintances and saw a girl 
with w hom she had gone to school at home. 
As this old friend was alone, she went over 
and insisted upon bringing her back to her 
own table. 

“‘T had no idea you were out here!” she 
exclaimed as they crossed the restaurant. 

“Oh, yes, my husband came out on busi- 
ness almost a year ago, and the children 
and I came too.” 

“Then you probably know these Detroit 
people better than I do.’’ But when she 
introduced them to one another she found 
that not only had they not met before but 
the old residents did not know any of their 
fellow citizens whom the New York girl 
mentioned in the course of luncheon. After- 
ward the two school friends went upstairs 
to Mary’s sitting room. 

“It’s splendid that you’re here, too!’ 
the hostess exclaimed. ‘Don’t you love 
Detroit?” 

“Love it!”’ the other repeated. Then she 
proceeded to give some of her views. 

“Oh, it can’t be as bad as that!” pro- 
tested Mary. ‘‘ Why, the people are so nice 
and their houses are so charming and they 
have such a good time.” 

‘*Not the ones I know! Oh, yes, I sup- 
pose some of them do, but that group is so 
rich that we can’t afford to keep up with 
them. Most of the people we see seem to 
live for only one thing, and that’s business. 
Every time we go out to dinner my hus- 
band is buttonholed by some man, and I 
hear him say, ‘How about that little busi- 
?’ When you’re leaving a place, 


con- 


, 


ness matter? 
if a man wants to pay Jim the highest 
compliment possible, he says to him, ‘I’m 
so glad to have met you. I hope we can do 
some business together sometime.’ I think 
it’s terrible!” 

Mary was still loyal. 
any of that.” 

‘*That’s because your husband happened 
to be associated with another crowd. Of 
course they took you up. But if, instead of 
the particular thing he’s interested in, he 
had happened to be doing what my hus- 
band is you’d have fallen in with this 


’ 


“T haven’t found 


crowd too.’ 


Critical of Newcomers 


It was hard for Mary to believe this. She 
preferred to think that they had become 
part of an attractive group entirely because 
they were qualified to do so through back- 
ground and personality. But here was this 
other girl who was just as well equipped as 


she and whose husband was a delightful 
man. It was hard to reconcile her theory 
with these facts. She spoke of it to an 


older woman who came in later. 

““My dear, you’re right and you’re 
wrong,” she answered, when Mary asked if 
their place depended entirely upon the 
chance of business affiliations. 
‘““What I mean is this: If John had come 
here to be associated with these same men, 
but their wives hadn’t really liked you, you 
wouldn’t ever have been taken into their 
inner circle of friendship. They would have 
entertained you a little, no doubt, out of 
courtesy, but that would have been the end 
of it. You mustn’t forget that in Detroit 
almost all the girls in any one set have 
grown up together. That means an in- 
evitable exclusiveness and of course a 
critical attitude toward all newcomers. 
They don’t feel the need of outsiders. In 
fact, the days are so short and so crowded 
that it’s hard enough to keep up with their 
old friends 


John’s 


You must also bear in mind that this 
zyrowth which the town 


boasts 


amazing 





about it’s tripled its population in the iast 
fifteen years!—has a definite effect upon 
our society. We know, when we think 


about it, that among all those hordes of new 


people there must be any number who 
would be well worth knowing. But the 
mere quantity of them appalls us. I’m 
speaking of the women now. So we have 


developed a subconscious resistance to 
them. Our husbands don’t know it—I’m 
not sure most of us realize it ourselves— but 
our attitude is the exact opposite of that 
which people have who live in 
community where the attractive 
is a rare occurrence.” 

“I’m more than ever pleased then that 
everyone’s be 1 so nice to me,”’ Mary said, 
asshe busied self with the tea tray which 
had been brought in. “But it discourages 
me in my idea of trying to do anything for 
this friend of mine.” 


a stabilized 


newcomer 


Hard-Working Rich Men 
“I'd give up that idea right away if I 
were you,” her guest advised. “I’ve lived 
here forever, but I wouldn’t try to launch 
anyone if I could help it. And for a com- 
parative stranger, it would be a waste of 
time. The most you could do would be to 
ask her to luncheon with some of the girls 
you like best; then if they happened to take 
a great fancy to her they might take her up. 
But don’t forget what I told you about our 
immunity from new people. I suppose we 
miss some awfully nice ones that way, but 
on the other hand, we’d be swamped if we 
began taking them all in.” 

The results upon society of the phenome- 
nal economic life of Detroit are sometimes 
amusing and sometimes delightful, but they 
cannot be ignored, just as one cannot 
separate the economic and social elements 
in Boston, Philadelphia or Chicago. There 
is, however, one important distinction be- 
tween the Michigan metropolis and these 
others which makes it even more necessary 
for the outsider to understand the connec- 
tion between the ways in which money is 
earned and the ways in which it is spent. 
In Detroit today the money is being made 
and spent simultaneously. In New York 
and Chicago many of the people who make 
up society are able to do so because their 
fathers or grandfathers spun the cocoon out 
of which the so-called butterfly was later to 
emerge. The same thing is true of Boston, 
Philadelphia and Charleston, if one prefixes 
an aristocratic-sounding “‘great”’ or two to 
the grandfather. 

Now, Detroit has its quota of people who 
have known wealth for several generations. 
Some of them have had more than a bow- 
ing acquaintance with Wealth’s adopted 
daughter, that proud girl, Culture. But 
the fact remains that at the moment even 
the richest of these young men work, and 
work hard. Among them are men whos 
annual incomes run up into figures as diz 
zying as a laboratory record of the red cor- 
puscles in a healthy man’s blood. Yet every 
morning they arrive at their offices at an 
ly hour millionaire reaches his at 
eight—and there they stay until half-past 
five or six. Occasionally they find it neces- 
sary to work all day Saturday 

A man 
throughout our country declared the other 
day that Detroit was the only city he 
where he 


eari\ one 





who has traveled extensively 


KNEW 
had never heard a young man 
say, ‘I’m just working so I can get enough 
yney ahead to take care of my family, and 
then I’m going to retire and have a good 
time.”’ He added, ‘In fact in this place 
they think they’re having a good time when 
they are working.” 

The most interesting result of this activ- 
ity in business is that the city ’s social life is 
run by men. Not older men, as in the cas¢ 
of Philadelphia; Detroit is run by young 





men. Young men are everywhere. The 
newest bank has in it no officer who is more 
than forty, with the exception of its pres 

dent, whose advanced age of forty-one is 
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| overlooked in view of his outstanding abil- 


| ity. 


| press themselves upon the stranger: 


An astounding number of industries 
have as their chief executives men in the 
twenties and thirties. 

Among the many slogans which the city 
advertisers use there are three which im- 
De- 
troit the Beautiful, Detroit the Dynamic, 
and Detroit, the City Where Life is Worth 
Living. 

Detroit the Dynamic! Certainly there 
is a vast force here. There is growth of all 
kinds—people, wealth, power. The printed 


| pages which prove all this and cite case 


after case in which Detroit leads the world, 
should stagger the reader. Yet one has no 
feeling that there is anything chaotic or un- 
restrained in all this. On the contrary, the 
changes, rapid as they may be, seem to be 
provided for before they occur. Even the 
most sensational events seem to be con- 
trolled. 

The most impressive thing about it all 
isnot its tremendous wealth— Detroit, the 
Billion Dollar City—nor its million and a 
half inhabitants who numbered less than 
a million in 1920. It is not its new office 
building, which one is told is “the largest of 
its kind in the world,” nor its hotel—‘‘the 
tallest hotel in the world.’’ The impressive 
thing is that behind all this boasting there 
is the invincible power of youth. Youth 
with imagination, but also with shrewd 
judgment. Youth that has the childlike 
desire to talk in big figures, but which has 
in addition that priceless attribute of chil- 
dren and geniuses, simplicity. 

** Maybe dynamic is a good word for it,” 
one concedes at last. 

And no one who has ever thought se- 
riously about the fabric of society which our 
various cities weave can doubt that this 
predominating quality would cause De- 
troit’s pattern of life to contain some 
original designs. 

There is, for instance, that most impor- 
tant factor of homes. In Detroit the men 
insist upon them. Let the inquiring new- 
comer ask a typical young man prominent 
in business and social life whether he and 
his friends follow the growing custom of 
Chicagoans and New Yorkers to live in 
apartment houses or hotels during the 
winter. 

“We certainly do not!’ he will answer. 

“But I thought that Jefferson Avenue, 
which used to be such a fashionable street, 
was losing all its private residences and was 
being given over to business and rooming 
houses.” 


Spontaneous Pleasure 


“That’s true enough,” he will answer, 
“but, although it upset some of the older 
people, my crowd didn’t mind very much. 
You see we're not limited up here the way 
they are in most cities. We just all moved 
out to Grosse Pointe and built out there. 
It’s half an hour by motor from my house 
to my office. You can’t do that in Chicago 
or New York, can you?” 

If you press him, he may tell you that he 
disapproves thoroughly of the way some of 
his business associates in other places live. 
“I know men in New York who have twice 
as much money as I have who actually 
stay in a hotel eight months of the year. 
And now they’re beginning to do it in 
Chicago too. Of course their suburbs are so 
far away compared to the community where 
most of us live. It takes twice as long to 
get to Lake Forest, for instance, or to Long 
Island, as it does to Grosse Pointe. Just 
the same, I'd live in a house of my own if 
it took me two hours to get to it.”’ 

They have an excellent reason for this 
point of view. These men who are so keenly 
interested in business declare that they 
want to go home—really home—after office 
hours, so that they can forget about busi- 
ness. 

“Thirty minutes by motor into town 
every morning. Thirty minutes out every 
night. Just enough to keep the two divi- 
sions of my life separate,”’ said one of the 
prominent bankers, a man in the middle 
thirties. 
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It is significant, too, that although for 
seven years there were ultra-exclusive as- 
semblies, with a list of only two hundred 
and fifty members, they were so much in 
disfavor among the younger set that they 
were given up during the war and never 
were attempted again. The Bachelors and 
Benedicts dances were discontinued a few 
years ago also. Now most of the formal 
entertaining centers around the debutantes. 
Nor will the average young man go to 
dinner parties every night. He sees his 
friends frequently, but he prefers to do so 
with a minimum of formality. 

“We drop in on our neighbors some- 
times in the evening,’ one of the young 
Grosse Pointe set said. ‘‘I believe this cus- 
tom has gone out in most places, but we 
enjoy it. And in the summer we are apt to 
go to someone’s swimming pool late in the 
afternoon, perhaps have a tennis tourna- 
ment, swim again and dine together, per- 
haps, at someone else’s house, or at the 
club, then play bridge or dance. But it’s 
spontaneous pleasure, not forced. The men 
enjoy it just as much as the women. Where 
else does that happen?” 


Detroit’s Interest in Horses 


Philadelphians feel this way too. They 
have country homes. They resent living in 
city flats when they can afford, as one of 
them said, ‘‘to live like gentlemen and not 
like glorified tenement dwellers.”’ They also 
want to mark well the dividing line between 
work and play. It is in the cities where 
women dominate social life that private 
households, with their fine flavor of per- 
sonal hospitality, have been superseded by 
restaurant or club life. 

In Detroit as in the Quaker City there 
are few smart restaurants. This is true of 
Chicago, but there it is due to the concen- 
trated interest in clubs. In the cities where 
the masculine ideas prevail over the femi- 
nine even the standard of food is higher. 
Frog legs fried in butter are one of De- 
troit’s specialties. Philadelphia is used as 
a prefix on all self-respecting menus 
throughout the country. Houses and gar- 
dens are more beautiful. There is greater 
informality in entertaining, and morerelaxa- 
tion. Recreation is more nearly restored 
to its true meaning. Parties are parties, not 
merely occasions when you go reluctantly 
to someone else’s apartment in evening 
clothes and rush through a mediocre dinner 
in order to rush off to a play you've seen 
half a dozen times before. 

And in both these man-ruled communi- 
ties there is an intense interest in horses. 
The Detroit enthusiast will convince you 
that the Pennsylvanian’s fondness for rid- 
ing and hunting is only a mild hobby, how- 
ever, compared to his zest. In this thriving 
city of Michigan they have hunt clubs, 
riding clubs, polo clubs, country clubs where 
they ride and play polo, and more hunt 
clubs. 

A goodly number of congenial hunting 
enthusiasts among the young married set 
are building country places out at Bloom- 
field Hills, a district north of Woodward 
Avenue around which many magnificent 
houses have been built. Many of the 
Bloomfield Hills crowd live at Grosse Pointe 
in the winter, but from the standpoint of 
riding, the land there has become too valua- 
ble and too built-up. 

Water life has an especial interest for all 
classes of people in Detroit, as the city is 
built along nine miles of river front and 
at one end there is beautiful Lake St. Clair 
and at the other, Erie. The opportunity 
for boating and bathing more or less at 
one’s back door is undoubtedly one of the 
reasons fewer people leave Detroit in the 
summer than most cities. 
There has been a revival of interest in all 
manner of water sports in the last few 
years. Yachting parties are one of the 
most delightful forms of entertainment the 
summer offers. There are splendid yacht 
clubs and boating clubs and for the ma- 
jority of the population, who take their 
recreation in public, there is Belle Isle, a 
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(Continued from Page 186 
beautiful municipal park with bathhouses 
and canoes, and the symphony orchestra 
playing every night for six weeks for good 
measure. 

There are many excellent golf clubs and 
a new aviation club. But with all of these 
clubs—and the list is long—there is none 
which is a social factor, to which women 
alone belong. The young men have their 
Detroit Club, Racquet Club, University 
Club and the very small Yondetega Club, 
which Colonel Roosevelt declared the best 
club in America, but the wives of these 
young men have only the Women’s City 
Club, which is not at all fashionable, and 
the Junior League, which is a place of hard 
work. 

There is now a movement under way to 
start the Colony Club of Detroit, which 
will be patterned after the club of the same 
name in New York, but it is being organized 
by someone outside the city. These self- 
contained, busy, charming-looking young 
women seem not to be greatly concerned 
about it. 

There is no self-consciously intellectual 
group which forms a drawing-room intelli- 
gentzia. It seems almost too much to at- 
tribute this also to the influence of the male. 
Nor is there great enthusiasm for opera. 
The explanation given for this is that they 
hear opera when they go to New York. On 
the other hand, the symphony orchestra 
is very successful, and the several theaters 
flourish. 

Compared with other cities, Detroit has 
less than its share of fashionable propri- 
etresses of expensive little shops where 
early American furniture and Stiegel glass 
and needle-point chairs are displayed. Can 
it be that the answer lies in the question of 
a modern novelist who, seeing a strange 
woman across the dinner table, said, “‘ Tell 
me, is she happily married or is she an in- 
terior decorator?” 

But if the young women of Detroit break 


| with the tradition of their contemporaries 


in some of these points, they make up for it 
in their zeal for philanthropy. In most 
other cities charity work went out as an 
absorbing occupation about the time 
women began declaiming from their hus- 
bands’ limousines that there was no justice 
in this man-made world and they must 
have equality. Detroit does not appear to 
be old-fashioned in other ways, but young 
women there who have money and leisure 
seem to feel very much as their mothers 
and grandmothers felt about using a cer- 
tain amount of both for the benefit of those 
less fortunate. 


The Debutantes’ Season 


The Junior League does excellent chari- 
table work throughout the state. Most of 
the young women who are members of it 
also belong to one of two school societies, 
the Tau Beta or the Sigma Gamma, which 
exist for the benefit of needy adults as well 
as children. 

“Yes, we do work hard,” one of the most 
active girls admitted when an older woman 
spoke of her crowded days, “but then we 
play hard too!” 

By coincidence, these were the exact 
words her husband had used a short time 
before in describing the men of his city. 

A few of the younger society girls have 
gone into other people’s shops to work. 

“Don’t ask me why!” the delightful 
woman who made this statement added 
hastily. ‘I’m one of those bromidic people 
who say it’s economically wrong for a 
woman who doesn’t need the money to take 
a job like that away from someone who 
does. More than that, I think there are 
any number of things a girl could do that 
would be lots more interesting. But they 
talk about self-expression! I wish that 
phrase had never been invented. As if any 
educated intelligent girl ever expressed 
herself selling a pair of stockings over a 
counter!”’ 

The majority of youngsters are content 
with the work which the Junior League and 
the other associations offer, if they need an 
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for the activities of their debu- 
Usually they will have been 
Eastern school for 
this event, so it 
Most girls 

thirty- 
do so at 


antidote 
tante year. 
away from home at an 
two or three years before 
will seem all the more exciting. 
who come out—and there were 
eight last year on one official list 
two functions. The first of these—at 
which she is formally introduced — will be 
either a large luncheon or an afternoon 
reception given in her parents’ home. Later 
they will give a ball, asking from a thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred people, at one of 
the new big hotels. 

The season starts at the end of October, 
and after it gets under way, goes at full tilt 
until the middle of January. Every Friday 
night for next winter has been engaged for 
months, just as in Boston. The reason is 
the same, except that in the Western city, 
instead of Harvard undergraduates, they 
invite young men at the state university 
at Ann Arbor, about three hours away by 
motor, or two by train, if any one of them 
ever bothered to use that means of trans- 
portation. 

“And do you just send general invita- 
tions to certain fraternities, the way they 
do to certain clubs in Boston?”’ a stranger 
inquired. 

“Oh, no, indeed! We must know about 
each man before we invite him,”’ said 
prominent hostess. ‘“‘We don’t do things 
in such a wholesale way out here.”’ 


The Out-of-Town Men 


Most of these Ann Arbor boys are what 
are called out-of-town men. Detroit 
youths are more apt to go farther away 
to college. Yale or Williams or Princeton, 
less often Harvard. At Christmas time 
the gayety is doubled by their presence at 
home. 

“‘ And, of course, we have new young men 
coming here to live all the time. Sometimes 
their fathers are big stockholders in some 
company and want them to learn the busi- 
ness. Sometimes they get jobs on their 
own. Butif they come properly introduced 
by people we know, they are invited to all 
dances.” 

There is a woman who is a power in 
Detroit society who has always been a 
member of that firmly intrenched group 
known as the Woodward Avenue, or old, 
set. Some years ago the friends who knew 
her flair for social matters urged her to 
turn this talent for giving advice and aid 
into a profession. Today she employs a 
number of assistants who do the routine 
work of writing and addressing invitations 
and keeping the card catalogue up to the 
minute, but it is her personality upon 
which her clients really depend 

Other cities have bureaus of this sort 
They have become a part of contemporary 
social life in places which are so large that 
it is difficult for the individual hostess to 
keep in touch with the changes and adjust- 
ments which constantly occur. If a large 
party is to be given for a debutante daugh- 
ter or a reception for a distinguished for- 
eigner, the average household becomes 
frantic in its efforts to remember whom to 
put on their lists. A clearing house where 
this can be done is a great convenience. 

For the newcomer an institution of this 
sort is of especial value. She arrives in a 
strange city, meets a bewildering variety 
of old residents, cannot sort them out in her 
own mind, and when she desires to repay 
their hospitality she is overwhelmed. In 
the days before she could get professional 
advice on the subject of that haunting prob- 
lem of whom to ask with whom and how to 
do it, she had nothing to do but to blunder or 
to consult some of her new acquaintances. 
Sometimes they were helpful, sometimes 
they were inept. Sometimes they paid off 
their own personal grudges or indebted- 
nesses by means of her hospitality. 

Now that it has been put on a profes- 
sional basis, all she needs to do is to consult 
an expert to whom she pays a fee, and the 
expert will see to it that she does not invite 
uncongenial people to the same small party, 
or commit any other faux pas which would 
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Al WOMAN IN LAW 
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age—a letter written by her mother. Hardly 
able to believe her eyes, she saw that it was 
dated thirty-odd years before to the then 
President of the United States, Benjamin 
Harrison. Curious and not a little thrilled, 
Mrs. Willebrandt laid aside the other 
papers and read the following grief-laden 
plea: LUCERNE, Mo. 

April 1, 1891. 
His EXCELLENCY PRES. OF THE U, S., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Sir: Tama sister of the C. W. Eaton, one of 
the sheriff's posse, who was murdered with 
sheriff and others in No Man’s Land, July 25, 
1888, and I appeal to you for justice. 

It was with sorrow that I read that prominent 
officials of the state of Kansas have asked you 
to interpose and prevent a judicial examination 
as to the guilt of the men charged with this 
murder, 

My brother was the son of a soldier who gave 
four of the best years of his life to the support of 
this Government. Sheriff Cross was a soldier of 
the Union for three years. R. E. Wilcox was 
the son of one who was a veteran of the Mexican 
War, and an Indiana volunteer during the re- 
bellion. The sole survivor of this massacre, 
Herbert Tonney, who positively identified some 
of the accused, is the son of an Illinois volunteer 
who died for his country. These men served 
our country to maintain the supremacy of law 
and compel an obedience to its demands. Their 
children have been taught that their fathers 
were inspired by love of our country, its laws 
and institutions, to venture their lives, and that 
their country denied justice to none and pro- 
tected all its citizens. 

The relatives of the sheriff’s posse, who were 
murdered, are poor in this world’s goods, and 
have no influential or political friends to plead 
of their lost ones, to work with gentle- 
in official position for signatures to 
petitions for executive interposition and 
clemency. Therefore I appeal to you not to 
interfere, but rather let the laws of our country 
be enforced through the duly constituted 
courts, the source of all human justice, in the 
preservation of which the poor depend as their 
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only hope. 

May I ask you to consider that it was nearly 
two years after the commission of this crime 
before the parties charged were tried and found 
guilty by an impartial and unbiased jury of 
strangers to all parties. The U. S. Supreme 
Court granted these men a new trial, only be- 
cause of the admission of improper evidence; 
viz, a report of a state official made to the then 
governor of Kansas. That the man who made 
this was induced to defend the very 
men whom in that report he had charged with 
the commission of this crime is a significant 
fact that wealth and influence were thus en- 
deavoring to prevent an investigation. Also 
that the petition presented to you by State 
Senator Kelley, signed by the now state 
and officials of Kansas, 
signed three years after the occurrence by 
gentlemen who live hundreds of miles from the 
scene of the crime, who are not and cannot be 
cognizant of the facts only from the representa- 
tions of Senator Kelley, who himself testified on 
the trial that he was an associate of these men 
in the founding of the town of Hugoton and 
therefore bound to them in the ties of friend- 
ship and interest. And I beg of you to consider 
that by this petition you are virtually asked to 
accept as true the belief of gentlemen based 
upon statements of the friends of the accused, 
to act upon this belief, and by so acting to 
substitute an ex-parte belief and statements in 
behalf of these men, instead of a course pointed 
out by law for the due administration of justice. 

I understand that considerations of public 
economy have been urged upon you. I can but 
say that I believe the United States of America 
cannot afford to deny justice and protection to 
the meanest of her citizens, nor to refuse its aid 
to bring to the bar of justice any who may have 
wronged the least of these who justly claim its 
aid to avenge their wrongs. 

Believing that you will not ‘‘speak in a cause 
to decline after many to wrest judgment,”’ but 
that you will ‘‘defend the poor and fatherless, 
doing justice to the afflicted and needy,” I 
remain, Yours respectfully, 

Mrs. MyrtLe E. WALKER, 
née EATON. 
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A Nomadic Childhood 


This letter identified the case she was 
studying with a crime which had been 
committed nearly a year before her birth 
and revealed anew a phase of her parents’ 
attitude toward her. She remembered when 
she was but a young girl her mother had 
told her a tale of how she had prayed that 
her unborn child might in some way help to 


further justice in the world; then when she 
knew the bundle in her arms was a girl, she 
prayed even more fervently that through 
this wee human peing some realization of 
justice might some day be performed. At 
the time, this story seemed deep and 
mysterious to Mabel—hard to understand. 
She knew dimly that political influence had 
triumphed over her mother’s plea, and the 
“new trial’’ ordered by the Supreme Court 
had never taken place. Now, on this hot 
afternoon, it suddenly came to her that the 
prayers of her mother were being answered, 
and she might in many other cases become 
an instrument of justice, although to what 
extent neither of them could yet know. 

Mrs. Willebrandt came into the world 
under the rude roof of a one-room shanty, 
half sod and half dugout, near Woodsdale, 
on the Kansas prairie, near what was then 
generally known as the Texas Panhandle. 
But she was cradled there in the cool shad- 
ows of the soapweed blossoms only the first 
three months of her life. Her father, David 
William Walker, began a series of wander- 
ings which was to last, with occasional 
breaks, over the next thirteen years. 

Mrs. Willebrandt’s parents, David and 
Myrtle Walker, were incurable roamers 
during that period. Perhaps her father was 
driven by some rampant germ of wander- 
lust inherited from his German forefathers, 
matched only by the frontier-pushing spirit 
of his wife’s English stock. Without doubt 
he gloried in the peculiarly nemadic exist- 
ence which took him and his little family 
sometimes in a covered wagon, sometimes 
in an ordinary two-seater—across the rood 
and bad lands of Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma. They drove from one small 
settlement to another, always leaving a cer- 
tain impress on the community wherever 
they tarried. 


An Inveterate Editor 


The Walkers were a couple whose ob- 
servations of life were taken from entirely 
different angles. These they bridged to- 


gether by complete sympathy, natural 
understanding and education. For in- 
stance, there was no situation in which 


Mrs. Walker could not discover some good, 
an element of romance or a hidden ideal. 
On the other hand, her husband was as a 
rule practical in his ideas. His judgments 
proved more sure, perhaps, because the 
very quality of his thought was slower. 
Their litthke daughter knew only the at- 
mosphere of mental harmony and content- 
ment, and it was soon obvious that she in- 
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“All the Moths 


herited many of her father’s best attributes. 


She resembled him as well. 


The Walkers, pére and mére, although of | 
pioneer stock, and in a large sense pioneers | 
themselves, had had more than fair educa- | 


tion in their earlier years. David Walker 
went West from Tennessee and his wife 
came from Northern Missouri, where she 
was a school-teacher. He, too, had taken 
examinations which qualified him for teach- 
ing and often when funds were low they de- 
pended upon their original profession and 
taught school for a winter term here or a 
spring term there. 

But Mrs. Willebrandt’s early memories 
are permeated with that peculiar, tangy 
odor of a printer’s shop, the wet-harness 
smell of set-up type. It so happened that 


David Walker, spare and strong, honest- | 


eyed and level-headed, had one weakness 
a hopeless addiction for printer’s ink. 
With unerring instinct, Mr. Walker 
journeyed from the local paper of one small 
town to another. Often he arrived in the 
very nick of time to relieve some weary 
editor-publisher of his literary white ele- 
phant. Aided then by Mrs. Walker, they 
settled down for the time being, like three 
cuckoos happy in a strange nest, managing 
and editing to their hearts’ content. This 
they would continue to do with more or less 
success until some secret voice indicated it 
(Continued on Page 192) 
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(Continued from Page 190 
was time to move on—to the next local 
journal. 

Although their instincts were primarily 
nomadic, the Walkers were extremely happy 
to settle for a year or longer in some small 
community. There, in a more or less 
sheltered spot—they had been known to 
publish a newspaper in a tent—they could 
write copy, stick type, read proof and 
exchanges, while their daughter slept peace- 
fully on an improvised crib made of blan- 
kets wrapped around a composing stone. 
Once in Kay County, Oklahoma, a flood 
swept through the small town of Blackwell, 
with a special torrent for the Blackwell 
Record. Mrs. Walker saw the water rising 
and hurriedly placed Mabel, then about 
five years old, upon an inverted kitchen 
table, with cooking utensils, a few books 
and a small printing press for ballast. They 
floated about for a time unharmed. A 
frying pan and a cooking pot were lost in 
the whirl; but Mabel, with the printing 
press, remained intact. 

Now and again, by way of variety, David 
and Myrtle Walker lingered in some more 
rural district, where they farmed and taught 
school according to their inclination. The 
superior intellectual leadership of a man 
who was pioneer, farmer, editor and school 
master, all rolled into one, called for more 
than casual attention from his neighbors. 
The farmers of the neighborhood sought 
him out to ask advice regarding their 
mortgages, their purchases of land or how 
to vote in the next election. Mabel Walker 
listened on many an evening to long po- 
litical arguments, and as she grew older 
asked questions concerning the meaning of 
words and phrases or a local political 
situation. 

By some strange chance, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walker never farmed near a schoolhouse. 
They always chose some inaccessible spot 
far from the district school. Either it was 
too great a distance to go or too lonely a 
walk fora child. Mabel had been taught to 
ride well, but David Walker in the rdle of 
farmer could not spare a horse for her use 
alone. And so by reason of these various 
vicissitudes Mabel Walker, on the eve of 
her thirteenth birthday, had never gone to 
school. 

Of course her mother had taught her to 
read, and from the time she could spell she 
was encouraged to read aloud. Against the 
dull rattle of harness being mended and the 
intermittent click-click of Mrs. Walker’s 
scissors as she shaped the family wardrobe 
on the kitchen table, Mabel, in her childish 
resonant voice, read to them. Most of the 
classics were consumed in this manner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walker, throughout the 
entire period of their wanderings, had al- 
ways subscribed to the best books and 
magazines. Articles and stories were read 
and discussed in detail. How the circula- 
tion departments of these publications kept 
track of their whereabouts is a matter of 
mystery and for tribute as well. 


The Incident of the Butter Plates 


Doubtless this close association with her 
parents during those early years did more 
for the formation of her character and mind 
than any systematized course of study. 
Her father was old-fashioned in only one 
respect. When occasion demanded he re- 
fused to spare the rod to spoil the child. 
But in her punishment alone was Mabel 
Walker treated as a mere child; otherwise 
she was an individual with opinions and 
questions to be respected and answered. 

Yet in spite of their sincere efforts to keep 
pace with events in the world beyond, the 
Walkers were simple and naive. They 
based their criticisms upon a natural good 
taste and an elemental appreciation of 
things they felt to be honest and fine. Of 
small social graces they knew little. There 
was the rather pathetic butter-plate inci- 
dent, which Assistant Attorney General 
Willebrandt relates today with a smile of 
amusement. 

It happened that they were living on a 
farm five miles off a bottomless mud road 
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from Powersville, Missouri. A stranger en 
route from Chicago was to visit them for a 
few days. They considered her a rather im- 
portant person and in her honor decided to 
buy a new set of dishes, which they im- 
mediately ordered from a mail-order house. 
When the dishes arrived, Mabel, with her 
father and mother, unpacked them. They 
were much admired until some tiny round 
plates appeared. They wondered at these 
for some time, and Mabel suggested hope- 
fully they might be dolls’ dishes sent by 
mistake. But her parents flouted this idea, 
believing, with all rural dwellers, in the 
infallible taste of mail-order houses. At 
last it was decided that they were some 
newfangled city style in which to set your 
teacup when you drank tea out of the saucer! 
The day the guest arrived the Walker clan 
grew fidgety. At table they waited nerv- 
ously. The small plates were near the tea- 
cups. But the family followed suit when 
the guest casually helped herself to butter 
and deposited it on the small plate before 
her! 

It was a part of the Walker credo that a 
girl should be brought up as independently 
as a boy, and fitted to earn her own living. 
In the free life of the country Mabel had to 
learn self-reliance, but now it was evident 
that the matter of education could be de- 
layed no longer. This time the move to 
Kansas City was thoughtfully planned, and 
for the next six years Mabel Walker went to 
public school with the idea of later attend- 
ing college. But an early marriage to a 
young man who was threatened with tuber- 
culosis changed the entire scheme of her 
life. It became necessary to take him toa 
mild climate. 


Experimenting in Methods 


From Phoenix, Arizona, Mrs. Willebrandt 
turned westward to California. As she 
brought her husband back to health she 
felt for the first time the quick stirring of an 
initiative, a native executive ability within 
her. Between the hours of nursing and 
cooking, she had, by some superhuman 
effort, found time to attend the normal 
school at Tempe, not far from Phoenix. 
She wanted to be independent financially 
and this seemed the surest way for her to 
achieve that position. In 1910 she was 
graduated from normal school. Then it was, 
for no logical reason whatever, she and her 
husband decided to move to California. 

Her first school was a small one in Buena 
Park, a suburb of Los Angeles, where she 
remained a year. Then she was appointed 
as principal of the Lincoln Park School in 
South Pasadena. 

At this time Mrs. Willebrandt believed 
she had found herself completely, that she 
had been born to teach the young idea. She 
had a natural love for children and made 
friends of them outside of school hours. 
She called upon their parents and organized 
a highly successful parent-teacher associa- 
tion. Her enthusiasm was endless and she 
claimed the confidence of every child she 
knew. Before she realized it she was the 
leading personality of the community. 

As she grew surer of her ability Mrs. 
Willebrandt began to experiment in meth- 
ods of teaching. Though she cherished no 
extreme ideas, it was obvious to her that 
many of the school textbooks on her desk 
were deadly dull. If they seemed so to her, 
what, she wondered, could they mean to her 
pupils? Instead of wading with them 
through long wordy paragraphs, she in- 
terpreted each subject in her own way and 
interpolated new ideas to interest them. 

Her favorite study, civics, seemed the 
most abused of all. The textbooks on this 
subject then used in the public schools in 
California seemed to her heavy and sleep- 
inducing. She believed there could be only 
one effective way in which to teach this 
most important topic —in game form, with 
her pupils organized into groups whose 
activities should be planned especially to 
make them realize the true meaning of the 
science of citizenship. In this way only 
would the why and wherefore of the law be 
made a live and human element to them. 
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If they could be taught civics as she 
planned they would realize full well that 
disastrous results must follow when the law 
was broken. She began by searching the 
public library for some work that might 
sketch or indicate briefly her ideas. But she 
found only more and more books of equal 
dullness. In despair, she decided to write the 
ideal textbook on civics herself. Suddenly 
the absurdity of her presumption dawned 
upon her. Why, even she as a teacher did 
not really know the law! Now that she was 
in that feverish state of wanting to write 
without having the proper tools of informa- 
tion at her disposal, she grasped at what 
first seemed a straw. She decided to study 
just enough law to enable her to write her 
textbook. Quite by accident, unconsciously, 
she took her first step toward the path of a 
legal profession. 

She had been studying in the College of 
Law at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia for two years or so, when Mr. James 
Pope asked her to join him in his work as 
assistant public defender. This work of de- 
fending indigent and inexperienced women 
who could not afford to hire counsel was 
then in its early experimental stages in Los 
Angeles. There was no salary attached to 
the work. Mrs. Willebrandt could not af- 
ford to stop teaching. Her days were well 
occupied as it was, and she had already had 
to sacrifice the principalship of the Lincoln 
Park School and take grade teaching in the 
Russian quarter. This was the only way she 
could fit her time to the schedule of the law 
classes at the university. But Mr. Pope did 
not have to urge Mrs. Willebrandt. She had 
been in this foreign neighborhood of the 
Utah Street School just long enough to ob- 
serve scavenger lawyers as they preyed 
upon the ignorant poor. She was glad to 
have the opportunity to defend the help- 
less and destitute, and especially so because 
they were women. 

Mr. Pope arranged for Mrs. Willebrandt 
to go to the police court each afternoon 
after school. Naturally she had never 
before had any direct association with 
women who had fallen upon such evil days. 
At first their sullen indifference, their atti- 
tude of suspicion baffled her. 

“These women,” she would tell herself 
over and over again, “‘are the same as I. 
Each has a story. I must make them feel 
that they want to tell it to me.” 

Slowly she acquired an approach and 
understanding which won their confidence. 
She went out of her way to prove she really 
meant to help them. She gave up her 
luncheon period at school in order to rush 
around Los Angeles in search of witnesses 
for them. Yet she did not seem to realize 
that in all this she was a lawyer in the mak- 
ing. As her mind rooted itself in the law 

he still dreamed of her textbook on civics. 


Taking a Fling at the Law 


Then she began to attract attention as a 
cross-examiner in court. Suave, quick, log- 
ical, she wasted no words. She displayed a 
controlled, almost white-heat temperature 
in her arguments, because she passionately 
enjoyed to plead. Her rigidly dialectical 
manner and her natural argumentative 
ability combined themselves with an imper- 
sonal quality that surprised everyone who 
heard her. She remembered her father’s 
intolerance of other people’s intolerance 
toward those whose advantages had been 
few. She knew that her quality of Galahadic 
championship for the oppressed was in- 
herited from him. The newspapers now 
began to print accounts of her and she soon 
gained a reputation as an ardent feminist. 

Mrs. Willebrandt had not been a public 
defender very long before one of those 
moral reforms which break out periodically 
like measles in all municipalities swept the 
city. Women were arrested and brought to 
the police court by the dozen on all sorts of 
charges. One of the commonest, of course, 
was prostitution. 

Mrs. Willebrandt, unconsciously feeling 
the growth of her wings each day that she 
worked, believed—and still believes—that 
the law must be the most human of all 
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arrests one afternoon in consternation. An 
idea came to her. The next day she 
tioned with unusual care 


women whose defense she 


several of the 


was preparing. 


She looked upon these wholesale 





ques- i 


She discovered that, although they must | 


suffer arrest, no attempt was made to ap- 
prehend their companions. This official 
recognition of a double standard, the un- 
fairness of it, angered Mrs. Willebrandt. 
In court she scathingly argued the impos- 
sibility of bringing to justice but one person 
for an act which constituted a cr 
when it implicated two. Her 
was sustained, and the originality of her 
viewpoint won her recognition among many 
of the legal profession who hitherto had 
probably thought of her only as a woman 
aspiring to the law 

After passing her bar examinations Mrs. 
Willebrandt decided finally to take what 


me only 


contention 


she calls a fling at law. The truth was she | 


had little faith in her ability to make enough 
money to support herself by it She 
cautiously opened an office with two young 
men who had been fellow students at the 
university. She was frugal in every outlay, 
and an anchor to windward 
position teaching night school 


as took a 


From Schoolroom to Courtroom 


Although most young lawyers are glad 
to accept small cases at the beginning of 
their careers— cases of all types— it is to the 
woman attorney that the veriest crumbs of 
law work always fall. She must be satisfied 
to take them or else look for her oppor- 
tunities in cases already considered closed. 

Mrs. Willebrandt continued as a public 
defender, and the charity work she under- 
took as well, for the Los Angeles Federation 
of Charities, kept her busy, but gave her no 
income. In the two thousand and thirty- 
five public-defender cases she had handled 
she felt she had seen enough of the sordid 
side of life and the law. Nowshe wanted to 
be able to pick and choose. Her aim was to 
keep out of the criminal courts; she dis- 
liked divorce cases. She had her own ideals 
concerning the practice of law. If she 
could not keep them she would return per- 
manently to the more humdrum life of the 
schoolroom. 

Her first real case came unexpectedly a 
few months after she opened her office. 
The brother of a former pupil in her school 
in South Pasadena was in a partnership in 
the dairy business. Mrs. Willebrandt had 
voluntarily taught his sister English—they 
were foreigners—after school hours. He 
had not forgotten her kindness and now 
came to her for help. He wanted to get out 
of his partnership and he also desired an 
accounting. The amount involved was 
some eighteen thousand dollars. The case 
was heard before a referee whose decision 
was that the partnership should be dis- 
solved and the accounting given, which 
meant, of course, that Mrs. Willebrandt 
had been successful. But the defendant in 
the action was dissatisfied and asked for a 
new trial. Under the judicial system of 
California, the motion was to come up 
before a court dealing exclusively with such 
matters. Mrs. Willebrandt knew the judge 
who would preside. 

Judge Blank was irascible at times, and 
posed as a forbidding upholder of the law, 
but at heart was really quite genial. He 
lunched every day with various attorneys, 
his friends, who might or might not be on 
opposite sides of a case he was about to 
hear. He liked to talk shop and sometimes 
discussed the details of a case pending. This 
day when Mrs. Willebrandt and the other 
lawyers—there were six now against her 
appeared before him, he listened in a bored 
manner for a minute or two. When Mrs. 
Willebrandt began to present her side of the 
case he leaned forward, fairly took the 
words from her mouth, then went on to 
discuss details which she knew did not ap- 
pear in the pleadings. 

“Your Honor,”’ she accused in a clear 
ringing tone, “you have talked with some- 
one from the other side of the case. I am 
compelled to ask for a change of venue.” 
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The half- 1d vacuum 

’ a 
n is forty-five cents: ——— 
he foil pouch, sealed in GRANGER 
lass § ten cents 
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C. A. Pearson 
averages more 
than $30 every 
month. 
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There was a complete silence. The oppos- 
ing counsel looked uncomfortable. Judge 
Blank peered down at her from the bench. 

“You are right,” he admitted generously. 
“T’ll have another judge pass on the mo- 
tion.” 

This case attracted much attention in 
legal circles. But her victory was almost 
forgotten when her reprimand to Judge 
Blank was told about. Members of the bar 
and other judges chuckled; and Judge 
Blank repeated it, too, as a good story on 
himself. 

Mrs. Willebrandt had worked for more 
than a year on this first case. Her fee was 
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presided one of the best schools for self- 
discipline she could have attended. Of 
course it was pretty maddening the way 
he pried from your client all the things you 
didn’t want to get into the records! 

One day Mrs. Willebrandt sat in her 
office lost in the study of a new case. The 
telephone rang anda staccato voice irritably 
shouted her name through space. She 
immediately recognized the accents of 
Judge X. 

““T just wanted to tell you I think I’ve 
been ali wrong about you women,” he ex- 
plained in pernickety tones. ‘‘ You’re much 
better on juries and in court than I thought 





{ $1.25 in 15 Minutes 
Mi s Florence Me- SS 


Gregor easily made 


only six hundred dollars. She had been so you would be.”’ A pause followed, during 
grateful all along that her client had which Mrs. Willebrandt nearly dropped the 
brought his case to her that she was actu- receiver from surprise and laughter. ‘‘ You 





30 Years’ Profit 
Mrs. Alice E. 


Knowles has been 
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oo a Profit in Wwe Se \lenjoying Curtis ally frightened to send him a larger bill women lawyers have some sort of a society, 
i iS eee pts ; (ee yume than that! haven’t you?” he asked. Mrs. Willebrandt 
for a day is : Now an established bank in Los Angeles nodded over the phone. ‘Well, I will 
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began to give cases to her. None of these come to your next meeting. Yes, I should 
cases was especially spectacular, but she like to meet ‘em all and tell them what I 
had a high percentage of victories. Then have just told you.” 

another large case came along. An el- 
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Could You Too 
Use More Money? 


REATER income up to $1.50 or 

$2.00 an hour for easy, spare-time 
work, $200 or $300 a month for full time 
more of the little luxuries of life—and for 
women, a degree of financial independence! 
Do these possibilities sound good to you? 
They are good. Better still, they’re easily 
within reach. Thousands of men and 
women have tried the Curtis extra-money 


plan and proved that it pays! 


Earn It As You Go 


MAS of our sub- possibly be interested in 
4 script re this pleasant and profit 





derly woman was seriously injured by a 
city street car. She sent for Mrs. Wille- 
brandt. The company had quickly offered 
to settle all arguments for five hundred dol- 
lars. Mrs. Willebrandt advised her client 
to refuse. The case was intricate, because 
the injury had involved certain inner canals 
of the plaintiff’s ear, which, however, were 
only affected at intervals. 

To be able to place her points clearly be- 
fore a jury, Mrs. Willebrandt studied medi 
cine in its relation to her case. When, five 
months later, the case was called, Mrs. 
Willebrandt argued brilliantly, with med- 
ical as well as legal authorities at her 
tongue’s tip. She won a_ ten-thousand- 
dollar verdict for her client. 

Her practice began to growrapidly. She 
drew to her office the type of practice she 
had faintly hoped for only in the beginning. 
Yes, she was taking her fling at law, all 
right—only flying higher than she knew. 
Damage suits, land-title suits, mortgage 
foreclosures, questions of guardianship 


Given a Character 


When Mrs. Willebrandt’s name came up 
for consideration for her present appoint- 
ment, judges and lawyers of standing all 
over the state of California voluntarily 
wrote complimentary letters to the Attor- 
ney General in Washington. 

The following was received from Mr. 
James H. Pope, fate’s agent in transforming 
her from a schoolma’am to an Assistant 
Attorney General: 

July 11, 1921. 
THE Hon. Harry M. DAUGHERTY, 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Daugherty: You have under con 
sideration ar 
assistant or deputy in your office and I am ir 
formed that you are considering the name of 
Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt. 

On my own initiative and without Mrs. 
Willebrandt’s knowledge or suggestion, I am 
sending you this letter. 

Mrs. Willebrandt was in this office for 
about three years and I feel that I know her 


appointment to a vacancy as an 





- ; petnm. poset ] includi and child—and will thoroughly. I want to say this: She is one of 
75, 1 lively Curtis atives a people you able lan, let us send you including property and child—and will con- the most unselfish and hard-working attorneys 
eee eee wouldn’t suppose could all the facts. You need tests came her way. She was fast becoming [| have ever met and if you make her a member 
find a spare moment for _ no business experience to one of the busiest figures in the legal life of your staff you will have a live wire who will 
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- work. Responsible succeed. A capita of Los Angeles. The Los Angeles Bar Asso- stay awake nights trying to think up new ways 
yUSINesS Men, Womer required. furnisi ae : f gair 10re credit for the office. 
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to look after-—-they eas ceed, including a fas« member of one of its important com type which spends itself in seeing that the head 
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ily pick up extra dollars nating series of helpful mittees. That same year, 1918, she was of the office gets his just dues. If she gets into 
as they vo about their sales-instruction book placed in charge of one of the Legal Ad- your office you will discover that your reputa 
day’s act ‘ lets. Y irnings ma visory Boards and made chairman of her _ tion is getting the boost of its life. 
H ; Y ; 7 : othe ant to mention t ou 1s 
If you VO begin at once district. She directed the work of thirty to Another point I want to mention to you i 





It costs but a stamp to investi- 
gate—send the coupon today. 
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his sixth year with 
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fifty lawyers under her. She was also an 
active member of the large Friday Morning 
Club of Los Angeles. As a member of the 
Republican State Central Committee she 
went about making speeches for candidates 
and worked tirelessly for those in whom she 
believed. It is strange that she, herself, 
remained immune from all offers to run as 
a candidate. 


A Good School for Self: Discipline 


The fact that she was a woman in law 
seemed to enter her mind at the beginning 
of her law career as little as it does now. A 
lawyer first of all, she has always met men 
on their own ground, entirely unconscious 
of sex handicaps. There was, though, a cer- 
tain judge in Los Angeles who made it evi- 
dent, whenever a woman attorney appeared 
before him, that he thought little or nothing 
of her ilk. It was always with a peculiar 
relish that Mrs. Willebrandt tried cases in 
his court. The violent expressions — printed 
and verbal—which he gave out about suf- 
frage and women jurors amused her. This 
was all right; it was his privilege; but in 











this: She is not a publicity grabber as we call it 
on the coast. She doesn’t give a hang for 
publicity, yet gets it all the time. 

I understand that it has been represented in 
Washington that Mrs. Willebrandt is ‘‘a lady 
public defender” and the person who hears it is 
then permitted to draw his or her own con 
clusions, 

I want to clear that up. Mrs. Willebrandt 
Was assistant police court defender in Los 
Angeles, but that work was done by her 
primarily because of her interest in unfortunate 
women. Her income is derived from a very 
high class law practice that she has built up. 
In this practice it is to be expected 
would make up the bulk of her clients, which is 


that women 
true, but she meets and con petes with the best 
legal talent in Los Angeles. 

You will discover, if she is appointed, that 
she is an attorney and not a woman who has 
ridden on the crest of a wave. 





e of her, and 
which I ought to state to round out a statement 
about her, is that in my mind she is a little too 


The only criticism which I hay 


willing to go to the bat for other people who 


don’t deserve half so n as she does. 


In brief, Mrs, Willebr: 


person who has succeeded throug 
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tremendous 
effort from the time she taught school and at- 
tended law school at the university here at 
night up to the present time, when she is con- 
sidered the foremost woman lawyer in Los 
Angeles. 





4 a ae court it was most disturbing when he We think so highly of Mrs. Willebrandt here 
{ THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY rustled papers and scratched his head and _ that I would be willing to say that if you could 
! 213 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania hollered at your witnesses in an impatient ‘t#ke a vote of the judges and attorneys here 
; v . , rer a st oo . ° 9 . you would find them 100 per cent for her. 

1 M r extra-t I promise nothing but to look it over. voice, “‘Get to the point! Get to the ite felecs te onal ¥ , I ied 

° 99 or A ! er is nh longer than intendec 

point! There was no doubt about it, Judge an doesn’t just say what I want to say. It 
j 1c X was very crotchety. Mrs. Willebrandt doesn’t seem quite to do her justice. 

i — today considers the court over which he Continued on Page 198 
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BEAUTY 


The novelty of radio reception no longer ext 


a complete lack of beauty in the appearance of 


the recerver. In new instruments of lasting charm 


and permanent decorative distinction, 


; ; ; 
combines perfection of musical reproduction 


} 
furniture of rare and appealing beaut 


Built around the Splitdorf single aladi 








receiver, noted for its superlative performance, 


are authentic reproductions of beautiful period 


furniture— made by master craftsmen and apps 


by u orld renou ned interior decorators 
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QUICKER DELIVERY! 





cuts costs, 


builds trade: 


ARLEY-DAVIDSON Package 

Truck meets the demand for 
quicker, more efficient, lower-cost 
package delivery. 





It is already cutting costs and build- 
ing trade in 48 different lines of busi- 
ness. In many cases it has replaced 
cars and bicycles, or supplement- 
ed trucks — making far more trips 
per day, at less cost per package. 
“First through trafic” —safe—easily 
handled. Can always be parked 
right at the delivery point. Attracts 
favorable attention everywhere— 


a wonderful advertisement. 


Use the Package Trucks to extend 
your trade radius, increase phone 
orders, build good will, and cut de 
livery expense. Let your Harley- 
Davidson dealer show you what 
this delivery has done in your 
line of trade and will do for you. 


Mail coupon for prices 
and illustrated literature. 


HARLEY-Davipson Motor Co. 
DEPARTMENT S. I MILWAUKEE, WIS 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
comaane PB Truck 
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The Torn-out Sheets | 
that Women Save 


Pages from booklets and 
catalogs that remind them 





what to buy when the 
family budget permits 


JOUR wite tears them out. Every woman 
who manages a home and a family tears them 
out. You'll tind them tucked away in the desk- 
drawer you seldom open. 
Sometimes they are simply recipes telling how 
to use some manutacturer’s tood products. 
Sometimes they are paves viving color sug- 


vestions that call for new draperies and fur nishings. 





Otten they are printed announcements of applianc es 
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that save her time and make housekeeping easier. 
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But they are all pages that tell about some [ 
. 7 ] 
thing she wants, something somebody makes, I" 6 en Mieiiican Sells ie Ries in a 
where to buy if, an 1 how to use it when it is print ed word 
bought. Have you any new printing —good printi 
aa ‘ 1]: 2 well illustrated on good Bs om that women 
“4 { + ratiIirTe ¢ + IPN cet 2 y , y 1 . 
Phe printed literature that women get from are likely to tuck away against future purchases? 
manufacturers and merchants 1s often as nec The better the paper a nd thi bett er the print 
, } ] ing, the mor men a! ly to trea 
essary to the managing of the home as letter- ing, the more women are likel tre; 
] ] 4 
heads and envelopes are to the conduct of —— 
your omee. 
And if you are tempted to treat such print print rt start more hous Wives reading al 
e "a ‘ 1 1 
Ing as unimportant well, throw away the saving pages telling how your merchandist 
booklet your wife wrote for and listen to the could be used in their homes? 
storm of protest that settles about your American women have more money, 
ears. more house-money, to spend today than ey 
It’s an American habit to learn from the — before. And they are spending 1t wisely 
° . ’ , , | 
printed word. The text-books of school days For the products they are buying are pr 
4 _ | wee 8 ee ee ia ee 
are supplanted after marriage by the text ucts which good printing has introduced and 
be that Denes eee, ae ale a 1 ld tl l, 
beoks that business men wisely print telling — pictured to th carefully t 1em how 
Pa ee eae a ‘ 
how to use thei products ] ne dauy busi to us 


ness of living. 





good printing describing 
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When did you last us¢ your I 


f If you are attempting to or by writing direct t 
is ica, h n Company, tor Milk § 
goods to Mrs. America, how long . Mohs ee 
: , } » Massachusett 
is 1t since you sent her son 


= STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS ae paper ~ | 


better printing 


} ° ’ al 
Call in a good printer today. Talk to him 


about your business. His experienc« 


| 


‘ 
technical skill are invaluable when it comes 
to arousing interest 1n desirable merchandis« 
1 } 11 } "ny 

through well printed booklets, folders, broad 


sides—through the very printed pieces, in 


which American women largely de 


nake them the best-informed hou 
] 
K pel on tn face of the globe 


To merchants, manufacturers, printers, 
and buyers of printing 
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Splash of Protection 


atter the shave 





The after-shave is half the shave 


A= a close, clean shave—splash on a 
few exhilarating drops of Aqua Velva. 

At the first touch your skin tingles with 
new life. Razor nicks and cuts—visible 
and invisible—are gently sterilized and 
soothed. 

And, more important, your skin is not 
only soothed but kept protected against 
the irritations of sun and wind, dirt and 
weather. All day long your face feels fit 

well-groomed _ just as Williams 
Shaving Cream leaves it. No powder or 
grease to collect dirt and dust, Aqua 
Velva leaves nothing to show 

After 87 years of study, Aqua Velva was 
made expressly for after-shaving. Little 
wonder, then, that thousands of men now 
know that ‘“‘the after-shave is half the 
Ssnave 

\qua Velva sells in large 5-ounce bottles 
for $O0c in the U.S.A. By mail postpaid 
on receipt of price in case your dealer 1s 
Out Of It 

Feel your face brighten up after you splash 
On— 


Williams Aqua Velva 


For Use After Shaving 
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Continued from Page 194) 

But I have taken up much more of your time 
than I ought to have taken, as. .ming that you 
are still with me, so I shall simply say, we don’t 
want to lose her, but you will certainly get the 
present of your life if you take her. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES H. POPE. 


Although Mrs. Willebrandt’s headquar- 
ers are in Washington, she travels from 
one part of the country to another as a rep- 
resentative of the Government. Because 
she has tried many of the prohibition cases 
in the various eighty-eight Federal Dis- 
tricts, her name is inevitably associated 
with the enforcement of prohibition. As a 
matter of fact, prohibition takes but about 
a third of her attention. 

The professional lure which she followed 
to Washington—the opportunity of prac- 
ticing before the Supreme Court of the 
United States—still holds first place in her 
enthusiasm. In fact, she has argued more 
cases before that great court than any save 
three other lawyers in the entire United 
States. 

“Tt is not particularly gratifying,’’ she 
says, ‘‘to be thought of merely as a Nemesis 
of bootleggers, a chaser of criminals.” 

Her attitude on the question of prohibi- 
tion enforcement is quite simple. ‘‘The 
law,”’ she explains, ‘‘must be upheld to re- 
tain the prestige and dignity of our nation. 
Whether you approve or disapprove has 
nothing to do with the case. You can, by 
proper steps, work for a law’s change, but 
there must be no laxity or evasiveness in 
its enforcement. I am a lawyer, and it is 
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my obligation to obey, and as an official to 
enforce the statutes. 

“‘My real love is taxation work. It calls 
for more than mere cleverness. Taxation 
is the very lifeblood of the Government. 
Taxation cases are always technical, com- 
plicated and complex. They require de- 
tached and abstract thought, an intellectua! 
exercise of which women were once thought 
incapable. When I win a taxation case I 
am not only sending more money into the 
United States Treasury but I am adding 
more money—eventually—to the pocket- 
book of every Tom, Dick and Harry 
throughout the United States.” 

There is a larger field today for women 
in the law, Mrs. Willebrandt believes, than 
ever before, because she feels we are at a 
psychological period when everywhere, not 
only in the profession of law but in all other 
civic fields, it is necessary to uphold ideals. 

“Sex can no longer be a barrier,” said 
Mrs. Willebranat. ‘“‘ But temperament can 
be, and often is. And don’t forget that 
there are weak sisters among the men of the 
profession, justas there are among women.” 

Untouched by radicalism, human enough 
to be alternately discouraged, tired and en- 
thusiastic, Mrs. Willebrandt does her work 
without the belief that she has a divine 
commission as a reformer; she has too 
much sense of humor ever to consider it the 
most important work in the world. But the 
law is there, waiting—nay, begging to be 
enforced. It doubtless discovered six years 
ago that it could choose no better doorstep 
on which to wait than that of Assistant 
Attorney General Willebrandt 
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The condition of the oil as 
it flows OUT of your motor 
te!ls surely whether good oil 
was putIN. After using ordi 
nary oil for 500 miles, rub a 
drop ortwo of it between your 
fingers. Do the same thing 
with Pennzoil after using it a 
full 1000 miles, You can see 
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Keep Its 


T doesn’t pay the owner of a good 
car to skimp on oil. Ordinary oil 
is far more costly in the end. Within 
the last few years this truth has 
dawned on millions of motorists 
who once thought all oils were alike. 


That’s why the demand for Pennzoil 
has grown so great—why this 
superb motor oil has won so many 
firm, fast friends. 


There can be no better oil than 
Pennzoil. Itis 100% supreme Pennsyl- 
vania quality— produced by the ex- 
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Overhead val: 
ont “break down 


searings of 
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Piston wear minimized by an enduring 


film of oil that reduces friction 


crankshaft and connecting 


rods kept quiet and efficient 
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by oil that 


stands highest motor heat 


otor New 


acting Pennzoil process—refined in 
the largest and most modern refinery 
in the world operating exclusively 
on 100% pure Pennsylvania oil. 


Pennzoil wards off destructive fric- 
tion. It cuts down wear and tear on 
your motor. It stands engine heat 
that quickly breaks down ordinary 
oils and makes them unsafe for use. 


Give your motor the best oil you can 
buy. Stop at the Pennzoil sign. The 
dealer there is sincere in his service 
—conscientiously building business 
on the finest oil made for your motor. 


THE PENNZOIL CO. + Oil City + Buffalo - New York - Los Angeles + San Francisco 


Refinery: Oil City, Pa 
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Even the Most 


Fails to Corrode 
Toncan lron 


Locomotive boiler tubes made of this 





































super-iron are again put in use after 


119,880 miles of service 


} ECENTLY, one of America’s prominent 
railroads whose lines run through bad 
vater districts, removed the Toncan Copper 
Vio-lyb-den-um Iron tubes from a locomotive 
iler to ascertain the extent of pitting and cor- 
sion after 119,880 miles of service. In the 
same boiler were tubes of another analysis of 


~) 


ry. . . >? 
n. The Toncan tubes showed no pitting 
vhatever and were put back for another hundred 
housand miles of service. The other tubes 


were so badly pitted and corroded they had to 
ea 
e scrappec 





Those acquainted with the violent corrosive 
ction of bad water when converted into steam 
eed no further proot of the superior frust- 
ting qualities of ‘Toncan Iron 


_ i 


Its une qual] 1 durability is of vital interest to 
very ar ag who specifies material for ex- 
sed sheet metal work, such as cornices, 
ofing, siding, ventilating ducts and countless 
her uses. The sheet metal contractor who 
recommends it for furnace pipes, spouting and 
tlashing raises himself above the competition 
f ordinary materials 

For refrigerators; stoves, washing machines 
d other household applianc es subjected to 
en Id r water, the use of Toncan Copper 
\lo-lyb-den-um Iron is a guarantee of long life. 


Oven and refrigerator linings resist rust indeh- 
tely when made of this super-iron. And Ton- 
Kenameling [ron, on account of 





} 





t uniformity and soft, porous 
face, improves the quality and 
rs prod ction costs of enam- 
ed duct 
Write for the new Toncan 
Book, The Path to Permanence. 
Ver , re? eX vf 4 thes 
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CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION, Massillon, Ohio 


Det t Chicago New York Philade -Iphia ‘ulsa Los Angele Seattle Syrac c St oul San Francisce ( 





WORLD’S LARGEST AND MOST HIGHLY SPECIALIZED ALLOY STEEL PRODUCERS 
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Milani’s 
French Dressing 


Get acquainted with this 
delicious dressing for sal- 
ads, meat or fish. It is 
really wonderful. Milani’s 
is an exclusive Kraft item, 
and before we offered it 
to lovers of Kraft Cheese 
you may be sure we were 
convinced it was the best 
cf its kind—you will agree 
that it is. Your dealer has it. 
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A Timely New Dish 


Right now, when tomatoes are at 
their best—ripe and luscious— you 
will find this a delightfully pleas- 
ing dish. 

Here the individual qualities of 
Kraft Cheese combine to bring out 
a supreme treat in flavors quite be- 
yond anything you might expect. 
It emphasizes the importance of 
buying good cheese. 


To thousands the Kraft label has 
become the symbol not only of 
cheese that is good, but cheese that 
is “good for you”; cheese that is 
ripe, rich and mellow, a flavor that 
never varies, and as easily digested 
as the pure whole milk from which 
it is made. 

This label is their guide in cheese 
buying—let it be yours. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY, General Offices, CHICAGO 
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Stuffed Tomatoes 
a la Kraft 


s and many ocher choice 


ipes in owr free recipe book 
id for it. 406 Rush Seveer 
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Old Dutch assures 


the main object of Housecleaning 


Old Dutch Cleanser takes the hard work out of house-cleaning, chases dirt 
from every nook, corner and hard-to-clean place. It safeguards the home 
with that most important hygienic protection— Healthful Cleanliness. 


Old Dutch does all of this because of its wonderful efficiency and thor- 
oughness. It assures wholesome and hygienic cleanliness because it 
removes the unhealthful and often dangerous invisible impurities. 


Old Dutch doesn’t scratch. It is distinctive in quality and character. The 
microscope reveals that its particles are flaky and flat shaped. Like 
thousands of tiny erasers they remove all uncleanliness without scratch- 
ing. This is another Old Dutch safeguard because scratches are catchalls 
for dirt and impurities and scratched surfaces are harder to keep clean. 


Use Old Dutch for all cleaning throughout the house. It acts like 
magic on painted walls and woodwork; Old Dutch just wipes off the 
dirt—you don't need to scrub—and it leaves the surface fresh and clean. 
Ideal for porcelain and enamel, tile, floors, mantels, windows, stone steps, 
etc. There is nothing else like Old Dutch Cleanser—keeps everything 
spick and span. 

Chases Dirt—Protects the home 
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